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The Foreign Element among the 
English Franciscans 


HEN it was decided, soon after St. Francis’ return from the 

East in 1220, to send a party of friars to establish the Order 
in England there were already several Englishmen who had joined 
the Order abroad and who might have been chosen as members 
of the mission to their own land. There was, for example, the 
great Alexander of Hales, a Gloucestershire man who joined the 
Friars Minor in Peris ; there was Brother William, the companion 
of St. Francis, who lies buried close to his master in the Lower 
Church at Assisi ; there were the two brothers de Barton, one of 
whom had dared to oppose the saint when he proceeded to de- 
molish the new buildings at the Portiuncula.! But when the party 
of nine friars was made up in 1224 to come to England only three 
were Englishmen. The leader and the other five brethren were 
all either Italian or French. 

The responsibility of leading the party was entrusted to a young 
deacon, Agnellus of Pisa, who had already shown great promise as 
‘custos ’ of Paris. With him were Henry of Treviso, a layman 
of Lombardy ; William of Florence, who spent only a short time 
in England before returning to France ; Melioratus, possibly a 
native of the province of Penna in the South of Italy ;* James 
Ultramontanus, a novice ; and Laurence of Beauvais.*® 

For the first few years the foreigners kept things pretty much 
in their own hands. Agnellus became the first Provincial Minister 
and held office until his death in 1236 when he was succeeded by 
a fellow-citizen, Albert of Pisa (1236-9).4 Many of the newly- 
founded convents were also given foreign friars as their wardens. 
The first warden of London was Peter Hispanus who was trans- 
ferred afterwards to Northampton, while its third warden was the 
Lombard, Henry of Treviso, who had been a member of the original 

1 Eccleston, de Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, pp. 39-40; Little, ‘ Brother 
William of England, Companion of St. Francis’, in Collectanea Franciscana, i. 1-8. 

2 Cf. Chron. XXIV Generalium, in Analecta Franciscana, iii. 268. 


3 Eccleston, de Adventu, pp. 4-7. 
* Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, pp. 189-90. 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CCXLIV. T 
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mission.! The first warden of Cambridge was Thomas of Hispania, 
and of Lincoln Henry Misericorde.2, At Exeter we find an early 
warden of the name of Deodatus * and at Stamford one Baldwin 
Gubaud, who appears to have been a Frenchman.‘ 

Meanwhile the progress of the Order in England was being 
watched by the friars at headquarters ; and in the year 1238, or 
thereabouts, Elias, the Minister General, sent a German friar, 
Wygerius, to visit the province. His visit was not a success. 
Empowered by Elias to deal severely with the friars and to issue 
excommunications and other punishments right and left, his work 
was very much resented by the English friars who were thankful 
to get rid of him® Much more successful was the visitation ten 
years later of the popular and saintly John of Parma, then Minister 
General of the Order. Unlike Wygerius he was deeply impressed 
with the high standard of poverty and devotion to which the 
English Province had attained, and cheered the English friars by 
saying to them: ‘If only such a province as this could be set in 
the midst of the world so that it might be an example to all!’ ¢ 

One of the things which may have impressed John of Parma 
—though being a supporter of the Spirituals he might have been 
slightly shocked by it—was the number and efficiency of the friars’ 
schools. As early as 1229 Agnellus had laid the foundation of the 
English network of friars’ schools by inviting Grosseteste to lecture 
to the friars at Oxford. Within a few years a number of schools 
had sprung up which not only attracted foreigners from abroad 
but also provided lecturers for continental schools.?_ The Oxford 
school, at the moment of its foundation, was doubly fortunate. 
In the first place the man whom Agnellus secured to be its first 
‘lector ’ was not only the greatest scholar of his age ; he was also 
a secular, not a friar, and, as such, immediately brought the new 
school into a prominent place in the university. Secondly, the 
foundation of the Oxford School coincided with the dispersion of 
the University of Paris and the migration of a number of scholars 
to England at the invitation of Henry III. Eccleston tells us that 
at the closing of the Paris schools in 1229 a number of English 
friars who were living in Paris came over to England.2 Though 
the evidence is very scanty, it is probable that a number of foreign 
students came with them. For example, there was a young friar, 
probably of French origin, called N. de Anivers who was a friend 

1 Eccleston, de Adventu, pp. 13, 41, 155. 2 Ibid. p. 13. 

3 Little and Easterling, Franciscans and Dominicans of Exeter, p. 29. 

4 Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 1272-9, p. 335. 

5 Eccleston, de Adventu, pp. 47-50. § Ibid., pp. 91, 123. 

7 For the whole question see A. G. Little, ‘The Educational Organisation of the 
Mendicant Friars in England’, in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1894 ; 


and ef. ‘The Franciscan School at Oxford’, in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
1926, especially pp. 811-4. 8 Eccleston, de Adventu, p. 37 and note a. 
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of Adam Marsh. About the year 1248 Anivers was due to leave 
England, but Marsh wrote to the Provincial Minister on his behalf, 
pleading that he might be allowed to stay in England and con- 
tinue his studies at either Oxford or Cambridge or London.? 
Again, Eccleston mentions Nicholas de Carbio who received his 
education in England and afterwards became confessor to Innocent 
IV and in 1250 was appointed bishop of Assisi.2 There is also a 
possibility that St. Bonaventura was at Oxford for a time,* while 
one of his pupils at Paris, William de la Mare, certainly was.‘ 
Another French friar, William of Poitu (Pictavensis) was for a time 
at Cambridge where he became the second ‘lector ’ to the friars.® 

Meanwhile the friars in Germany had heard of the fame of the 
English schools and had started the practice of sending some of 
their young men to this country for their education. Adam Marsh 
mentions Hugo and Jordanus, two German friars who, unlike their 
fellow-countryman, Wygerius, were ‘juvenes, benigni, idonei et 
bonae spei ’, who were sent here.* They were the first, so far as is 
known, of a long series of German students at the English friars’ 
schools. 

Sketchy though the evidence from the thirteenth century is, 
it is clear that there were, at that time, several foreign friars among 
the English Franciscans. In addition to those already mentioned 
Eccleston writes of Richard Normannus and Ralph of Rheims ; 7 
we know of a Norwegian friar called Ivoer who received from the 
king safe-conduct in 1297 ;* the Miracula Simonis de Montfort 
mentions two friars with strange names—Odo Kanseotico and 
Gaprinus Bosson ;* while, among the ordination candidates were 
a few men with names which suggest that they may have been of 
-French extraction.!° 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century the friars’ school 
at Oxford had achieved such considerable fame that we are not 
surprised to find men attracted there both from Italy and Ger- 
many. Wadding tells us of a Philip a Castellione Aretino who 
was at Oxford about 1316 14 and we know of a German, Hermann 
of Cologne, who was there a few years later.1* From Cambridge, 


1 Monumenta Franciscana, i. 316—7, 378-9. * Eccleston, de Adventu, p. 109. 

3 The question is discussed by A. G. Little in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
1926. In 1265 Bonaventura was offered the archbishopric of York but refused it ; 
Chron. XV Generalium, in Analecta Franciscana, iii. 700. 

4 Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 215-6. 

5 Eccleston, de Adventu, p. 71; Wadding, Annales Minorum, iv. 57. 

6 Monumenta Franciscana, i. 314. 

7 Eccleston, de Adventu, pp. 21, 157; 35, 90, 91, 95. 

8 Cal. Patent Rolls, Edward I, 1292-1301, p. 255. 

® The Chronicle of Rishanger, &c. (Camden Society), pp. 85-6. 

10 E.g. John Oyleboef ordained subdeacon in 1297; Regist. R. Winchelsey, p. 918; 
but see below pp. 301-2. 11 Wadding, Annales Minorum, vi. 246. 

12 Little, Grey Friars in Ozford, pp. 236-7. 
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on the other hand, there is no evidence of any foreign element, 
though the school there was in a flourishing condition, the Pro- 
vincial Chapter having recently sent them some of the best 
teachers in the country including Thomas of York, Roger Marston, 
and Thomas Bungay,’ while Duns Scotus had also taught there 
for a short time about 1297-1300.2 In 1311 we find a John de 
Belsia, possibly an Italian, at London ;* and there was a little 
colony of seventeen Breton friars living in the household of the 
countess of Pembroke in 1324.4 

The year 1300 also marks an important stage in the history of 
the Order, for in this year Boniface VIII tried to regularize the 
position of the mendicants and to put an end to the quarrels 
between them and the parochial clergy by the Bull Super Cathe- 
dram. One result of this was that in each diocese a certain number 
of friars were licensed for preaching and the hearing of confes- 
sions, such licences being entered in the bishops’ registers. In an 
unpublished thesis > Miss Jean Copeland has collected together 
the names of a large number of these licensed confessors from the 
fourteenth-century registers. Most of them are clearly English- 
men, for their names betray the parishes from which they come ; 
but a few appear to have been foreigners living for a time in this 
country. Among these is the John Oyleboef, already mentioned, ® 
who was licensed in the diocese of Winchester in March 1318 ;? 
a certain Durandus in the diocese of Bath and Wells,’ and Augustus 
de Tourney licensed for the diocese of Lincoln * in the same year. 
In 1320 Bishop Burwash of Lincoln licensed John of Florence to 
hear the confessions of members of the University of Oxford.’ 
In 1332 a William of Burgundy was licensed for the diocese of 
Lincoln," and in 1336 a friar called Soclaltho (or some such name) 
to hear the confessions of foreigners in the same diocese.1? Finally, 
in the West, we find a Ralph Parlabene, who looks like an Italian, 
licensed in the diocese of Exeter in 1371.%* John de Casale, a 
Cambridge friar, of whom we shall hear more later, was licensed 
in the diocese of Ely in 1341.™ 


1 Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, p. 135. 

2 A. Callebaut in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1928, pp. 608-11. 

3 Register of W. Reynolds, in Worcestershire Historical Society, iv. 24. 

“Cal. Patent Rolls, Edward II, 1324-7, p. 18. 

5*The Relations between the Secular Clergy and the Mendicant Friars in England 
during the Century after the issue of the Bull Super Cathedram (1300)’. 

® See above, p. 291, n. 10. 

7 Registers of Sandale and Asserio, in Hants. Record Society, viii. 84. 

8 Cal. of the Register of John de Drokensford, in Somerset Record Society, i. 11. 

® Lincoln Registers: Dalderby, fo. 390. 

10 Jbid. Burghersh, fo. 262. Several friars of this name are- known, but it is im- 
possible to identify this John of Florence with any of them. 

11 [bid. fo. 456. 12 Ibid. Buckingham, fo. 28b. 

13 Register of T. de Brantyngham, p. 238. For this surname compare John Perlebien, 
ordained priest in 1329, Regist. 7'. de Charlton, p. 107. 

14 Ely Registers : Montacute, fo. 95. 
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Meanwhile the friars’ schools, especially at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were attracting an increasing number of foreign students. 
Apart from Paris and the two English universities there was hardly 
a single theological faculty to be found anywhere in Europe until 
well on in the fourteenth century, and it was no wonder that 
mendicant scholars found their way to this country where the 
theological teaching was so good. By the year 1330 both Oxford 
and Cambridge had a high reputation for their faculties of divinity, 
faculties which had been, if not founded, at least enormously 
strengthened, by the schools of the Franciscans. In the year 1336 
Benedict XII issued his ordinations for the Order of Friars Minor, 
several of which deal with the question of the education of the 
friars and the appointment of ‘lectors’ at the universities. 
Throughout these statutes we find that by ‘ universities ’ Benedict 
always refers to Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, which are con- 
tinually grouped together as being practically of equal importance. 
On the question of the appointment of ‘ lectors ’ Benedict decreed 
the following : - ‘ that of the friars who shall be appointed to read 
the Sentences at Oxford and Cambridge, two shall be taken for 
two years from the province of England, to be elected by the Eng- 
lish provincial chapter ; the third, for the third year, shall be 
taken from other parts of the Order to be elected by the Chapter 
General in turn from the cismontane and ultramontane parts ’. 
This meant that, if this decree were carried out, every third year 
a foreigner would hold the position of ‘lector’ in the friars’ 
schools at both Oxford and Cambridge. Is there any evidence 
that this was carried out ? 

We begin with Cambridge. The list of ‘lectors ’ or ‘ masters ’ 
which is attached to Evcleston’s Chronicle ends with the 
following : # 

59. Fr. Iohannes de Casale de prouincia Ianue. 
60. Fr. Willelmus Tithemers de custodia Oxon’. 
61. Fr. Willelmus Dermyntone de custodia Bristoll’. 
62. Fr. Ricardus de Haltone. 
63. Fr. Iohannes Kellaw. 
64. Fr. Iacobus de Pennis postea episcopus. 
64. (sic) Fr. Adam de Hely. 
. Fr. Petrus de Arragonia. 
iT. (sic) Fr. Walterus de Bykertone. 
8. Fr. Johannes de Antingham. 
9. Fr. Walterus de Stowe. 
. Fr. Rogerius de Cicilia. 
. Fr. Willelmus de Harlestone. 
2. Fr. Johannes de Walsham. 


3. Fr. Willelmus de Foleuile. 


1 Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum, vi. 30. 
* For the most correct version, see Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, 
pp. 133-4, 
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John de Casale, the first to be appointed to Cambridge after 
the issue of the Benedictine decrees, was a learned friar of the 
province of Genoa. He is described by Bartholomew of Pisa as 
‘“magister in theologia, vir sufficiens, qui plures questiones edidit 
in philosophia et in theologia’.1_ He must have come to Cam- 
bridge in the year 1340, for on 6 June 1341 he was licensed in the 
diocese of Ely.? Later he returned to Italy and was sent by 
Gregory XI as an envoy to the king of Sicily in 1375.3 Of James 
de Pennis very little is known. Dr. Little suggests that he may 
have been Jacobus de Tolomeis, appointed bishop of Narni in 
1378.4 Peter de Arragonia was at Cambridge soon after 1350. 
In 1366 he was deputed by the Pope to carry a relic of St. Louis 
of Toulouse to Montpellier, and was afterwards for two years in 
Cyprus before returning to Aragon.’ Of Roger de Cicilia nothing 
is known except that he was at some time at Cambridge. 

The list of Cambridge ‘lectors ’ ends with William Folville, 
the 73rd or 74th master, who appears to have been at Cambridge 
in 1358 when he wrote a reply, on behalf of the friars, to the 
university’s attempt to prevent boys under the age of eighteen 
from joining the Mendicant Orders. But there is no doubt that 
Roger de Cicilia was by no means the last foreign ‘lector ’ to be 
sent there, and that appointments were made for a number of 
years. Some time between 1360 and 1370 Leonardo Rossi de 
Giffono of the Province of Terra di Lavoro held the office of 
‘lector ’’ at Cambridge. In 1373 he became Minister General, 
being described in one list of the ministers in the following terms : 
‘Vicesimus quartus generalis minister fuit frater Leonardus de 
Gifono provinciae Terrae Laboris magister chantabriggiensis ’.® 
The next foreign ‘lector ’ at Cambridge was Thomas of Portugal, 
who was appointed to this office in 1371. Wadding writes of 
certain friars who were appointed to various offices in that year 
including ‘ Frater Thomas Portugallen. qui Oxonige et Parisiis 
studuit, Portugalliae et Salmanticae legit, et in comitiis generalibus 
Ordinis electus est ut Cantabrigiae libros Sententiarum inter- 
pretaretur ’.?, Two years later, in 1373, the Chapter General 
elected an Italian friar, Bartolomeo da Rinonico of Pisa, the 
celebrated author of the Liber de Conformitate Vitae Beati Francisci 
ad Vitam Domini Iesu ; but owing to the wars he was never able 
to come to England.® 

So far as Cambridge was concerned it is clear that an attempt 


1 Analecta’ Franciscana, iv. 527. 2 See above, p. 292. 
3 Wadding, Annales Minorum, viii. 323-4. 

4Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1926, p. 822n. 

5 Sbharalea, Bull. Franc. vi. 398, 456, 469, 498, 558-9. 

6 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1922, p. 346. 

7 Annales Minorum, viii. 239, 249. 

8 Bartholomew de Pisa, Liber de Conformitate, in Analecta Franciscana, iv. xi. 
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was made to carry out the Benedictine Constitutions of 1336, at 
least seven friars being appointed from time to time to lecture at 
Cambridge. What happened after the election of Bartholomew 
of Pisa in 1373 is not knewn. There were a good many foreign 
friars at Cambridge during the fifteenth century, but they seem 
to have come as students rather than as teachers. 

As far as Oxford is concerned our evidence is much more 
sketchy. The list of Oxford ‘lectors’ in Eccleston ends about 
1349 (which is about ten years earlier than the Cambridge list) 
so that the Constitutions of Benedict XII would hardly affect 
it. It is known, however, from other sources that in 1340 the 
Chapter General of Assisi did elect Peter de Gaeta to read the 
Sentences at Oxford, though he was prevented by the king of 
Naples from coming to England. Consequently the Chapter 
General, meeting at Marseilles in 1343, elected another man in 
his stead, Francis a 8S. Simone de Pisis. His fellow-citizen, 
Bartholomew of Pisa, assures us that this friar did actually spend 
some years at Oxford, of which university he was D.D.1_ Another 
to be elected as ‘lector’ was Ludovicus a Castellione Aretino, 


though the date of his election is uncertain. We are on surer 


ground with William de Prato, a native of Paris who, according 
to a papal letter, ‘studied many years at Oxford and lectured 
in the theological faculty and obtained the licence of teaching in 


the said faculty and the honour of Master’. He was elected by 
the Chapter General at Assisi in 1354 to go to England and ob- 
‘tained special permission from Edward III to enter the country.” 
The last of the foreign ‘lectors’ who are known to have Been 
chosen to come to Oxford was Nicholas of Gamundia, elected at 
Assisi in 1399, but, like Gaeta and Bartholomew of Pisa, he never 
came.* 

If our evidence for foreigners at Oxford in the fourteenth 
century as teachers is weak, we know of several friars who came 
there as students. Dr. Little mentions the following in his Grey 
Friars in Oxford: Giuliortus de Limosano, a native of Sicily who 
was at Oxford about 1358; two friars of Aragon, Dalmacus de 
Raxach and Franciscus de Graynoylles, in 1378; Peter Philargi 
de Candia, who afterwards became Pope Alexander V ; and Jacob 
Fey of Florence. To these may be added e Breton friar, Ricardus 
de Guergoilleio, who was at Oxford in 1369.5 

Outside the universities there were also various foreign friars 


1 Analecta Franciscana, iv. 340; cf. Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 243, 

2 See Biographical Notice in Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 244, and Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, 1938, p. 208. 

3° Oxford and the Ordinations of Benedict XII’, by A. G. Little, in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 1938, pp. 206-9. 

4 Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 239, 243, 252. 

§ Cal, Patent Rolls, Edward III, 1367-70, p 287, 
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in this country for a variety of reasons. The most distinguished 
of them was Peter Bononiensis, bishop of Corbavia in Dalmatia, 
who spent the latter years of his life in England as suffragan 
to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of London and 
Winchester from 1322-7. He died in 1332 and was buried in the 
church of the Friars Minor in London. The London convent 
also contained for a time 9 wandering friar, Philip Demetrii, who 
having been ordained subdeacon in the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield in 1361 migrated to London where he was ordained 
deacon in 1363, after which he went north again to Nottingham, 
of which house he was a member when he entered the priesthood 
in 1365.2 Two other London friars were Giraldus de Pisario, 
‘ doctor theologie egregius de provincia Acquitanie ’,* and Ubertino 
de Piagerio di Corleone who, in 1372, became bishop of Korghos 
in Armenia and was translated to the see of Patti-Lippari in 1373.4 
What brought these men to London it is hard to say, for it was 
not one of the great educational centres. Even less so was 
Colchester, though it attracted three Italians about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Two of them came from Terni, Andrew 
and John ‘de Interampne ’,® the third being Bartholomew de 
Yporegia (Ivrea) who was ordained priest in 1364. This friar 
returned afterwards to Italy where he joined the party of the anti- 
Minister Angelus and, in 1387, was appointed a rival Provincial 
Minister of Milan, his appointment being confirmed by the anti- 
Pope Clement.* About the same time as these three Italians were 
at Colchester, another Italian friar, Thomas de Pisa, was at 
Hereford,” and there were at least three Germans in this country, 
Hilgerus and Mathias of Cologne at Leicester * and Hermann of 
Westfalia, probably at Chichester.® - 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the university of 
Oxford was suffering to some extent from the charge of being 
associated with Wyclifism. This probably reduced the number 
of foreign students, especially among the friars. Orthodox con- 
tinental ministers would naturally hesitate to send their young 
scholars to.a place so dangerous. All the same there is evidence 





1 Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 195; Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, 

p. 72. 
2 Register of R. de Stretton, in William Salt Archaeological Society, ee Series, x 

169, 195; Regist. S. Sudbiria, ii. 19. 

. Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, p. 84. Kingsford suggests that this may be the 
same as Geraldus Pasquerii (cf. Denifle, Chart. Univ. Paris, ii. 451-2). 

* Kingsford, op. cit. p. 65 ; Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum, vi. 409, 474, 493, 524. 

5 Andrew was ordained priest in 1368, John in 1369; Regist. S. Sudbiria, ii. 63, 72. 

® Regist. S. Sudbiria, ii. 25; Wadding, Annales Minorum, ix. 75; cf. Sbaralea, 
Bullarium Franciscanum, vii. 266. 7 Regist. J. Trillek, p. 618. 

® These two friars were both ordained deacon in 1371 (Register of R. de Stretton, 
p- 247). Mathias was appointed a Papal Chaplain in 1376 (Bull. Franc. vi, 569). 
® Register of R. Rede, in Sussex Record Soc, xi. 337, 
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of one or two foreign friars at Oxford in the fifteenth century. 
Little mentions Mathias Doring of Erfurt who was at Oxford 
about 1415,! but before that time there was an Italian friar there, 
Francis de Florencia, who probably came over in 1400.2 Later in 
the century we find Gundesalvus of Portugal taking his B.D. at 
Oxford in 1456 and his D.D. three years later, Laurentius Gulielmi 
de Savona of the province of Genoa who lectured at Oxford shortly 
after this, and Petrus Pauli de Nycopia about 1491.* 

On the other hand, Cambridge flourished in the fifteenth 
century at Oxford’s expense. ‘It was not until Oxford had 
become impregnated with the Wyclifite heresy ’, writes Rashdall,* 
‘that Cambridge came into fashion with cautious parents and 
attracted the patronage of royal champions of orthodoxy and 
their ecclesiastical advisers’. But it was not only parents who 
were cautious. Those who stood in loco parentis to the young 
friars seem to have looked favourably upon Cambridge, and we 
are not surprised to find a fairly large number of foreign students 
in the Franciscan house there during the fifteenth century. Many 
of them were Germans, but there were Italians as well. They 
appear to have come over as young men or boys, generally in 
minor orders, and to have been ordained while at the university. 
The Ely episcopal registers contain the following names of Cam- 
bridge Franciscans of German origin: Bretardus de Argentina 
(Strasburg) ordained subdeacon in 1457, Nicholas Heinrici or- 
dained deacon in 1462, Tilmannus de Bunna (Bonn) and Nicholas 
de Confluentia (Coblenz) ordained deacon in 1467, Otto Enghelen 
and Radulphus Wagas ordained priest in 1476, and Otto Robend- 
geren ordained deacon in 1497.5 The Italians were: John of 
Cremona ordained priest and John of Tranto ordained acolyte in 
1496, John Troretta ordained subdeacon in 1497, and Otto de 
Via ordained priest in 1498.6 In addition to these, Laurentius 
sulielmi de Savona, whom we have already mentioned as an 
Oxford friar, lectured for a time at Cambridge about 1478.’ 

But Oxford and Cambridge were by ne means the only places 
which attracted friars from abroad in the fifteenth century. 
Hereford had always had a good friars’ school since the thirteenth 
century when it was mentioned by both Eccleston and Adam 


1 Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 256-7. 

2 Cal. Patent Rolls, Henry IV, 1399-1401, p. 355. 

4 Little, op. cit., pp. 264-6, 268. 

“ Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, edn. Powicke and Emden, 
iii. 285. 

5 Ely Registers: Gray, fos. 204, 209b, 211b, 216b; Alcock, fo. 242. Tilmann de 
Bunna must not be confused with an earlier friar of this name who lectured at Cologne 
1394-1409 (W. Lampen, ‘ Fratres Minores in Universitate Coloniensi’, in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 1930, p. 472). 

® Ely Registers: Alcock, fos. 240b, 241, 242b, 247b. 

? Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 265-6, 
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Marsh.’ Hither came a large number of Germans, young men in 
minor orders, many of whom proceeded to the diaconate or to the 
priesthood during their stay in England. The Hereford episcopal 
registers of the fifteenth century tell us of Johannes de Colonia, 
Nicholas de Saxonia, Nicholas de Colonia, Hermannus de Saxonia, 
Johannes de Colonia, Petrus de Colonia, Conradus de Westfalia, 
Theodoricus de Saxonia, Johannes de Bonna, Johannes de Nussia 
(Neuss), Thomas de Bonna, and Johannes Schoenecken.? There 
were also two friars there who look like Italians : Otto Senobio 
and Andreas de Mendario.* At the neighbouring convent of 
Worcester we find two Germans: Nicholas de Colonia and 
Henricus de Argentina (Strasburg), and one Italian, John de 
Gaudino. At Gloucester there were as many as five Germans : 
Jacobus de Francford, Rogerus de Saxonia, Johannes and Henricus 
de Colonia, and Petrus de Nussia.5 Bristol produced five Ger- 
mans : Hermann, ‘* Jacobus and Johannes de Colonia, Johannes de 
Westfalia, and Arnaldus de Hollandia, and one Italian, Franciscus 
de Italia.? Canterbury had a cosmopolitan: crowd including: 
Jasper de Argentina (Strasburg), Johannes de Confluentia (Cob- 
lenz), Henricus de Cosnaburg (? Osnabriick), Amelricus de Lou- 
vain, Johannes de Colonia, Conrad Keller, Johannes de Bessalia, 
and Laurencius Banerdo.8 Even remote places like Bridgwater 
and Exeter had a few foreigners among their men, for at the former 
we find Ludovicus de Colonia, Theodoricus Wellinc, and Mey- 
noldus Gronigh,® while Exeter produced an Italian, Peter de 
Subenicho, described as ‘ provincie Romane ’. London probably 
attracted friars from a good many places but not many foreigners 
are known. In the Notarial Instrument certifying the Agreement 
for Masses made between the London friars and William Cantelowe 
is a list of the thirty-four friars who, in 1460, composed the com- 
munity. Only one appears to have been a foreigner—a German, 
Herman of Cologne." Earlier in the fifteenth century we know of 


1 Eccleston, de Adventu, p. 62; Monumenta Franciscana, i. 391-2; and cf. M. R. 
James, ‘The Library of the Grey Friars of Hereford’, in Collectanea Franciscana, i. 
114-6. 

2 Regist. R. Mascall, pp. 146, 154, 157, 164; Regist. 7’. Poltone, p. 19; Regist. 7’. 
Spofford, p. 313; Regist. J. Stanbury, pp. 148-9; Regist. T. Myllyng, p. 160. 

3 Regist. E. Lacy, p. 104; Regist. T. Spofford, pp. 335-8. ° 

4 Regist. R. Mascall, p. 145; Regist. T. Spofford, p. 327; Sede Vacante Register, in 
Worcestershire Historical Society, ii. 375. 

5 Regist. T. Spofford, pp. 301, 336, 342; Regist. R. Beauchamp, p. 14; Regist. R. 
Boulers, p. 20; Regist. J. Stanbury, p. 139. . 

6 Hermann de Colonia was at London in 1460; cf. Collectanea Franciscana, ii. 74. 

7 Register of J. Stafford (Somerset Record Society), pp. 289, 294; Register of T. 
Bekynton, pp. 489, 500. : 

8 Cotton, Grey Friars of Canterbury, pp. 81-2. 

® Register of N. Bubwith (Somerset Record Society), pp. 544, 549; Register of T. 
Bekynton, p. 484; , Register of FE. Stafford, p. 454. 10 Tbid. p. 465. 


11 Kingsford, ‘ Additional Material for the History of the Grey Friars, London’, 
in Collectanea Franciscana, ii. 74, . 
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a Gerald de Crugiacha,' and about 1480 there was e friar at London 
called Eryk de Vedica, who may have been a Swede and who was 
a well-known London physician.? 

In the early days of the Franciscan movement it would have 
been considered most improper for a member of the Order to be 
appointed to a benefice. A benefice was not only a cure of souls, 
it was also a source of income, and it would hardly be possible to 
present to a living a man vowed to the strictest poverty. However, 
as the years passed, many of the rules and standards of the early 
days weré modified and some abandoned, so that by the end of the 
fourteenth century we find evidence of Friars Minor being ap- 
pointed to English benefices. Probably the first of these was a 
certain Thomas Wyke who was granted a dispensation to hold a 
benefice in 1392; but the circumstances in this case were ex- 
ceptional for the man was a leper and therefore unable to live in 
a community.* In 1399 a friar called Robert Haunton of the 
diocese of Lichfield received a dispensation ‘to hold a benefice 
with cure of souls, even if wont to be held by secular clerks, and 
to exchange it as often as he pleases ’.4 The practice of appoint- 
ing friars to livings never became very common, but once a pre- 
cedent had been created it was inevitable that such appointments 
should be made from time to time. 

Several of those who acquired benefices in this country were 
foreigners, but it does not follow that they resided here or even 
that they visited the country. It was quite common in medieval 
times for foreign ecclesiastics to be provided to English parishes 
without their having any intention of setting foot on these shores. 
Of foreign Franciscans who were appointed to livings in England 
we know of three. The first was Johannes Henrici de Argentina 
who in 1456 received a dispensation to hold a benefice in this 
country. He became Rector of Whitchurch (Bucks) and chaplain 
to Queen Margaret.> In 1502 a friar called Hercules de Feraria 
was presented to the rectory of Geldeston (Norfolk) and in 1504 
to the living of Slymme (? Lympne) in Kent.* In this latter year 
John de Audernaco, O.F.M., was presented to the church of 
Pertenhall (Hunts).? Whether either of these two friars ever set 
foot in England is doubtful. 

On the other hand, the friars’ schools were still attracting 
foreigners in the early sixteenth century, though apparently less 
than in the previous years. Hereford had two German friars, 


1 Kingsford, ‘ Additional Material for the History of the Grey Friars, London’, 
in Collectanea Franciscana, ii. 74. 

2 Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, pp. 79-80. ‘ Vedica’ may represent 
the modern ‘ Veddige ’. 3 Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 454. * Ibid. v. 190. 

5 Ibid. xi. 118. In 1459 he obtained a dispensation to hold a second living ; ibid. 
p- 562. 


6 Cal. Patent Rolls, Henry VII, 1494-1509, pp. 270, 338. 7 Ibid. p. 349. 
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Franciscus de Colonia who was ordained deacon in 1508 and 
‘Johannes natione Teutonicus’ ordained subdeacon in 1513.1 
Oxford and Cambridge seem to have had no German friars at this 
time, though there were several Portuguese and Italians. Among 
the former were Peter Lusetanus (or de Campo Portugallensis), 
at Oxford before 1506,? Antonius Lusitanus who, after six years 
at Salamanca, spent five years at.Cambridge and took his B.D. 
there in 1525, and Antonius Papudo who graduated B.D. of 
Oxford in 1527.4 There were also two Italians at Oxford, John 
de Castro of Bologna and a Florentine, Nicholas de Burgo, who 
was one of those who supported the divorce of Henry VIII.° 

Meanwhile the number of foreign friars in the country was 
largely increased by the arrival of the Observants about 1480 
and the setting up of new convents at Greenwich and Richmond. 
According to Dr. Little : ‘the recruits came mostly from abroad. 
Probably all the original Greenwich friars were foreigners ; and 
the ordination lists show that during the second and third decades 
of the Convent’s existence the foreign element far exceeded the 
native. In England the Strict Observance was a plant of foreign 
origin ; it required much artificial stimulation, and took long to 
strike its roots in the soil.’* At the end of his pamphlet on the 
Introduction of the Observant Friars into England Little gives a list 
of fifty-four Observants whose names appear in the registers of 
the bishops of London. Of these, thirty-one are obviously of 
foreign extraction, coming from Calais, Malines, Aachen, Mainz, 
Xanten, Genemuiden, Herenthals, Zutphen, Kampen, Emden, 
Ootmarsun, Waereghem, and Worms.” The same would be true 
of other Observant convents where we find a number of foreigners 
such as Johannes and Franciscus de Machlinia (Malines) at New- 
castle ® and Iudocus de Amsterdam at Canterbury in 1534.° 
Francis Faber, who described himself as ‘omnium fratrum 
minorum regularis observantie in regno Anglie humilis servus 
et provincialis minister ’, probably came from Lorraine.’ 

But if the proportion of foreign friars among the Observants 
was always high, among the Conventuals it dropped rapidly in 
the sixteenth century. A few, such as the Portuguese friars at 
Oxford and Cambridge, came over to complete their studies ; 
but the fairly large contingent from Germany seems to have come 
to anend about 1500. By the time of the dissolution of the friaries 

1 Regist. R. Mayew, pp. 249, 261. * Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 270. 
8 Grace Book B, edn. Mary Bateson, ii. 130, and I, p. 224. 

4 Little, op. cit. p. 284. 

5 Ibid. pp. 276, 280, and ef. p. 115. 

6 Little, ‘ Introduction of the Observant Friars into England ’, from the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, xi. 10. 7 Ibid. pp. 16-7. 


8 Register of R. Fox (Surtees Society), p. 151. * V.C. H. Kent, ii. 193. © 
10 Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, p. 207. 
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in 1538-9 the foreigners had almost completely disappeared. 
Lists of the friars in twenty-nine houses at the time of the dis- 
solution have been published, but out of the 302 friars whose 
names are there recorded only two are obvious foreigners— 
Peter de Maguncia (Mainz) at Llanvais ! and William Bruxell at 
Bedford.? * 

Of all the friars who occupied the English convents between 
1224 and 1539 about three thousand are now known to us by 
name.* Of these three thousand nearly two hundred are known 
to have been foreigners, and of these foreigners over fifty came 
from Germany and the Low Countries and nearly as many from 
Italy. Only about thirty are known to have come from France, 
and seventeen of these were Breton friars in the household of the 
countess of Pembroke in 1324. There may be several reasons 
for this small proportion of French friars in England. One is the 
constant wars between England and France which would naturally 
make it almost impossible for French friars to settle here. Another 
reason is the popularity of Paris for theological study. French 
friars who wished to pursue their studies would naturally drift 
towards Paris rather than to Oxford or Cambridge or one of the 
smaller English schools. But perhaps the strongest reason is the 
difficulty of distinguishing a French name from an English one 
at a time when the French language was naturally spoken by 
educated Englishmen. As we look through Ordination. lists and 
Bishops’ Registers and come upon a name such as Hermannus de 
Colonia we can be practically certain that the owner of it was a 
German. But when, for example, in the Register of Archbishop 
Winchelsey we find that in September 1296 he ordained to the 
priesthood a Franciscan of the name of Robertus Bonenfaunt it is 
impossible to say whether the man were English or French, for 
the name Bonenfaunt was quite a common surname in England 
in the middle ages and has survived to this day under the form 
Bullivant.4 The same might be said of many other names such 
as Marcel Halmont,® Roger Malemeyns,* Johannes Huguest,’ 
Bastien Reguler,’ or Henry and Thomas Chambron.® Peter de 


1 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xiii. pt. 2, p. 50. 

2 Righth Report of the Deputy Keeper, App. ii, p. 9. 

3 This number will, no doubt, be considerably increased when more of the Bishops’ 
Registers are published. 

4 Regist. R. Winchelsey, p. 913; cf. E. Weekley, Surnames, p. 247. 

5 A friar of Gloucester, ordained priest in 1444; Regist. T’. Spofford, p. 342. 

® Licensed for the diocese of Canterbury in 1300; Regist. R. Winchelsey, p. 391. 

7 A friar of Dorchester, ordained priest in 1456; Register of T. Bekynton, p. 508. 

8 A friar of Gloucester, ordained priest in 1508; Regist. R. Mayew, p. 248. 

® Henry was ordained deacon and priest in 1350; Regist. J. Trillek, pp. 524, 532. 
Thomas was a friar of Bristol when he was ordained deacon in 1440 (Regist. of J. 
Stafford, Somerset Record Society, p. 384) and of Gloucester when he was ordained 
priest in 1441 (Regist. T'. Spofford, p. 336). 
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Brabanc, a friar of Bodmin, probably came from Brabant.’ But 
as regards all these friars with French names it is-impossible to be 
certain of their provenance. 

If we allow for a number of French friars in addition to those 
of whom we can be reasonably certain, it appears that the pro- 
portion of foreigners among the Friars Minor in England was, 
over the whole period of their establishment in this country, 
between eight and ten per cent.; and it is quite clear that, 
except in the very early days, they came as visitors and played 
little part in the affairs of the Order. Except for Agnellus of 
Pisa (1224-36) and his successor Albert of Pisa (1236-9) all the 
Provincial Ministers were obviously -born and bred in England.? 
The same is true of the heads of custodies and the wardens of the 
convents. A few foreigners held office in the thirteenth century, 
but from about 1275 onwards all the two hundred known ‘ cus- 
todes ’ and wardens were Englishmen. The only foreigners who 
had any standing in this country—apart from the Observants— 
were the friars who were appointed by the Chapter General to 
lecture at Oxford or at Cambridge. The rest came as visitors, a 
few to teach but the majority to learn. We should expect the 
friars’ schools at the university towns to draw a number of foreign 
students ; the remarkable thing is the high proportion of foreigners 
at the smaller places such as Hereford and Colchester and 
Gloucester. 

The only explanation of this is that the English convents soon 
acquired a great reputation for their schools, and that this re- 
putation was sustained until about the end. Eccleston tells us 
that before the death of William of Nottingham in 1254 ‘there 
were thirty lecturers in England who solemnly disputed, and three 
or four who lectured without disputation ’.2 To this statement 
Little adds: ‘As the Franciscan houses at this time numbered 
about forty, one sees that the Franciscan province was approaching 
the Dominican ideal that there should be no house without a 
lecturer ’.4 Apart from those at Oxford and Cambridge not many 
of these ‘lectors ’ are known by name, but a few scattered refer- 
ences show that there were teachers at various times at London, 
Hereford, Canterbury, Leicester,-Worcester, Bristol, Bridgwater, 
Richmond, and Carlisle. Most of these teachers had probably 
attended the schools at Oxford or Cambridge before being 


1 Ordained priest in 1419 (Regist. of E. Stafford, p. 459); cf. William Braban, of 
Hereford, ordained subdeacon in 1425 (Regist. T. Spofford, p. 298). 

2 See the list in Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, pp. 189-206. 

* Eccleston, de Adventu, p. 63. 

* Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, pp. 163-4. Compare the pride of 
Roger Bacon who boasted that every city and borough had its teacher of theology 
mainly through the work of the two student Orders: Opera inedita, pp. 398, 432. 
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appointed to lecture in the convents, so that it is possible that 
a fairly high standard of teaching was maintained. Nothing 
else, it would seem, is so likely to explain the fact that so many 
foreign students were attracted to this country to spend a few 
years among the English friars. No wonder that John of Parma 
wished that the Province of England might be set in the midst 
of the world that it might be an example to others ! 
J. R. H. MoormMan. 











English Merchants in Naples and Sicily in 
the Seventeenth Century* 


oe before the struggle between Elizabethan England and 
iu Philip the Second’s Spain flared up into open war, there was 
an increasingly bitter struggle for the trade of the Spanish colonies 
and dominions. During the sixteenth century English trade broke 
away from the traditional medieval channels and new companies 
were established to trade regularly with places where formerly 
only an occasional English merchantman had made its appearance. 
There were rivals everywhere. Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Venetians claimed the monopoly of the trade of certain areas, 
and the Dutch, who were new-comers like the English, were keen 
and hostile competitors for the trade of the decaying older empires. 
Sixteenth-century trade was therefore closely related to and 
often indistinguishable from intermittent naval warfare and 
piracy ; and nearly everywhere the greatest rival was still Spain. 

The most important and most successful new fields of ex- 
pansion for English trade were, on the one hand, America and the 
East Indies and, on the other, the Near East and the Mediter- 
ranean. In America and, to a lesser extent, in India there were 


. 

1The main sources for the history of the English merchants in Naples and Sicily 
are the ‘State Papers, Naples and Sicily’ and the ‘ Foreign Entry Books’, in the 
Public Record Office. The former consist of letters by English consuls and merchants 
in Naples, Messina, and Palermo to successive Secretaries of State, while the latter 
comprise the letter-books of the Secretaries for the Southern Department, being copies 
of outgoing letters to the consuls and of royal letters to the viceroys. The Port Books, 
which are also in the Public Record Office, contain useful particulars of ships bound 
for Naples and Sicily and of their cargoes ; but as they usually give only the port of 
destination and not the ports of call, statistics of the trade and its development cannot 
be compiled from them, for it is impossible to tell which of the ships, listed for various 
other Mediterranean destinations, called also at south Italian ports, and what cargo 
they discharged there. Much scattered information can be found in the ‘ State Papers, 
Spanish’; in the manuscript collections of the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library ; in the published Calendars of State Papers, Venetian, and in other printed 
sources. There are a few more consular letters in the Bath MSS. Collection, listed on 
page 248 of the Fourth Report on the Historical Manuscript Commission. These are 
not, at the moment, available for study, but it is unlikely that they contain much new 
material. The absence of an ‘ Italian Company’ means that there are no company 
records for Italy like the Turkey Papers of the Levant Company for Constantinople 
and Aleppo, which give a full and continuous account both of the commercial and 
diplomatic activities of the company’s agents. Although these sources leave con- 
siderable gaps, especially in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, they 
nevertheless provide a comprehensive picture of the development of English trade in 
Naples and Sicily, as well as an interesting commentary on seventeenth-century 
commercial practices and Anglo-Spanish relations. 
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expanding markets for goods which the English merchants could 
supply, chiefly, manufactures, certain minerals, slaves and_ fish ; 
requirements which the imperial powers; Spain, Portugal, and the 
decaying Mogul empire, could not satisfy. In return Britain 
offered markets for the colonial goods which Spain and Portugal 
could not themselves absorb. 

In the Levant and even more in the central Mediterranean 
conditions of trade were radically different. Here there were 
old-established static markets and organized export industries for 
currants, oil, silk, and wine. The volume of trade remained 
constant and limited, and any expansion of English trade meant 
a diminution of the trade of Spain or Venice or of their dependen- 
cies. For the Ottoman and Venetian empires and the Italian 
dependencies of Spain were not colonies of the American and 
Indian type but states or constituent parts of empires with 
rights and individuality of their own. 

Successful expansion of English trade in the Mediterranean 
was therefore dependent on two main factors: commercial 
efficiency greater than that of the older trading powers together 
with the provision of a better market, and political backing of the 
English merchants by a government strong enough to secure them 
against armed attacks by their rivals or restrictions imposed on 
them by the governments of the countries in which they traded. 
This meant that the expansion of English trade in the Mediter- 
ranean was directly dependent on naval power and, as this in- 
creased in the course of the seventeenth century, so trade increased 
and the position of the English merchants became more secure. 
As southern Italy was both economically poorer and politically 
more self-conscious than the countries of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and as Spain and the Barbary pirates were less influenced by 
considerations of commerce than were Venice and the Porte, the 
influence of political and naval factors in the development of 
English trade in the central Mediterranean was much greater 
than it was in the Levant. All traffic between the east and the 
west Mediterranean must pass through this area and it was, 
moreover, the vital link on which depended the communications 
of the Spanish empire in Europe. These strategic considerations 
gave the south Italian trade a political importance out of pro- 
portion to its purely economic value. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, before the establishment of permanent 
Mediterranean bases, the Admiralty and the British Mediter- 
ranean squadron came to rely on the British consuls in Naples 
and Sicily for information and active assistance. The consuls thus 
played a vital if unspectacular part in the defeat of Louis XIV. 


1 For the development of British naval power in the Mediterranean see J. S. Corbett, 
England in the Mediterranean, 2 vols. (London, 1904). 
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Neither merchants nor statesmen at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century were fully aware of these factors. As long 
as there was no permanent Mediterranean squadron, the political 
importance of the merchants in Naples and Sicily was limited to 
providing material for the anti-Spanish agitation in Parliament.! 
The diplomatic support which the merchants received was due 
not so much to a realization of the value of their trade or their 
strategic position as to a general policy of government support 
of English merchants against Spain. The strategic position of 
the English merchants in Naples and Sicily was only slowly 
appreciated, and it was not until the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century that British policy logically developed to the next 
stage in the control of the Mediterranean—the occupation of per- 
manent naval bases at Tangier, Gibraltar, Minorca, and finally 
Malta. 

While diplomatic and naval support for the English merchants 
in southern Italy was only gradually developing, their commercial 
superiority over their Italian and Spanish rivals was marked 
from the very beginning of their activities. In the last decade 
of the sixteenth century, Moryson wrote in his [tinerary : 


“The Italians, the old conquerors of the world are at this day so 
effeminate and so inamored of their Paradise of Italy, as nothing but 
desperate fortune can make them undertake voyages by Sea or Land 

2 

and he went on to particularize : 


‘I observed English Shipps going forth from Venice with Italian 
Shipps to have sayled into Syria and returned to Venice twice, before 
the Italian Shipps made one retorne, whereof two reasons may be 
given, one that the Italians pay their Marriners by the day, how long 
soever the voyage lasteth, which makes them upon the least storme putt 
into harbors, whence only few wyndes can bring them out, whereas 
the English are payed by the voyage, and so beate out stormes at Sea, 
and are ready to take the first wynde any thing favourable unto 
them. The other that Italian Shipps are heavy in sayling, and great 
of burthen, and the Governors and Mariners not very expert, nor 
bold, and so are less fitt in that narrow Sea full of Ilands, to beate out 
stormes at Sea, whereas the English Shipps are swift in sayling . . .’.8 


Added to these advantages there was an excellent market for 
Mediterranean goods in England and plenty of capital and enter- 
prise to finance even risky commercial undertakings. In the 
earlier part of the century English enterprise left enough room 
for the French and the Dutch and later, especially during the 


1 Cf. the case of the Trial below, pp. 10 ff. 


2 F. Moryson’s Itinerary ; Shakespeare's Europe, ed. C. Hughes (London, 1903), 
p- 135. 


3 Ibid. p. 136. 
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Messinese war,! the English had the advantage of being neutral 
in fighting which involved their two most dangerous rivals, and 
nearly succeeded in driving both the Dutch and the French 
completely out of the Mediterranean carrying trade. 

After the peace with Spain of 1604 English merchants could 
settle for the first time in the Spanish dominions of Italy. Naples, 
Messina, and Palermo were at first primarily ports of call for 
ships proceeding to or coming from Venice and the Levant, ports 
where part of a ship’s cargo might be discharged or taken aboard, 
rather than ports of destination. The central Mediterranean 
trade was at no time sufficiently important to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a special company, even assuming that the Levant 
Company would have submitted to’a breach of its monopoly 
position in the Mediterranean. As centres of distribution of goods 
from both east and west the south Italian ports were inferior 
to Leghorn which was nearer to England and had been a free 
port since 1593.2. For this reason much of its trade was re-export 
to Naples and elsewhere, often by English merchants. The 
merchant in Naples or Sicily might want only part of the cargo 
of a ship from England and payment of the high Neapolitan 
duties would not have to be made on the whole cargo. Much of 
the Leghorn trade, as the Venetian secretary pointed out, was 
the sale of stolen goods bought cheaply from pirates; and for 
such shady practices Leghorn, with its large international trading 
community, was much better placed than any port in a Spanish 
dominion. 

Starting as casual traders in English cloth, fish, and metals, 
and in Italian silks, oil, and wines, and still given to some of the 
piratical habits of the previous century, the English gradually 
established permanent and respectable merchant communities in 
the big Neapolitan and Sicilian ports. Consuls were appointed, 
and a slowly increasing body of rights and privileges was wrung 
frem grudging Spanish viceroys in proportion to the increase of 
the economic importance of these communities and of British 
sea power. Only temporarily checked by two short wars with 
Spain in 1625 and 1655, the English merchants far outstripped 
the import, export, and carrying trade of all other nations. Up 
to the year 1702 their economic and political status continued to 
improve in spite of native and foreign competition, official Spanish 
obstruction, and even of several attempts to prohibit their trade 
altogether. 

After so many years of bitterly-fought naval and trade war, 
it was not to be expected that relations with the local Spanish 

! Vide infra, pp. 32 ff. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 20, p. 222. A. C. Wood, A History of the 
Levant Company (Oxford), 1935, p. 64. 
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authorities would immediately become smooth and cordial after 
1604. The governments, both in Madrid and in London, were 
anxious to build up normal commercial intercourse. Philip III 
wrote repeatedly to his viceroys urging them to favour the 
English.1_ In particular he commanded that in cases pending 
for contraband, the ships and goods should be restored to their 
owners if they deposited caution-money for their appearance 
before the court dealing with the case.2. James I, for his part, 
resisted strong pressure from parliament to make reprisals or 
declare war when the Spaniards did not observe the terms of the 
peace.* 

Nevertheless, conflicts continued, due to minor piracies * or 
ignorance of Spanish laws on the part of the English, and to dis- 
trust, reprisals, and more often plain rapacity on the part of the 
Spaniards. In 1604 there occurred an incident which was to 
play a principal part in determining Anglo-Spanish relations for 
the next seven years. A ship, the 7'rial, belonging to the London 
merchants John Eldred and Richard Hall, and carrying a cargo 
worth 200,000 crowns,° was captured by the galleys of the vice- 
roy of Sicily, the duke of Feria. William Resoute, the merchants’ 
agent in Palermo, wrote that Eldred and Hall had confessed 
quite openly that they had pillaged a small abandoned ship but 
that they had been willing to restore the property to its rightful 
owners. Nevertheless the Sicilian courts declared the ship a 
pirate, confiscated its cargo and imprisoned the crew. Following 
the merchants’ appeal to the Privy Council, Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
the British ambassador in Madrid, took up the case with the 
Spanish government. It soon appeared that it was typical of 
many others and would become a test case. The Spanish legal 
system, according to which in cases of conviction the goods of the 
accused were divided in equal proportions between the crown, the 
judge, and the informer, gave no chance of acquittal in an inferior 
court.?. It was always possible to bribe witnesses with part of 
the booty and appeals to superior courts took years and were 
very costly. Moreover, Feria had powerful friends at the court 
of Madrid and the Spanish government did not take English 
threats of reprisal very seriously.’ 

The owners of the Trial, despairing of obtaining help from the 
pro-Spanish Privy Council, now appealed to parliament, which 

1 E.g. quoted by Resoute in a letter to Salisbury, 10 March 1606, in 8.P. 93/1, no. 13. 

2 C.8.P. Venetian, x. 319. 3 Ibid. passim. 

4 E.g. the complaints of the Genoese Cigala, S.P. 93/1, 6; and of the Algerians in 
Rymer, Foedera (London, 1732), xix. 2. 

5 O.S.P. Venetian, x. 482. * Resoute to Salisbury, 1606, S.P. 93/1, 13. 

7 Cornwallis to Salisbury, October 1605, Memorials of Affairs of State . . . Original 


Papers of Sir Ralph Winwood (London, 1725), ii. 155 ff. 
8 Winwood, ibid. ; C.S.P. Venetian, x. 396. 
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debated the case in March 1607. The Spaniards had tried to 
make members of the crew confess to piracy, and the account of 
the torture and death of three of their number produced a pro- 
found effect.1 Parliament promised a large subsidy in case of a 
breach with Spain and clamoured for the issuing of letters of 
marque.” It took all Salisbury’s skill to avert a crisis and explain 
that nothing would be gained by the granting of letters of marque 
since the Spaniards would immediately retaliate by confiscating 
all English property in Spanish dominions.* But the government 
promised to do its best for the merchants. A special agent, 
George Rookes, was dispatched to Sicily,t and Cornwallis re- 
newed his ¢fforts in Madrid. Yet the Spaniards were desperately 
slow, even in their own most important cases ; Cornwallis wrote 
that they were hoping for trouble for the British government in 
Scotland and Ireland, and Salisbury, who received a pension from 
Spain,® was not as firm as Cornwallis thought necessary. ‘ Of 
the Merchants’ Causes I grow almost wearye, and pitty you I 
protest that [you] are indeed made rather a factor than an 
Ambassador. . .’.’,6 he wrote to Cornwallis in 1607.7 

In December 1609 the Council of Italy, the supreme court of 
appeal for Italian cases, finally pronounced in favour of Eldred 
and Hall. This altered nothing, for the new duke of Feria, heir 
to the deceased viceroy, simply refused to restore the confiscated 
property and the discussion continued. In August 1610 
Cornwallis’s successor Cottington was finally ordered to present 
an ultimatum : he would be recalled and letters of marque would 
be issued if there was not an immediate and favourable considera- 
tion of the merchants’ cases. At the same time Eldred and Hall, 
‘not without permission of the Council’, fitted out two ships for 
reprisals. When the Spanish ambassador demanded the restitu- 
tion of a prize they had taken, the council delayed the case long 
enough for the merchants to sell their prize in Flanders. This 
helped. A whole series of orders to courts dealing with British 

10.8.P. Venetian, :. 396 ff.; Journals of the House of Commons, i. 341 f., 373 f., 
1044 ff. 


20.8.P. Venetian, x. 485 ff. 

3S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I (London, 1863), 
i. 340. 

4*The Instructions given to George Rookes goeinge into Sicilie, 1604’, British 
Museum MS. Cotton, Julius E II. This is a manuscript copy with no signature of the 
minister concerned. The date of the heading, not repeated in the text, does not seem 
to be correct. The Trial was captured in the autumn of 1604 and the judgement of 
the Sicilian court was not given until 1605. The British government is more likely to 
have sent a special agent after the debate in parliament, i.e. 1607 or later, than before 
the usual diplomatic means had been tried. 

5 Gardiner, op. cit. ii. appendix. ® Winwood, op. cit. ii. 343. 

7 Cornwallis, during his term of office, had dealt with nineteen mercantile cases. 
S.P. 94/16, 290. 

§S.P. 94/16, 242. °C.S.P. Venetian, xii. 74. 
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mercantile cases was issued by Philip III and the duke of Lerma, 
his chief minister,! and at least some of the cases were settled. 
But the duke of Feria was at that time in Paris as Spanish 
ambassador and the consideration of his case had to await his 
return. 

There is no indication in the correspondence of the British 
ambassadors that Feria ever returned the confiscated property, 
although the Trial itself was ‘restored to its owners. The last 
available reference to the case indicates that in April 1611 it was 
not yet settled. 

The case of the T'’rial shows clearly the difficulties and hazards 
which the British merchants in the Mediterranean hat to face in 
the early years of the seventeenth century and the political reper- 
cussions involved. Sir John Digby, the new ambassador in 
Madrid, proposed to go to the root of the trouble by suggesting 
to the Spanish government that special commissions should be 
appointed to hear appeals from local courts, that no goods should 
be confiscated until such appeals had been heard, and that British 
consuls should be appointed in all ports where British merchants 
traded.2, These proposals were not entirely new.* Cottington 
had demanded the appointment of special commissions in his 
note of 1610; the stay of execution of judgements given by local 
courts had been proposed by Philip III himself,‘ and Cornwallis 
had often complained of the inadequacy of such consuls as there 
were. In Messina the merchants had, in 1606, proposed to the 
viceroy the appointment of an Italian as consul, and Resoute 
complained to Salisbury that a foreigner and especially a catholic 
was no fit person to represent the merchants and to ‘ seale with 
the Armor of His Royal Majestie of England’.» At about the 
same time certain English Jesuits in Naples had induced the 
Neapolitan government to confer a ‘kind of consulship’ on an 
Irishman called Walle. It was part of Rookes’ mission to depose 
Walle and elect a new consul. Digby’s proposals were not 
immediately accepted by the Spanish Government? and, with 
the proposed Spanish marriages and the growing crisis of German 
protestantism, the merchants’ cases from about 1611 onwards 
ceased to be the main issue in Anglo-Spanish relations. The 
British government, however, na longer acquiesced in the appoint- 
ment of its consuls by Spanish viceroys and began to exercise 
strict control over their election. 

In these uncertain conditions trade with the Spanish dominions 
in Italy was not at first very considerable. The Port Books for 





1§.P. 94/17, 215 ff. ; 94/18, 47. ® Gardiner, op. cit. ii. 79 ff. ; S.P. 94/18, 153 ff. 
3 As Gardiner (ii. 79 ff.) seems to imply. *§.P. 93/1, 13. 

5§.P. 93/1, 19. * Instructions given to George Rookes. 

7 Gardiner, op. cit. ii. 79 ff. * Correspondence of Digby, S.P. 94/17, 19. 
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1615, for instance, mention only four ships bound for Naples and 
none bound for any Sicilian port, but this leaves out of account 
those ships which were bound for other ports and only disposed 
part of their cargo in Naples and Sicily as also the large quantities 
of goods which were taken by barges from Leghorn to Naples. 
Cargoes were varied, though probably not as much as those 
destined for the Barbary Coast :! cloth, especially the variety 
called perpetuana, was the chief article of export to Naples, with 
fish and iron coming next in importance.? 

Although there are no systematic accounts of English com- 
mercial activities, any political crisis in Italy produced a great 
increase of correspondence between southern Italy and England 
which throws considerable light on the life and activities of the 
English merchants. The most important Italian crisis during 
James I’s reign was the duke of Osufia’s censpiracy against 
Venice. England was nominally neutral, but the government 
allowed Venice to buy and equip ships in England. Osuifia 
tried to do the same through private English merchants whom he 
supplied with money, and for some time during the year 1617 
the Venetian ambassadors in capitals of western Europe were 
frantically trying to prevent Osuifia’s agent, Alexander Rose, 
from carrying out these designs. Rose’s role seems, however, to 
have been ambiguous ; for his ship, the Royal Merchant, would 
not trust the viceroy sufficiently to go into Naples, and stood off 
until the Neapolitan galleys appeared, when it fled back to Messina. 
Osuiia had forcibly detained several English ships in Naples for 
use against Venice * and Rose may have feared that Osuiia might 
evade payment for the ship by forcible seizure. The seizure of 
neutral ships by belligerents for their own use, the right of angary, 
was to be one of the main points at issue between the governments 
of Naples and Sicily and the English merchants throughout the 
seventeenth century. 

Buckingham’s unsuccessful expedition to Cadiz and the war 
with Spain led to the first complete interruption of English trade 
in the central Mediterranean since 1604. An English procla- 
mation of the 19 April 1626 explained a previous proclamation 
prohibiting trade with Spain as meaning that English merchants 
were allowed to trade in or with Spain and Spanish dominions, 


1The Dragon of London, sailing for Barbary, had a cargo which included brown 
fustian, Polonia clothing, narrow Normandy canvas, pewter, green copps, opium, tiles, 
narrow satin, Holland cloth, broadcloth, a chest of thirty fowling pieces, quicksilver, 
25 Turkey sword blades, two dozen spectacles with cases. From Exch. K.R. Port 
Books, 19/8, of 22 March and 4 April 1615. 

* E.g. the Desire, C.S.P. Venetian, xiv. 82. 

3 For a short English account, see Corbett, op. cit., ch. 5. 

4 E.g. the William and Ralph and the Delight, 8.P. 93/1, 76. 
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provided they did not expose their ships to capture in Spanish 
ports and provided also they did not trade in contraband. 

The English clearly wanted to make the best of both war and 
trade. In Naples their merchants were imprisoned for one day 
only, but their goods were confiscated in reprisal for the damage 
done at Cadiz. At the same time it was not the English merchants 
alone who suffered. On the 30 December 1625 the Venetian 
secretary in Naples wrote: ‘No business is being transacted in 
this city, as there is little credit and no money, and they are 
terrified of the English; the provisions for defence are worth 
very little ’.? 

In the peace treaty of 1630 * it was agreed that the merchants 
of either country should not be ‘troubled for the saxe of their 
religion ’ (Article 19) and that in case of another war they would 
be given six months grace to wind up their affairs (Article 23). 
In 1634 Charles I wrote to the viceroy of Naples thanking him 
for favouring the British merchants and helping them to re- 
establish their trade. 

In the period following the peace, the English began to take 
over a large part of the carrying trade between the Levant and 
Sicily, and between the Italian ports. This was done by merchants 
of the Levant Company who were primarily engaged in trade with 
Turkey and the Venetian possessions in Greece, rather than by 
merchants resident in the two kingdoms.® 

Owing to the ineffectiveness of English foreign policy during 
the period of Charles I’s personal government, the English mer- 
chants in Naples and Sicily had little diplomatic backing in their 
relations with the Spanish authorities. In September 1640, a 
French fleet, -appearing off the Bay of Naples, came upon the 
“two English ships Northumberland and Bristol Merchant, whom 
they forced to yield after firing a few shots. Apart from an in- 
conclusive gunnery duel with some Spanish shore batteries this 
was their only exploit. ‘They have done no harme’, says the 
anonymous English letter describing the events, .‘ but to the 
English whose ships were taken, and they infinitely abus’d heer, 
as intelligencers with the French whome those ships came pur- 
posely heer to meet and victuall as the Vicekinge and from him 
the people report, so that wee do not walke the streets but with 
danger and fears. . . .’ ® 

Late in year 1640, or early in 1641, the merchants in Naples 
sent a letter to the king and parliament complaining of the 


1 Acts of the Privy Council of England 1625-1626 (London, 1934), p. 441. 
2 Ibid. p. 264. 3S.P. 108/465. 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 38, 669, fo. 31b. 

5 O.8.P. Venetian, xii. 36 and passim, also references in the succeeding volumes. 
6 S.P. 93/1, 123. 
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treatment they received at the hands of the Naples government, 
especially since the appearance of the French fleet. They claimed 
that in the last few years they had been ‘ wrested out. of their 
estate to the value of 120,000 crowns’, mainly by fraudulent 
shopkeepers who bought their goods, went bankrupt, took refuge 
with the Church and then bought their freedom with bribes 
from the courts of justice and returned to their shops with a 
‘Salva Guardia’. Complaints to the viceroy were delayed or 
rejected. The letter ends by painting a probably exaggerated 
but very vivid picture of the conditions under which the English 
colony in Naples lived and worked : 


‘ 


. unto this Add the badd payment or-never which wee receive 
from the kinge of Spaine his ministers when they ceaze [Seize] upon 
our Comodities as lead fish or the like for the use of his Navye. The 
stayinge of our shipps Contrary to your Majesty’s royall Articcles of 
peace, the demands and exactions for the king’s necessities as from 
the natives the Contempt of your Capitulations inforcinge our com- 
modities from places adioyneinge and good marketts, to the Citie 
where Customs are excessive and payments sildom or never. Im- 
prisonment without cause, often by quite inferior officers, infringinge 
our libertie, wronge our Creditt, throwing disgrace upon our Comerce 
and our reputations.’ 

In April 1641 Charles I wrote to Sir Arthur Hopton, the 
ambassador in Madrid, to demand the release of English men 
and goods in Bari,’ but this seems to have been the only action 
taken and the merchants could expect little support from the 
home government at a time when English naval influence in the 
Mediterranean was non-existent. The question of defaulting 
debtors became a recurring complaint and was not satisfactorily 
settled until 1668. Yet despite their difficulties the merchants in 
Naples and Sicily must have considered their trade sufficiently 
profitable to remain there, and there are indications that both 
their position and the value of their trade improved. This was 
especially so during the Commonwealth period when Charles’ 
Longland, the British consul, practically transformed Leghorn 
into a British base.2 The commercial connection between Leg- 
horn and southern Italy was sufficiently close, and the British 
Mediterranean squadron sufficiently respected, for the British 
communities there to attain a diplomatic importance which they 
had not possessed earlier in the century. But an attempt by 
the merchants in Naples to have the case of a Dutch prize decided 
not by the viceroy’s courts but by the British parliament led to 
the arrest of the captains who had captured the Dutch ship. 
They were released on the intervention of the English consul but 
the Dutch ship remained in the hands of the Spaniards.* 


1§.P. 104/170, 111, 2 Corbett, op. cit. i. 244. 3 C.S8.P. Venetian, xxix. 15 ff. 
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It was characteristic of seventeenth-century commercial 
practice that Cromwell’s raid on Santo Domingo in April and 
May 1655 did not immediately disturb Anglo-Spanish relations 
in the Mediterranean. In June of that year the Protector him- 
self bought six stud horses from Naples which were taken to 
England in the Success. But the Venetian Resident in Naples 
who reported this transaction also reported that the English 
were. preparing to abandon Naples.' In October 1655 the 
Neapolitan government raided the houses of the English merchants. 
They found only 30,000 ducats worth of cloth which had just 
arrived and which the English had not yet been able to remove 
with their other goods.*. In January 1656 one English merchant 
asked for permission to trade freely in Naples, offering 200,000 
ducats worth of goods to the customs every year.* The request 
was not granted, but it gives an indication of the value which the 
English attached to the Naples trade, and of their well-grounded 
fear of being displaced by the Dutch. 

Just as after Buckingham’s Spanish war, the English mer- 
chants lost little time in re-establishing themselves as soon as 
peace was concluded. In 1660 the Venetian Resident in England 
reported the import of French, Spanish, and Neapolitan wine, ‘ of 
which they [the English] consume an incredible amount ’.* In 
1664 the south Italian trade had sufficiently recovered for the 
English merchants to ask for the appointment of several consuls 
and for a clearer definition of their duties and authority. Francis 
Brown, who had been consul before 1649 and had been deposed 
by the Commonwealth government for royalist sympathies, was 
re-appointed and given authority over all other consuls in the 
kingdom, notably the consul in Gallipoli, on the ‘ heel’ of Italy.® 
The appointments were made by royal patent on recommenda- 
tion by local merchants. With the appointment of Brown and, 
after his death in 1671, of George Davies, we have for the first 
time a regular series of consular letters which give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the British community in Naples, although its 
trading activities are never described in anything but general 
terms. There are unfortunately no such purely business reports 
to London offices as we have for the Turkey trade of the Levant 
Company. 

British trade in the south Italian ports had now completely 
changed its character since the early days of the century when it 
was carried on by a few individual ships and merchants at irregular 


10.8.P. Venetian, xxx. 67. *? War was declared in February 1656. 

3 O.S.P. Venetian, xxx. 162. 

4 Fr. Giavarina to the Senate, 6 August 1660, in C.S.P. Venetian, xxxii. 179. 

5 Kent to Williamson, April and May 1664, S.P. 93/1, 143 ff. Kent was later 
English consul in Florence and minister in Rome, 
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intervals. It is worth quoting at some length an official relation 
made by Consul Davies for the English Government in 1675: 


* As touching the trade of this Kingdome . . . it consumes as much 
English Woollen goods, fish of all sorts, Pepper, Tin and Lead nigh 
as Italy does besides, and our Shipps make returnes in Silk and Oyle 
chiefly for England, and in Corne and Wine for other Parts, whereof 
this Kingdom is very abundant. I believe 60 Ships a year, one year 
with another, lade for England, and as many more for other Parts. 
The Customs are extreme high, about 12 or 13 per Cent on goods 
imported, and 8 or 9 per Cent on goods exported, but on fish, as 
Pilchards, Herrings and Newfoundland fish it is 30 or 40 per Cents, 


according to the abundance or scarcity at the Markett?. . . . There 
is no nation drives one quarter of the trade here that our Nation doth, 
which makes these people love them beyond others. . . .’? 


This relation was written at a time when the Spanish armies 
and ships besieging Messina provided an unusually good market 
for English goods and when the carrying trade between Italian 
ports was interrupted for all except English ships. The legal 
position of English merchants in Naples and Sicily had greatly 
improved since the beginning of the century, yet there were still 
sharp conflicts with the local Spanish authorities who were often 
quite impervious to official orders from Madrid or even to their 
own commercial advantage. In 1674 Davies wrote that the 
English ‘ enjoy all the emunities or rather more than any nation 
besides but would at change of every viceking bee diminished if 
not look[ed] after in which I am as vigilant as I can... .’.2 In 
1668 Francis Brown had obtained a viceregal order to the effect 
that all debts by Neapolitan shopkeepers to the English merchants 
had to be met, notwithstanding any ‘ Salva Guardia’ or mora- 
torium they might have obtained. Even more important was 
the ‘ Delegacion ’, the right to have all matters tried before one of 
the chief ministers of state and not in the ordinary courts, a right 
which the English claimed from ‘time out of minde’ but which 
the Spanish authorities tried to abolish as late as 1691. This 
was an advance on Digby’s proposal for a commission to hear 
appeals, and it is significant that this privilege was established, 
not by an agreement between the British and Spanish govern- 
ments, but by the efforts of the merchants on the spot when 
British naval power in the Mediterranean had become strong 
enough to make their claims effective. The actual value of this 
privilege depended on the particular minister of state who exer- 
cised this jurisdiction, and the English were lucky in having, 

‘This compares unfavourably with an average duty of 64 per cent. on imports and 
exports in Messina in 1642. ‘ Observations on the Messina Trade for Customs’ 


British Museum, Stowe MSS. 759, fo. 61. 
2§.P. 93/2, 56. 
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during the critical period of the Messinese war, the Regente 
Galeota, the second minister of the kingdom, who, according to 
Davies, favoured them so much that the natives were ‘ fearfull of 
going to law on that score, not spareing to say that the Regente 
Galeota is absolutely partiall for the English’. In view of this 
fact it seems extremely doubtful whether the English were as 
popular with the Neapolitans as Davies claimed. If all ministers 
appointed to the ‘ Delegacion’ were not as biassed as Galeota, 
it is still reasonable to suspect that there were means of inclining 
them favourably to the English, for this is one of the few subjects 
about which there were never any complaints from Davies. The 
local courts, on the other hand, were very jealous and when ‘in 
1686 the consul’s servants were involved in a street brawl with 
some ‘ sbirri’, they tried their best to procure convictions before 
the inevitable complaint to the viceroy and the intervention of 
the ‘ delegate ’ 

The improvement of the British position in Naples was due 
in no small measure to the personal efforts of Consul George 
Davies, a man who worked hard to maintain the dignity of his 
office and who, perhaps because of his own personal conceit, 
thoroughly understood how to manage Spanish grandées. When 
the Spanish governor of Gallipoli struck the English consul, 
Charles Bruton, because Bruton’s partner had struck a ‘ native’ 
porter who had dropped some goods into the sea, Davies in- 
dignantly claimed that ‘His Majesties Consuls ought to be 
esteemed as much as the Residents of these petty states of Italy ’. 
Davies was not, however, well served in his appointments and 
later complained bitterly about Bruton’s fraudulent and black- 
mailing activities? bringing the position of British consuls into 
disrepute. By 1681 Davies had won his point with regard to 
the petty Italian states. In June of that year, Captain Wren, 
of the warship Kingfisher, demanded that two Genoese ships, 
lying in Naples, should hand over five English sailors said to be 
aboard. The Genoese captain denied this, and when Wren met 
two of them in the street and had them taken aboard the King- 
fisher, he retaliated by kidnapping two English sailors and un- 
successfully tried to attack Wren himself. Davies brought the 
matter before the viceroy and, after some further attempted 
evasions, the Genoese captain was compelled to yield. The 
viceroy, so Davies wrote approvingly, threatened the Genoese 
captain with prison, ‘ asking whether they were not ashamed to 
be so false, whether the small state of Genova could anyways 
pretend to have satisfaction given them as is due to soe Greate 
a Prince as his majestie of Greate Britaine’;* an interesting 

1 Davies to Willjamson, 19 January 1677, in S.P. 93/2, 188. 
28.P. 93/2, 281. 3S.P. 93/2, 303. 
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example of the seventeenth-century view of the rights of large 
and small states. In the last resort the consul could always ask 
for a direct royal letter to the viceroy, and such letters the vice- 
roy could not usually afford to disregard without getting into 
serious trouble with his own government. But as the English 
merchants could obtain such letters only for special reasons, the 
local Spanish authorities could often go a long way in their policy 
of obstruction without having to concern themselves with serious 
diplomatic consequences.? 

The viceroys were subject to more immediate and therefore 
often more effective pressure than that exerted by the British 
navy and British diplomatic influence in Madrid. In 1668 the 
impoverished land-owning nobility of Naples tried to induce the 
government to prohibit the import of all foreign woollen goods, 
following a papal prohibition of the import of Naples silk into 
Roman territory. They claimed that they could make good the 
inevitable loss of the export trade of silk and oil to England from 
increased sales of home-produced goods. So drastic a measure 
required the consent of Madrid and, although the viceroy sup- 
ported it, nothing seems to have come of the matter. Consul 
Brown regarded it as a breach of the peace capitulations between 
Spain and England, which it undoubtedly was.? Nevertheless, 
the protectionist party remained very strong in the viceroy’s 
Collateral Council. The Neapolitans made determined attempts 
to break what seems to have amounted to an English monopoly 
in the overseas cloth, silk, and oil trade, especially at the beginning 
of the Messinese war in the early sixteen-seventies. In 1675 
Davies wrote: ‘We used to have eight. or ten houses in this 
factory, but now only three, the natives being of late crept into 
the trade, causing goods to come directly from England for their 
owne account ’, that Naples woven silks were no longer fashion- 
able in England so that they now sent mainly raw silk to be worked 
up there and that the Neapolitans had begun to manufacture 
their own cloth and bags which, though not of the same quality 
as English cloth, decreased its sales.* In 1689 the viceroy con- 
sidered the native cloth industry sufficiently developed to con- 
template once more the prohibition of the import of English 
woollen manufactures and other goods. Davies took the matter 
seriously enough to submit a long pamphlet detailing the ad- 
vantages which accrued to the kingdom from the English trade 
and warning against the consequences of its prohibition.* He 


1 Between 1674 and 1679, i.e. during the Messinese war, there were ten royal letters 
to the viceroys of Naples and Sicily. 

2§.P. 93/1, 206. 3§.P. 93/2, 68. 

** Raggioni per le Mercanzie, che s’immettono dall’ Inghilterra in questo Regno di 
Napoli’, printed by Davies without date or author. There is a copy in S.P. 93/3. 
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pointed out that the four commercial houses of the English in 
Naples (they had increased by one since 1675) paid the royal 
treasury 90,000 ducats per annum apart from another 215,000 
in excise and market dues.!. Their exports of oil, silk, wine, and 
grain were of greater value than their imports. They were 
therefore bringing money into the country. Half their exports 
were paid for in bills of exchange and a third in letters of credit 
on Genoa, Venice, and Leghorn. They also leased the export 
duties of Apulian oil and soap and the revenue derived from silk 
which amounted to 80,000 ducats a year. Most important of all, 
they kept down the rate of. bills of exchange by the increase of 
trade they had produced and by their good credit in Italy. If 
imports were now prohibited they could not export or pay interest 
on their leases ‘which would be the total ruin of the Royal 
Treasury and its revenues’. Neapolitan oil could never be sold 
for cash because it was used for the manufacture of cloth. If the 
English manufacturers could not-sell cloth in Naples they would 
manufacture less and therefore need less oil for which, in any case, 
they were not dependent on Naples; they were only loading it 
here because it did not pay them to have their ships return empty. 
France did not want Neapolitan cloth or other goods, and all 
French imports would have to be paid for in cash. And, again 
most important, the low rate on bills of exchange, on which 
the whole credit system of the Neapolitan economy depended. 
could not possibly be maintained if English goods were excluded. 

Whether the Neapolitan government was impressed by the 
consul’s arguments or whether directives came from Madrid, 
where the Spanish government may well have been concerned 
about the political repercussions of such a move during a war with 
France, nothing more was heard of the scheme and it remained the 
last frontal attack on English trade during the seventeenth century. 

While the consular letters of the last third of the seventeenth 
century give a fairly clear picture of the development of English 
trade, the bulk of Davies’s correspondence with Secretary of 
State Williamson is concerned mainly with politics and their 
effect on English merchants and shipping in the central Mediter- 
ranean. From about 1674 to 1679 we have a nearly complete 
set of weekly letters. The setting for this stream of information 
was the revolt of the city of Messina from Spain, and French 
intervention in Sicily during the Dutch war of Louis XIV.2._ In 
1674 the Messinese had expelled the Spaniards and the Spanish 


1 That is, if the latter part of this sentence is the correct interpretation of the obscure 
phrase ‘ oltre doc. quindecimila al gran’ & rotolo, e piazza maggiore ’. 

? The standard modern account is E. Laloy, La Révolte de Messine, L’expédition de 
Sicilie et la politique frangaise en Italie (3 vols. Paris, 1929-31). There is an excellent 
short English account, especially of the naval war, in Corbett, op. cit. ii. ch. 23. 
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party of the Merli and asked for annexation by France because 
they could not resist Spain single-handed. Louis XIV seized 
this favourable opportunity of reviving Mazarin’s old policy of 
overthrowing the Spanish empire in Europe by the conquest of 
its Italian dominions. With the French established in Sicily, 
Spain would be cut off from her north Italian provinces and from 
the Austrian Hapsburgs, and France would once and for all 
dominate the central and western Mediterranean. Late in 1674 
the French admiral Valbelle, with a small squadron, broke through 
the Spanish blockade and in February 1675 Vivonne, the captain- 
general of the French fleet, arrived off Messina and compelled 
the Spaniards to retire to Naples. It was, however, more difficult 
to keep open regular lines of communication with France, and 
when later in the year 1675 the redoubtable de Ruyter arrived with 
a Dutch squadron, the French were in imminent danger of being 
cut off in Messina while their land offensive against Palermo and 
the rest of Sicily was making no progress. In the battle of 
Stromboli, in December of that year, de Ruyter defeated a superior 
French fleet which nevertheless succeeded in reaching Messina 
by sailing right round Sicily and entering the Straits of Messina 
from the south. After the Dutch squadron had withdrawn from 
the Mediterranean in August 1676 the position became a stalemate, 
with the Spaniards unable to maintain an effective blockade and 
the French not strong enough to conquer the whole of Sicily. 
England had withdrawn from the Dutch war in 1674, and 

during the Messinese war the English merchants were therefore 
neutrals. The situation was highly favourable to them: the 
Spanish navy and armies at Naples and Milazzo needed supplies, 
and while the French at Messina cut off all Spanish trade through 
the Faro (the Straits of Messina), English ships had a virtual 
monopoly of the carrying trade of the Levant, Naples, and Leg- 
horn and, even more important, of the local corn and oil trade 
from Apulia which supplied the town of Naples itself. The 
position, however, had its difficulties, for English, Spanish, and 
French conceptions of neutral rights and duties differed con- 
siderably and depended less on formal ideas of international law 
than on political and economic advantages and necessities. The 
English had, with some reservations, adopted the French doctrine 
of Robe by which enemy goods in a neutral ship, or neutral goods 
in an enemy ship, rendered both ship and goods liable to confisca- 
tion as contraband. The French, however, did not apply this 
doctrine on this occasion, even against English ships carrying 
goods from one Spanish port to another. Although English 
captains who had put into Messina claimed that they had been 


1R. Pares, Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights (Qxford, 1938), pp. 165-7. 
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forced to do so by French warships, the French claimed no 
general right to pre-empt their cargoes and were themselves very 
indignant when the Grand Master of Malta detained English ships 
and forced them to sell their cargoes to prevent these from going 
to Messina? If the French did use force to take English ships 
into Messina, their victims had no strong objections.2. Samuel 
Stanier, the English consul in Messina, successfully insisted on 
full payment for all goods, and for this reason the French let all 
cargoes except corn pass and only rarely insisted on the sale of oil.* 
English captains were often only too glad to sell their cargoes 
at the inflated prices of the beleaguered city, despite a proclama- 
tion by the British government forbidding all trade with Messina.‘ 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally, resented this, for it made 
nonsense of their blockade. ‘The Spaniards here are very much 
concerned at the English shipping flocking dayly into Messina ’, 
wrote Davies in 1676, ‘which they wrongly believe are all laden 
with provitions, whereas (except four or five shipps that were 
carried in by force by the ffrench men of warr) they are only a 
company of greedy masters that passing by bound for other 
places, putt in there to sell their owne ships provitions and buy 
more at [the] next port at smaller rates’. The Spaniards were 
not prepared to make such subtle distinctions and their galleys 
lay in wait for English ships coming out of Messina and arrested 
them as prizes, claiming that they carried contraband to the 
French. Davies and Gifford, the English consul in the Spanish 
part of Sicily, had the greatest difficulty in obtaining their release. 
De los Torgas, who was the Spanish viceroy in Naples until 1675, 
roundly declared that the English were all French spies,® and 
even his successor, de los Velez, who was much more favourably 
inclined towards the English, could not always help Davies to 
obtain the immediate release of English ships from the Spanish 
admirals who had captured them, especially as the charge of 
voluntary trading with the French was often justified.® 

The Spaniards made several attempts to prevent supplies 
from reaching Messina by imposing restrictions on the carrying 


1 Louvois (?) to M. le Baillif d’Hautefeuille, 3 December 1674, British Museum, 
Harleian MSS. 4516, fo. 9. 

2 Vallavoire (?) to Colbert, from Messina, 1 January 1676. ‘ Dailleurs nous avons 
disposé les Consuls d’angleterre et de venise a soliciter leurs bastimens de nous en 
aporter (i.e. de blé) en leur promettant le profit de celuy qui se commommera [sic] icy.’ 
Harleian MSS. 4617, fo. 249 

3S.P. 93/2, passim. Letters of Samuel Stanier to Williamson. Stanier,wrote 
several times of English captains being forced to sell their cargoes in Messina and does 
not mention the agreement quoted in note 2 above. 

4*The King’s Declaration against assisting the King of Spaine’s Subjects in Re- 
bellion *, 28 March 1676. S.P. 104/185, 39. 

5 * Questi sono le spie delli Francesi’; 8.P. 93/2, 52. 

6 E.g. the case of the George and the Industry, April 1676. S.P. 93/2, 123 ff. 
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trade. But these attempts did not last long, both because of 
strong British representations backed by the close vicinity of Sir 
John Narborough’s squadron, and because of the grave economic 
loss entailed. A temporary oil embargo in 1675 lost the treasury 
100,000 crowns in customs receipts. 

The greatest cause of friction with the Spanish authorities, 
however, was the exercise of the right of angary by the Spaniards.” 
According to the’ English view, a belligerent might, in case of 
urgent necessity, detain a neutral ship and use it for his own 
purposes, provided that full compensation was paid for the loss 
of time.* The Spaniards interpreted it as a right to detain English 
ships in harbour for indefinite periods, just in case they might be 
needed, and for these delays they did not pay at all or only quite 
inadequate sums. Spanish warships also captured English ships 
on the pretext that they were carrying contraband or goods 
belonging to Jews which were also regarded as contraband. Often 
enough they were justified in their suspicions, but equally often 
no reasons at all were given for the detention of English ships 
which were released as much as four weeks later without any 
charge or action against them. Davies’s and Stanier’s letters 
are full of complaints against this practice and of requests for 
special royal letters to the viceroys, or for a demonstration by 
one or two of Narborough’s frigates. The vacillating policy of 
the Spaniards rarely led to positive results, for most of the cap- 
tured ships were eventually released without having been- used 
or having had their cargo confiscated; while Spanish trade suffered 
as much harm as the English merchants. This was due to the 
divergent interests of the Spanish naval and civil authorities. 
The admirals were interested only in making the blockade of 
Messina effective; the viceroys were too much dependent on 
export and import revenues to be able to support them whole; 
heartedly. 

Friction was further increased by the Spanish habit of en- 
ticing sailors from English ships into service on their warships. 
All protests against this were in vain, for the Spaniards offered 
high pay and good conditions, and Spanish captains went so far 
as to demand the clothes and back-pay of deserters from the 
captains of the English merchant ships. In 1676 Davies finally 
obtained a viceregal order against this abuse after English deserters 
with Spanish help had re-boarded their ship in order to collect 
their clothes and had had a regular fight with the remaining 
crew. 

In strong contrast to relations with the Spaniards, relations 


al 93/2, 60. 2 Cf. above, p. 320. : 
3 Davies to Williamson, 30 October 1674, S.P. 93/1, 247. 4S.P. 93/2, 145. 
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with the French in Messina were very much easier, mainly be- 
cause the English had it all their own way. From the first the 
French paid well for the cargoes of ships they had forced into 
Messina, and although Stanier was very uneasy about the general 
effects of this on English trade which was, after all, mainly with 
Spanish ports, the French commander-in-chief claimed with some 
justification that ‘The King would bee’ pleased his subjects and 
ships were detained here to supply their necessity, so long as he 
(Vivonne) endeavoured to make them depart satisfyed’.1 The 
French claimed that they could seize enemy goods bound for 
enemy ports, but Stanier maintained that they were not entitled 
even to go aboard an English ship. The matter was settled 
in the case of the Merchant Bonaventura when Vivonne personally 
intervened and excused the French intendant who had made 
the claim as being new to his job.” 

The reason for this contrast between French and Spanish 
practice was that Louis XIV could on no account afford a breach 
with England. In a memoir addressed to Charles II on the 17 
September 1676 he emphasized the great advantages England 
was gaining from his war with Holland, complained that Dutch 
vessels carried English papers, and reminded Charles of an order 
in council of the 21st July 1675 that vessels flying the English 
flag should be English built and that their master and two-thirds 
of the crew should be English. But he went on to assure Charles 
that any ship acquired by the English since 1673, in whatever 
port it might have been built and of which the master and some 
part of the crew were English, would be recognized, ‘ so as not to 
deprive the English of the advantage of buying Dutch ships ’.* 
If Louis had hoped that these concessions would result in the 
cessation of the English carrying contraband for the Dutch and 
Spanish, he was mistaken, for in October 1677 Colbert wrote to 
Barillon, the French ambassador in England, that vessels which 
did not even carry English papers carried contraband in Sicilian 
waters under the English flag and that ‘. . . il est difficile de 
souffrir et de voir les vaisseaux anglois & la communication et au 
transport des troupes et de toutes sortes de marchandises de 
contrebande dans tous les Etats d’Italie qui sont sous la domina- 
tion du roy d’Espagne ’.4 

The British government had also become alarmed at the 
possible effects of this practice and in 1675 and 1676 the secretary 
of state, Henry Coventry, had written strongly worded letters to 
all Mediterranean consuls forbidding the issuing of papers to 

1 Stanier to Williamson, 23 May 1676, S.P. 93/2, 134. 2§.P. 93/2, 142. 

3 J. B. Colbert, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires publ. . . . par P. Clement (Paris, 


1864) iii. 1, no. 440. The reference is quoted by Corbett, op. cit. ii. 99. 
* Colbert, op. cit. iii. 1, no. 440. 
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non-British ships... However good relations with France might 
be during the war, the English could not be interested in seeing 
them firmly established in Sicily for, as consul Davies realized, 
‘it would be of badd Consiquence for trading to the Levant and 
these parts of Italie, on occation of the least disguste with ffrance ’.? 
Moreover, French commercial competition was already making 
itself felt, even during the war ; while the import of French woollen 
goods was prohibited, “ yet [they] come in abundance being: winkt 
at by the Governors of the Custome house who have farmed the 
Customes ’.® 

Pepys’ friend, Richard Gibson, wrote notes for the Admiralty * 
emphasizing the commercial and strategic importance of Sicily 
and pointing out that with Sicily in French hands ‘ wee shall be 
debarred of our Trade to Turkey . . . and to Messina for Silkes, 
and of our Galipoly, Zant, Venice and Naples Trade ’, and that 
we should lose markets for one-third of our manufactures. The 
anonymous author of another paper on this subject > even went 
so far as to suggest that Sicily was more important than Flanders 
whose value consisted only in preventing the king of France from 
being master of Holland. This was a gross exaggeration and 
was not likely to be taken seriously by the government. But 
Gibson also suggested that for assistance in the reconquest of 
Sicily Spain might be induced to hand over Minorca to Britain 
for a naval base. In 1676 Sir Thomas Clutterbuck was sent as 
a special agent for commercial and naval affairs to southern 
Italy ® and in the offensive and defensive alliance of April 1678 
between Britain, Spain, and the Emperor, Spain was to hand 
over to Britain the port and castle of Mahon in Minorca.? Nothing 
came of the alliance, for Charles II was simultaneously negotiating 
with France, but the future course of British Mediterranean 
strategy, the acquisition of bases east of Tangier, was now clearly 
indicated. 

When the French finally evacuated Sicily in February 1678 
and left Messina to the tender mercy of the Spaniards, the attitude 
of Britain was one of the main reasons for their decision. Since 
1675 Narborough had established his base in Malta, dangerously 
close to the French lines of communication. The English had 
acquired a reputation for firing the first shot without declaration 


1§.P. 104/185, 25 and 28. 28.P. 93/2, 177. 

3 Davies, ‘ Relation of Naples’, 1675, S.P. 93/2, 68. 

4 * Mr. Gibson’s Notes touching the importance of Sicily ’, Bodleian MSS. Rawlinson, 
A 185. (Undated: probably written about 1676.) 

5 Perhaps also Gibson (ibid.). *S.P. 104/185, 36. 

7§.P. 104/180, cf. C. L. Grose, ‘The Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 1678’ (ante, xxxix. 
368 ff.). 


® Corbett, op. cit. ii. 99 ff. Also letters by Narborough in the Navy Board papers, 
Public Record Office, Adm. 106/312. 
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of war, and once it had become apparent that Sicily could be 
conquered only by an effort which France was not then in a 
position to make, Louis XIV considered it wise to evacuate the 
island before the scales of naval power in the Mediterranean were 
turned against him. 

The Spaniards were not grateful, and indeed, from their point 
of view, the English had behaved in a most unneutral manner, 
virtually providing a second line of communications for the French 
in Messina. Stanier knew what to expect and left Messina 
with the French. His partners, John Cutting and Thomas Beal, 
who took over his effects in Messina, were promptly imprisoned 
by the returning Spaniards. The same happened to Davies in 
Naples a little later, and the Spaniards tried unsuccessfully to 
prove that Davies had given Stanier notice of sailings of English 
ships from Apulian ports so that the French could intercept them.! 
The Committee of Trade and Plantations, to whom Cutting’s and 
Beal’s petition for relief was referred, advised that Mr. Secretary 
Coventry prepare a letter for His Majesty’s signature to the 
viceroy of Sicily pointing out that his action was ‘ contrary to the 
freedom of trade and good correspondence of both nations ’.* 
Davies was released after two days, and Charles.IT wrote a very 
indignant letter to the viceroy. The British government re- 
garded Davies as a most useful man and, in 1679, was in a position 
to uphold the dignity of its representatives.* 

The Messinese war and the Treaty of Nijmegen mark a turning 
point in the history of British trade in Naples and Sicily. The 
advantages of neutrality had given the English merchants a 
lead in the carrying trade of the central Mediterranean which 
put them far ahead of the other nations.© The Dutch, fighting 
for their lives, had sold to Britain many ships of their merchant 
fleet and could no longer maintain a permanent naval squadron 
in the Mediterranean. France, Britain’s most dangerous rival 
and competitor, had been defeated in Sicily, and the Spaniards 
were too much weakened by the war and the Messinese revolt 
to be able to afford a diplomatic breach with Britain. Spanish 
viceroys and naval commanders could still obstruct British trade 
in southern Italy but could no longer seriously challenge the 
British position except by open war. 

The correspondence of the consuls became increasingly con- 
cerned with the movements of both merchant and war ships. 
This was a new feature of consular reports in times of peace and 
shows that Britain’s naval interest in the Mediterranean had 

1 Cutting and Beal to Nicholas Meade in London, 24 March 1679, S.P. 93/2, 291. 

2 Report of the Committee of Trade and Plantations, 22 May 1679, S.P. 93/2, 292. 


3§.P. 104/186, 45. 4§.P. 104/185, 163. 
5 Cf. Davies’ description of the trade in 1689; above, pp. 317-8, 
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developed beyond the occasional dispatch of a squadron to carry 
out particular tasks within the Straits. In the war of the League 
of Augsburg there were no such dramatic events in the central 
Mediterranean as the French Messina expedition of 1674-8. 
Consequently the consular letters of the time were mainly de- 
tailed reports of close co-operation with the British Mediterranean 
squadron. 

By the end of the century the English merchants had firmly 
established themselves and their trade in Naples and Sicily. 
They were still distrusted and disliked by the Spanish authorities, 
but it was a far cry from’the activities of the early Jacobean 
merechant-pirates to the position occupied by Sir George Davies— 
he had been created a baronet in 1686—and his colleagues in 
Palermo, Messina, Trapani, and Gallipoli at the outbreak of the 
war of the Spanish Succession. At least in peace time the 
Spaniards could no longer do without the merchants. So sure 
were the latter of their position that even after war had broken 
out Davies wrote to Nottingham that while in all other Spanish 
dominions British merchants had had to leave, in Naples they 
would be allowed to stay for another six months. But two months 
later, in October 1702, Davies wrote his last letter from Leghorn : 
the English, Dutch, and Germans had been given a fortnight in 
which to leave, and as this had allowed them no time to wind up 
their affairs, most of their debts remained uncollected and were 
duly sequestered by the Neapolitan government—a striking 
contrast to the carefully planned departure of the English in 
1655. In the old feud the Spaniards had in the end scored a 
victory, even if this was short-lived. Davies himself stayed in 
Leghorn waiting hopefully for an early conclusion of the war, but 
he never returned to Naples.? 

The last word was with the British navy. Its control of the 
sea enabled Britain’s ally Austria to overthrow the Spanish 
dominion in Naples and Sicily. This was a success which France, 
lacking control of the sea, had failed to achieve in all its long 
wars with Spain during the previous two hundred years. The 
growth of British naval predominance was largely due to factors 
operating outside the Mediterranean, yet the merchants in southern 
Italy. had a share in this development. During the war of the 
League of Augsburg and during the first months of the war of 
Spanish Succession they did their best to make up for the absence 
of British naval bases in the Mediterranean, furnishing informa- 
tion and arranging for supplies and repairs to British warships.* 
Their own position was, however, too insecure to provide a 

1 Davies died in 1705. 


*Secretary Vernon to all Mediterranean consuls, 12 December 1701, writing in 
appreciation of their work. (S.P. 104/198.) 
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permanent alternative to fortified naval bases under full British 
control. To establish these was the task of British Mediterranean 
policy in the eighteenth century. 

H. KoENIGSBERGER. 


APPENDIX 
List of English consuls in Naples and Sicily 
NAPLES 
Walle. Deposed c. 1607. . 
Alexander Hebrun, c. 1607-2 He was proposed by the English 
government, but his appointment is not certain. 
Francis Brown. Before 1649. Acting consul since 1660. Appoint- 
ment 1668-71. 
(Sir) George Davies. 1672-1702. 
Daniel Gould. 1706-8. 


GALLIPOLI 
William Locke. 1664—? 
Charles Bruton. c. 1675-8 
Henry Chillingworth. 1678-? 


MESSINA 


Martin Wilkinson. Acting consul since c. 1664. Appointment 1671-4. 
Samuel Stanier. 1674-8. 

Charles Balle. 1679-c. 1688. 

Thomas Chamberlain. 1688-1702. 


PALERMO 
Henry Gifford. c. 1675. 


TRAPANI 


Francesco Bono. Acting consul since 1650. Appointment 1664—? 





Urquhart, Ponsonby, and Palmerston 


« I 


HE extraordinary career of David Urquhart has recently 

attracted considerable attention from historians. It is spiced 
with melodrama and mystery and raises important problems 
concerning Palmerston and his unorthodox but successful am- 
bassador at the Porte, Lord Ponsonby. There have always been 
British personalities like Urquhart, intelligent, active, brave but 
with an itch for power and pretensions to grandeur that prevented 
them from making the best use of their talents. The ’thirties of 
the nineteenth century had a full crop of curious characters. 
But Urquhart went further than anyone of his time—except 
Brougham in his old age. His megalomania rose to such a pitch 
that it is extraordinary that he remained even so long in public 
service. For this there are special reasons, but neither Ponsonby 
nor Palmerston nor the under-secretaries of the Foreign Office, 
Backhouse and Strangways, can escape the responsibility for not 
repressing him sooner. Allowance must be made for the remark- 
able qualities he displayed as a young man which led many people 
to admire and trust him. It was indeed something of a tragedy— 
if often a tragi-comedy—that a man so gifted should have so 
wasted his life. 

David Urquhart’s biographer ! is sometimes as emotional and 
mystical as David Urquhart himself, but she enables us to realize 
the abnormal nature of her subject. Her account of these years 
adds but little to what we know from other sources. In addition 
to Urquhart’s numerous publications there are large quantities 
of his letters and memoranda in the public and private archives.* 

1 Gertrude Robinson, David Urquhart (1920). 

2In addition to a special file (F.0O. 97/409) there are numerous reports and 
memoranda by Urquhart, correspondence between him and the under-secretaries 
and minutes about him scattered through the Foreign Office archives. There are 
also some papers in the Board of Trade archives. These official papers have been 
used by Professor Puryear in his two books, which emphasize the commercial aspect 
of British policy—England, Russia and the Straits Question, 1844-56 (1931), and 
International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East (1935). He gives an 
interesting account of Urquhart’s earlier visits to the Near East but he exaggerates 
his importance, as do other writers. Some of the correspondence Detween Ponsonby, 
Sir Herbert Taylor, and Urquhart was published to answer statements made 
in the Greville Diaries in a pamphlet entitled Reminiscences of William IV: 
Correspondence between Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Urquhart, 1833 to 1836 [1891]. The 


copy in the British Museum Library is defective. William IV’s papers were destroyed 
and so, it would seem, were most of Taylor’s though a few were published in the Taylor 
° ; 
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But it is impossible to believe anything that he wrote without 
confirmation from other sources. He was constantly twisting 
with great ingenuity the words of other people into statements 
which suited his own conception of the facts. He would assume 
that people agreed with all he said when they received his ex- 
travagances in silence. Often he simply assumed that they agreed 
with him without consulting them at all. He would turn some 
insignificant remark at a later date into a considered judgement 
on his own pretensions. Palmerston wrote in 1837, when he too 
tardily realized the nuisance and even danger that Urquhart 
could be : 
* Urquhart’s plan of acting upon his own views and without previous 
concert with others, and then when things are done, coming to other 
people and telling them that they were parties to, and must be 
conjointly responsible for what he has done, because from his belief 
as to what their opinions and views were, he understood, and was per- 
suaded, that he was doing them a service and acting in a manner 
agreeable to them: this plan of his needs only to be stated to be 
demonstrated ridiculous, absurd and dishonest.’ ! 


Urquhart did, indeed, write the most infuriating nonsense ; but 
it nearly always contained some insinuation or suggestion so 
cleverly made that it was difficult to refute. His vanity and 
egoism also produced such extravagant assertions that he did 


little injury in the end to those whom he attacked. His megalo- 
mania seems to have been produced in part by the upbringing he 
received from an adoring mother which is well described in Miss 
Robinson’s book. She also reveals Urquhart’s belief that he and 
he alone was always right and his trust in the inspirations that 
came to him in his sleep. These are the ordinary symptoms of 
a well-recognized mental disorder. 


Papers, ed. E. Taylor (1913). Urquhart, however, claimed that Taylor had given 
him their correspondence. At any rate a number of Taylor’s letters remained in 
the Urquhart MSS. in the possession of the late F. F. Urquhart, and were used by 
Mr. Bolsover in his article, ‘ David Urquhart and the Eastern Question, 1833-37 : 
A study in Publicity and Diplomacy’ (Journal of Modern History, December 
1936), which gives an account of these years from Urquhart’s point of view. 
The question of the relations of Urquhart and Palmerston were not raised in the 
House of Commons until 1848 when Urquhart’s protégé, Anstey, moved a motion 
(under forty heads) for an inquiry into the whole of Palmerston’s conduct as foreign 
minister in a five-hour speech which contained many ridiculous charges of treachery. 
Urquhart made only a brief and portentous addition. Palmerston’s reply, remarkable 
for its moderation, ended with the famous passage reproduced by his: biographer on 
the motives of his foreign policy (Hansard, xevi. 290-311, 1132-1242 ; xevii. 66-123). 
The Palmerston correspondence at Broadlands (referred to here as B.P.) throws a 
good deal of light on some episodes. It contains a number of Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
letters about Urquhart and reveals not only the attitude of Palmerston himself but 
also what the under-secretaries, Backhouse and Strangways thought about Urquhart 
and the trouble and anxiety he caused to everybody concerned. 

 Palmerston’s minutes on Urquhart’s claim for expenses of the Portfolio, 16 August 
1837, B.P. This accurate account of Urquhart’s methods was shown to him at 
Palmerston’s orders. See below, p. 335. 





AND PALMERSTON 


II 4 


Little need be added to the account of Urquhart’s first journeys 
in the Near East. Wounded as a young lieutenant, fighting with 
Cochrane for the Greeks, he soon transferred his affection and 
interest, as others have done since, to the Turks. That he could 
at this time carry out instructions is shown by Stratford Canning’s 
approval of his successful mission to Albania in 1832.1 He learnt 
Turkish well enough to speak it with some fluency.? Urquhart, 
by adopting their dress, showed a sympathy with the Turks which 
they rarely received and of which they were then in much need. 
He had the privilege of an interview with the Sultan but the 
importance attached to that episode by Urquhart is excessive. 
After travelling in the Near East as a private person he wrote 
excellent journalism which showed how much he could observe 
and absorb in a short time. He had a good prose style not yet 
too extravagant and emotional to bring conviction. His anti- 
Russian tone was congenial to the mood of the moment—and 
above all to his monarch. William IV had had his attention 
called to Urquhart’s early writings on Greece by Sir Herbert Taylor 
who was a friend of Urquhart’s mother.* It was this connexion 
that brought him in touch with Stratford Canning, and the royal 
favour was well exploited by him in his dealings with the Foreign 
Office. For a time his attention was diverted to the Prussian 
Zollverein. He realized very clearly the importance of trade con- 
nexions and their political influence at a time when most pro- 
fessional diplomatists were ignorant of or uninterested in such 
matters. Not so Palmerston—but it was certainly Taylor’s in- 
fluence which secured Urquhart his second official mission (1833-4) 
to inquire into Turkish trade and generally on the economic 
situation in the Near East. There was no intention at all that 
he should concern himself with political questions. This journey 


1 Lane Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, i. 509. 

2 Ponsonby later ceclared that Urquhart was not a sufficiently good Turkish 
scholar to conduct business with the Turkish ministers as the dragomans did. 
Palmerston noted on this that Urquhart was able to translate for the Turkish am- 
bassador when he had a formal interview with William IV. (Ponsonby to Palmerston, 
6 May 1837, with note by Palmerston, F.O. Turkey, 303.) It seems probable, how- 
ever, that Urquhart could not have translated accurately official documents or followed 
a technical discussion in Turkish. He wrote in a letter of 4 February 1836 to Palmer- 
ston, of ‘my limited knowledge of the Turkish language’ (F.O. Turkey, 309). 

3 The Taylor Papers, pp. 295-300; G. H. Bolsover, op. cit. pp. 444-5. 

‘Urquhart’s activities during this mission are given in some detail by Puryear 
(England, Russia and the Straits Question, pp. 109-16), and G. H. Bolsover (op. cit. 
pp. 446-53). The former much exaggerates the importance of Urquhart’s journey 
and makes insinuations against Palmerston founded on the absence of written in- 
structions to Urquhart. But these were given in a memorandum and when it was 
realized that Ponsonby had not seen them a copy was sent to him. Minute, Palmerston, 
2 November 1834, F.O, 96/17. 
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brought Urquhart into touch with Ponsonby who was imbued 
with the same anti-Russian sentiments. The two got on well 
together, discussed plans for the regeneration of Turkey and the 
confusion of Russia. Urquhart visited Circassia where resistance 
to Russia was still going on. Hudson, another protégé of Taylor, 
followed him there.1_ Until now Urquhart had behaved with 
reasonable propriety, though he already showed signs of his later 
megalomania. Ponsonby was not a man to be shocked by un- 
conventionality, of which he had a good share himself, and his 
letters to Palmerston about Urquhart were enthusiastic. He 
suggested or, at any rate, approved the idea that Urquhart should 
visit Serbia, a course which Sir Herbert Taylor was induced by 
them to recommend to Palmerston.? The secretary of state, it is 
true, was alarmed at Urquhart’s visit to Circassia and warned 
Ponsonby that he must not be allowed to offer help which could 
not be supplied. He also protested when Urquhart extended the 
duration of his stay far beyond what had been intended, though 
he had not nearly covered the ground which he was supposed to 
survey, and ordered him back to London.* This action was 
largely due to the fact that Urquhart was showing an increasing 
tendency to pay attention to political problems rather than the 
commercial questions which he had been sent to investigate. 
Urquhart reinforced the extreme anti-Russian views which 
Ponsonby had by now adopted, including the desire to have a 
British fleet sent through the Dardanelles, and the ambassador 
commended them to his chief4 Urquhart also sent papers to 
Windsor where they were warmly welcomed. 

It was no doubt owing to royal influence that Palmerston 
proposed, just before the whig ministry was dismissed, that 
Urquhart should take over consular and commercial duties at 
Constantinople under Ponsonby instead of the consul-general 
Cartwright. But Wellington, who then came into office, dis- 
approved this as other similar changes. He also had a bad opinion 
of Urquhart and with his usual directness said he was not the man 
for a position where judicial qualities were required. Urquhart 


11t is a mistake to think that Circassia was brought to attention by Urquhart 
alone. Information about it came from many other sources. 

2 Sir Herbert Taylor to Palmerston, 29 April 1834, B.P. 

3 Palmerston to Ponsonby, 7 September, 28 October 1834, B.P. 

«* Urquhart has written a long letter to you and I think you will see in it reasons 
confirmatory of my so often repeated opinion that the blow ought to be struck 
against Russia without delay if it be the policy of England to arrest her progress.’ 
(Ponsonby to Palmerston, 18 August 1834, B.P.) It was Palmerston who insisted 
on Urquhart coming home—not Ponsonby, who obviously, however, hoped that 
Urquhart would convert Palmerston to his views. 

5 Puryear (International Diplomacy, 25) gives the details. But the abolition of 
consul-generals at capitals where there were ambassadors was part of an economy 
campaign and not solely confined to Constantinople or directed against Cartwright 
personally. 
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on his return plied the Foreign Office with memoranda and reports 
which made no great impression on Wellington. But William IV 
and his private secretary continued to believe in him and to press 
his claims. When Palmerston came back to office he formed the 
plan of getting rid of the system of transacting all business with 
the Turks through the dragomans. He believed that there was 
much venality amongst them and that the secrets of the embassy 
were disclosed to the Russians._ He wished Turkish-speaking 
Englishmen to be employed instead, and Urquhart’s knowledge 
of Turkish fell in with his plans. Palmerston was also anxious 
to negotiate a new commercial treaty with Turkey as with other 
states, and he appointed Urquhart to work at that problem with 
the Board of Trade on his return from Turkey. Naturally 
Urquhart lost no opportunity of increasing Palmerston’s suspicions 
of the dragomans. A commercial convention, he claimed, could 
not possibly be negotiated at Constantinople if they were used as 
intermediaries with the Turkish ministers. Palmerston was no 
doubt also impressed with Urquhart’s well-written reports which 
conveniently focused a great deal of information. But the main 
reason why Urquhart was appointed to so high a position as 
secretary of embassy in September 1835 was undoubtedly the 
royal influence expressed through Taylor. Taylor continually 
puffed Urquhart, drew Palmerston’s attention to his memoranda 
. and asserted that the duke of Wellington was strongly prejudiced 
against him. He seems to have warmly approved of the flood of 
articles which Urquhart poured forth on his return, all extremely 
hostile to Russia, but far better informed than most journalism 
of the day. He was aware of Urquhart’s intention to publish 
the Polish papers, indeed had a considerable share in obtaining 
them for him.? He also played up to Palmerston’s dislike of the 
dragoman system: ‘I have always thought that Urquhart’s 
means of direct intercourse with the Turkish Minister at Con- 
stantinople might prove of great advantage and this led me 
principally occasionally to press him on your notice’. When the 
appointment was made in September 1835 he wrote: ‘ Mussul- 
manlike he is in the Third Heaven’. When he found that 
Matucewitz, the astute Russian diplomat who had assisted Lieven, 
had condemned the appointment in a letter to Nesselrode, he 
added : ‘ At any rate it appears to me extremely satisfactory as 
showing the Russian dread of any appointment which may 


1Stratford Canning had discovered that his chief dragoman had betrayed his 
confidential communications with the Turks to the Russians just before he left 
Constantinople in 1832 (Lane Poole, Stratford Canning, i. 509). But the Pisani 
family who now performed this function were, so far as information goes, perfectly 
loyal. 

2 Vide infra, p. 332. 
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supersede the employment in certain cases of the dragomans 
whom they have the means of controlling in a great degree ”’.1 


Ill 


Such royal favour might have turned the head of any young 
man. On Urquhart it had-disastrous effect, though probably his 
megalomania would have developed under any circumstances. 
His conduct became progressively more abnormal and Palmerston 
should have earlier realized his condition. But Urquhart now 
had an immense personal success in the publication of the Port- 
folio. That journal had two main sources of purloined diplomatic 
documents. Some, stolen from the Saxon archives, suggested 
that Prussia was aiming at the control of the German Confedera- 
tion through the Zollverein, meanwhile leaving the odium of re- 
pressive measures to Austria. The means by which Urquhart 
got hold of these copies is not exactly known. He used them 
as background to an article in the British and Foreign Review 
in October 1835. Palmerston himself, without knowledge of 
Urquhart’s possession of copies, thought them so important that 
he was arranging to have them published in an English translation.” 

But more exciting were the Polish papers, taken from Con- 
stantine’s archives in 1830 when the Polish revolutionaries were 
in control of Warsaw. These had been copied and some had got 
into venal hands, some were offered to the French Foreign Office.* 
But Zamoyski, Czartoryski’s principal lieutenant, controlled the 
bulk of them in London.t They had later been given to 
Palmerston by a friend of Zamoyski and he had had them in his 
possession for a year.6 But Palmerston does not seem then to 
have taken much interest in them at that time and never read 
them through before he gave them back to a Polish emissary of 
Zamoyski. Then they were shown to Sir Herbert Taylor. From 
this source indirectly Strangways, the new under-secretary of the 

1 From Sir Herbert Taylor, 26 April, 19, 22 September, 22 October 1825, B.P. 

? Cartwright to Palmerston, 20 August 1835, F.O. Germany, 56; same to same, 
24 August 1835, B.P. The papers were stolen by a clerk and published in a pamphlet, 


Authentische Aktenstucke aus den Archives des Deutches Bundes (Strasburg, 1835). 
For Palmerston’s interest see below, p. 335. 

* Thiers and Broglie informed Apponyi that certain Poles had given copies to the 
French government. Only a few had fallen into venal hands. (Apponyi to 
Metternich, 24, 27 March 1836. W. St. A. Frankreich.) 

* Zamoyski to Strangways, 26 November 1835, B.P. Their loss had been reported 
to Palmerston by Lord Heytesbury at the time (30 December 1830), B.P. 

5 Minute by Backhouse: ‘They had been given to Lord Palmerston long before 
by a friend of C. E.-Zamoyski (was it Malakowski) when Zamoyski was absent. | 
then saw them but never afterwards’ ; Strangways to Backhouse, 20 December 
1835: ‘ From Lord Palmerston’s telling me when I first showed him the few that 
were in my hands, “These were in my possession for a year”, I suppose he must have 
given them back.’ B.P. 
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Foreign Office, had learnt about them and later said that if he 
had got back from Vienna a little earlier,he would have got 
possession of them. He tried to the last to get control over them." 
It was no doubt Taylor’s influence as well as the impression made 
on the Poles by Urqyhart’s Russophobia and the subtle venom 
of his pen, that caused Zamoyski to entrust him with the task of 
publishing them. 

Urquhart consulted Strangways about them and was advised 
to get them published ‘as far from us as possible—at Paris, 
Brussels, Lyons, anywhere out of England, and to have them 
printed without note or comment in French as a single and 
separate work in one volume. It was then in illustration of my 
idea how the thing should be done, that I instanced the various 
Memoirs secrets, of the last century published in various odd places. 

. I said send them far enough off to any bookseller you can 
trust for not selling them again to another Government, give 
them such a title as Papiers secrets ou inédits—trouvés dans la 
Portefeuille d’un Ministre’. Urquhart was too good a journalist 
to accept such advice, and a few days afterwards Strangways 
received from him a dozen copies of no.*1 of the Portfolio. 

Now was the time that the office should have acted. But an 
attitude was adopted which enabled Urquhart to assert that the 
publication was approved by his superiors. Strangways’s defence 
of his own conduct, after the dismissal of Urquhart, is worth 
giving at some length : 


‘I have certainly spoken to him on the published numbers, pointed 
out the clumsy way in which it was got up as to translation, spelling, 
&c., but never had the smallest cognisance of the matter he was going 
to introduce as Editor. I should be ashamed of having anything to 
do with such charlatanism and have never scrupled giving my opinion 
of the work of anybody that spoke of it. As it is, 1 have never read 
half the Portfolio nor do I know but in a general way how it went on 
—as soon as I saw the little understanding with which such valuable 
documents were put forth and the trumpery comments by which they 
were accompanied I lost all interest in it. . . . But it was utterly 
impossible to control the doings of a man who said, and I believe 
him, he worked night and day to get the steam up as he called it 
and when he brought me a dispatch to see—to hear my opinion, as 
he said,—had it in print the next morning. Both he and Parish 
and id genus omne of scribblers imagine they serve the “ Policy of 
the Government” and do it a service by disseminating their ideas 


1 Strangways heard about them from Mellish who had been informed by Taylor : 
“Ct. Zamoyski will be in town after Christmas. Had hé not been in Scotland when 
Urquhart first broached them to me, I should soon have got them all into my own 
hands. Ward is copying one for me to show Lamb. My caution was only meant 
to keep and not return such as may come into your hands. Mr. U. at least is now a 
servant of the Foreign Office.’ (Strangways to Backhouse, 20 December 1835, B.P.). 
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of it. Now whatever they understood, I can answer for it they never 
got an idea of the policy of the Government from me.’ ! 


This is rather a laboured defence and it is not quite borne 
out by other earlier minutes that have remained. Thus on 
12 November 1835 Strangways submitted to Palmerston two 
papers and Palmerston replied: ‘ What is the object to be ac- 
complished in publishing any of these dispatches. I should say 
that a passage about Canning on 142 and Greville on 141 should 
at all events be omitted. The greater part of the despatch from 
Lieven and Matucewitz which you showed me the other day and 
which related a conversation with the D[uke] of W[ellington] and 
Aberdeen ought also I think to be withheld.’ On a later submis- 
sion he wrote, ‘I think it would be very useful to publish the 
whole of this despatch ’.2. There is also a letter from Zamoyski 
stating that he had authorized Urquhart to take copies and in- 
quiring if Strangways did not consider that the appropriate 
moment had come to publish them.* There are also two letters 
from Strangways to Urquhart, one urging him to publish as soon 
as possible the Prussian and Austrian dispatches since he might 
otherwise be forestalled, the other giving advice on the general 
method to be followed: ‘My opinion has always been, as you 
know, that the grand cowps should be reserved until after the 
meeting of Parliament to take their effect. . . . At all events I 
think that the most important should come last and that which 
contains remarks on Mr. Canning, not on Lord Grey, might come 
first... . The reason for my wishing to defer the long ones is that 
they would explode like a bomb now, ayd once public we could 
make no diplomatic use of them.’* This was going a good deal 
further in associating himself with the general policy of the 
Portfolio than he admitted after the break with Urquhart had 
occurred. Backhouse was much more prudent and merely 
returned the proofs without delay.® 

Though, therefore, it was true, as Backhouse minuted, that 
‘ neither legally nor morally is the F.O. responsible for the expenses 
of an undertaking commenced without its sanction and carried 
on without its direction or control’,® yet it was quite possible 

1 Minutes, Strangways, 19 August 1837, B.P. 

2 Minutes, Palmerston, 13 November 1835, 6 December 1835, B.P. This pre- 
sumably refers to the one dispatch which Palmerston admitted in the House that he 
had read and suggested excisions of statements by his political opponents which 


he thought it not fair to them to publish. It appeared in the fourth number of 
the Portfolio (cf. Reminiscences of William IV, p. 88). 

3 Zamoyski to Strangways, 26 November 1835, B.P. 

4 Strangways to Urquhart, 20 December 1835, and undated. 

5 Backhouse to Urquhart, 1 January 1836, B.P. Urquhart subsequently pub- 
lished the letter of Backhouse in The Times (30 January 1839); presumably he had 
not kept Strangways’s letters which would have been far more to the point. 

6 Minute, Backhouse, 5 March 1838, B.P. 
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for Urquhart to claim that the Portfolio had been produced with 
the approval of the Foreign Office. At any rate, though he had 
been given an official appointment, he was not forbidden to go on 
with the publication and had received advice as to method. .But 
he claimed much more than this, trying to throw on the Foreign 
Office the responsibility for all that the Portfolio had contained 
and asserting that it had guaranteed the expenses of the work. 
It is quite clear that there was no such responsibility and that the 
office had no control over what was published. The fact that the 
Portfolio attacked a member of the cabinet and that when he left 
England Urquhart handed the editorship over to Parish, who was 
avowedly a hostile critic of Palmerston, shows how little he took 
into consideration the interests of his employers.' 

Palmerston had a much better case which he gave Urquhart 
in an interview and subsequently recorded in a memorandum to 
be shown to Urquhart. It is in essence exactly the same as that 
which he many years later gave in the House of Commons. He 
pointed out that Urquhart had no agreement whatever with the 
office and had acted on his own initiative and could not afterwards 
ask others to take the responsibility : ‘I told him what is true 
that the first time I ever saw or heard of the Portfolio was when 
Van Der Weyer showed me the first number, and that at that 
time I only guessed who had published it in gonsequence of what 
Sir H. Taylor had told me of his having given the German 
Pamphlet to Urquhart to translate and publish in English’. 
Urquhart’s reply to this was that Strangways had been con- 
sulted and that he considered him as acting as Palmerston’s 
authority, that the very name Portfolio was chosen by Strangways 
(an allusion no doubt to the title trouvés dans la Portfeuille, &c., 
mentioned above) and that the proof-sheets of the first two 
numbers were corrected by him (a note ‘ not true ’ is placed against 
this claim). - 

“The fact is, however’, wrote Palmerston, ‘that I had given the 

German pamphlet to Mellish to translate and publish in English and 

that this arrangement of mine was defeated by the publication of 


1 There are a number of papers concerning the claim made by Parish for £944 for 
expenses in the Broadlands archives. The treasury solicitor said that there was no 
legal claim. Urquhart wrote to Parish on 10 August 1837: ‘ Lord Palmerston stated 
it to-be his opinion that all connexion ceased between the Foreign Office and the 
Portfolio when you took charge of it ’. This of course misrepresented Palmerston’s 
view of the connexion during Urquhart’s own editorship. Parish wrote to Melbourne 
on 6 March 1839 that ‘the manner in which Lord Palmerston allowed the Portfolio 
to be handed over to me involves a fraud. His Lordship allowed the arrangement 
for the continuation of that work by me to take place with the sanction of his con- 
fidential Under-Secretary Mr. Strangways.’ Later in a letter of 10 May 1842 he with- 
drew these charges whereon the implacable Palmerston minuted: ‘ Not answered. 
Mr. Parish has many more false assertions regarding me to retract before he can be 
entitled to an acknowledgment from me.’ Backhouse would have given some payment 
to avert scandal but none was given and Urquhart paid Parish. 
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the Portfolio. 1 can positively and distinctly say that I never was 
consulted by anybody as to the expediency of publishing a periodical 
such as the Portfolio, that I never knew such a work was to come 
out till Van Der Weyer showed me the first number, and that although 
I soon understood Urquhart to be the publisher, I understood it in 
the same way in which one learns who is Editor of the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly Review or who writes the Examiner, but not by any 
communication made to me by Urquhart. And moreover so little 
did Urquhart consider himself acting under the control of the Foreign 
Office that during the time when he himself as it now appears was 
managing the publication, it contained personal attacks on Poulett 
Thomson in revenge for Thomson’s having expressed opinions adverse 
to Urquhart’s views and opinions on public matters.’ 


Yet Palmerston allowed Urquhart to proceed to Constantinople 
as secretary of embassy! This decision was at first partly due to 
a desire to get him away from London and the Portfolio. It had 
now become notorious all over Europe and Urquhart’s responsi- 
bility for it was becoming known.? The cabinet took notice of it, 
and Melbourne urged Palmerston to get Urquhart away. The 
tories were reporting everywhere, he wrote, that Urquhart was 
kept in England for that purpose: ‘I think it would be well to 
get him off to his post. These active fellows are better after all in 
the Levant. Ellice did us less harm there than he is doing now 
at Paris.’* A little later: ‘When do you get Urquhart off ? 
They tell me that he is writing most vehemently against us in the 
Portfolio recommending increased duties on Russian tallows and 
every measure the most inconsistent with our recent commercial 
policy. He is believed by everybody to be the writer, which is 
very awkward. I doubt whether he will do you more harm here 
or there, but I rather think the former.’* As a result Backhouse 
sent at Palmerston’s orders two notes to Urquhart to set out 
immediately, which he apparently ignored.® 

1 Minute, Palmerston, of interview with Urquhart, 16 August 1837, B.P. In 
his speech in the House Palmerston said that Zamoyski was the first to show him the 
Portfolio ; but this is an easily understandable slip after so long a lapse of time. 

* Lamb reported a characteristic piece of self-advertisement by Urquhart. In 
August 1835 he sent to Metternich a copy of a pamphlet with a letter stating that he 
had only learnt to appreciate Metternich’s policy after reading the private cor- 
respondence of 1828. This was of course the correspondence later published in the 
Portfolio, and Metternich told Lamb that he at once knew that Urquhart was the 
editor. ‘What want of caution!’ commented Lamb. But the imprudence was 
probably calculated (Lamb to Palmerston, 21 February 1837, B.P.). In the Port- 
folio itself the editor inserted denials of control by the British government but in- 
sinuated at the same time that the connexion was a close one (cf. Portfolio, iii. 93, 97). 

3 Melbourne to Palmerston, 7 January 1836, B.P. Ellice was intriguing against 
Granville and Palmerston at Paris. 

“Melbourne to Palmerston, 17 February 1836, B.P. It is characteristic of 
Melbourne that he did not read the Portfolio himself. 

5 Backhouse to Urquhart, 17, 25 February 1836, F.O. Turkey, 279. At this 
time a French journalist, M. Blacque, editor of the Moniteur Ottoman and deep in 
the secrets of the Porte, was en route on a special secret mission from the Sultan 
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It should be noticed that Palmerston apparently did not 
confirm Melbourne’s belief that Urquhart was connected with the 
Portfolio until the end of March when Melbourne wrote: ‘I 
suppose you have told Thomson this. If so, the less said about 
these letters the better as they establish Urquhart’s connexion 
with the Portfolio and his influence over it.’ But Melbourne had 
had no doubts on the subject and had warned Palmerston strongly 
of the danger of sending Urquhart to Constantinople. 


‘You cannot conceive the alarm which exists in the Cabinet about 
Urquhart. This arises from his random way of talking and from 
his publications. They think Ponsonby sufficiently dangerous and 
that adding Urquhart to him makes some great and fatal indiscretion 
in that quarter quite certain. Is it impossible to do anything else 
with him? If you could give him any other destination it would 
be a great thing and you could have no difficulty in explaining to him 
the reason. The Portfolio is sufficient of itself as well as his language 
respecting Russia and the opinion entertained of him in all parts. 
If he gets us into any scrape I do not know how we shall defend his 
appointment.’ * 


A prophetic warning! Palmerston’s answer is not extant, but 
he seems to have considered the alarm unimportant and referred 
to the king’s patronage of Urquhart, for Melbourne replied : 


‘I am very much afraid that this affair of Urquhart is of more im- 
portance than you think now and will do us more harm than you 
expect. It is not so much what he may do or effect as the impression 
of his name and that not upon Russia, but upon Austria and France 
and, indeed, anywhere. What he may do is not indifferent because 
his engaging in these publications the moment after he was employed 
is a proof of such a want of sense, feeling, and judgement as prevents 
any confidence being placed in him. I cannot think that the King 
would mind his destination being changed.’ ® 


Urquhart himself, in addition to his journalistic activities, 
gave plenty of evidence of the fact that he could not accommodate 
his own idea of himself to the post of a mere secretary of embassy. 
He behaved in an outrageous fashion to Nourri Effendi the Turkish 
ambassador concerning the discussions on commercial questions, 
insinuating that he was authorized by the Porte to direct his 


which Ponsonby had announced as highly important. He had worked with Urquhart 
and the latter later asserted that he was awaiting the arrival of his friend. M. Blacque 
died at Malta on the way, poisoned by the Russians as Urquhart averred, though 
there is not the slightest evidence for the charge. (See G. H. Bolsover, op. cit. 
p. 448; M. A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, i. 248; Reminiscences of William IV, 
pp. 13, 21, 37.) 

1 Melbourne to Palmerston, 27 March 1836, B.P. 

2 Melbourne to Palmerston, 5 March 1836, B.P. 

3 Melbourne to Palmerston, 15 March 1836. Lord Holland urged the same course, 
and even earlier Granville had reported the feeling in Paris that the appointment would 
produce a bad effect in eastern Europe. (Holland to Palmerston, 14 March 1836 ; 
Granville to Palmerston, 29 January 1836, B.P.). 
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conduct in London. He quarrelled with the Board of Trade on 
the same issue. He asserted that Ponsonby expected him to be 
the bearer of some special message of good news for the Sultan. 
He even went off to Paris, saw the Turkish ambassador there and, 
without consulting his superiors, conferred with him on the possi- 
bility of obtaining permission for a British line-of-battle ship to 
pass the Dardanelles carrying his own important person to Con- 
stantinople. When this attempt failed he obtained from the king, 
without asking Palmerston’s permission, the gift of a ring to the 
Sultan with a special letter, drafted no doubt by himself, com- 
mending him as if he were of ambassadorial rank. 

The snubs and reproofs which Palmerston administered either 
directly or through the under-secretary had not the slightest 
effect. Nourri was told to take no notice of him.1. Urquhart was 
informed that it was the ambassador’s business to communicate 
good or bad tidings to the Sultan: ‘If he has accepted the ap- 
pointment under the erroneous impression that it carried with it 
any discretionary powers of a separate and substantive character 
and that he was to be in any other capacity than for the purpose 
of acting under the instructions of the Ambassador there is yet 
time to set the misconception right ’.2 A little later Palmerston 
wrote himself: ‘Unless you fully comprehend this principle of 
duty and are prepared to.attend to it and to submit to the discipline 
of the service in which you are employed, I should consider it 
highly inconvenient to the public service that you should go to 
Constantinople ’.* These last two minutes seem to show a desire 
that Urquhart, thus made to realize his subordinate position, 
should resign his post. But such reproofs made no impression 
on the exalted imagination of the secretary of embassy, as was 
shown by his final attempt to obtain a position of special import- 
ance by the letter obtained from the king. Palmerston dexter- 
ously assumed that the letter and ring were to be given to the 

1*Memorandum of a conversation which took place between Nourri Effendi, M. 
Vogorides and M. V. Salamé at the Levy’ (undated, F.O. Turkey, 268: Vogorides 
was Nourri’s interpreter and M. V. Salamé oriental secretary in the foreign office). 

Jrquhart subsequently claimed that he was protecting Nourri against Pozzo di 
Borgo’sinfluence. He complained of him to Achmet Pasha in a letter to Constantinople 


but the Porte naturally supported their ambassador who was carrying out their 
instructions not to give way on the internal duties. (Reminiscences of William IV, 
pp. 23, 67, 72, 74.) 

* Minute, Palmerston, 5 March 1836. ‘Read by Mr. Urquhart 7 March 1836, 
G.B.’, F.O. Turkey, 279. 

3 Palmerston to Urquhart, 23 March 1836, F.O. Turkey, 279; G. Robinson, 
David Urquhart, p. 53, which quotes from the minute which Palmerston wrote on 
10 March 1836. 

4 Draft of letter, William IV to the Sultan, 28 May 1836; Palmerston to Taylor, 
15 June 1836, B.P. Ponsonby received the ring, but refused to deliver it on the plea 
that it was not good enough to give a Sultan. (It was worth less than £700.) The 
Sultan would be better pleased with something mechanical. He had been delighted 
with the carriage and horses sent by the king (24 October 1836, B.P.). 
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Sultan by Lord Ponsonby though Urquhart had obviously meant 
to present them himself. But Palmerston made it clear that 
Urquhart was entirely subordinate to the ambassador, and that 
there was no precedent for mentioning the name of any other 
member of the embassy in a letter to the sovereign, which might 
‘ lower in the eyes of the Foreign Government the authority of the 
Chief of the Embassy with which the Secretary would appear to be 
placed on a new footing and to wound the feelings of the Chief, 
and to diminish his power of doing useful service to the Crown ’.! 
The king acquiesced and the ring was sent to Ponsonby to deliver, 
but Urquhart, who surely was left in no doubt as to his duty 
towards Lord Ponsonby, took no notice of the warning conveyed 
in them. He went to his last levee in the uniform of an 
ambassador.! 

Ponsonby, who had originally pressed to have Urquhart as his 
secretary, had at-this time cooled towards the idea and had told 
Urquhart so. Palmerston in April asked him about this and 
received a curious reply : ‘ His appearance here without bringing 
anything satisfactory to the Turks might be considered by some 
of them as the certain sign that their hope of English support was 
vain and useless’. This is a kind of endorsement of Urquhart’s 
claim, mentioned above, that the Sultan expected him to bring 
back a message about British support against Russia or Mehamet 
Ali. But Ponsonby had enthusiastically praised Urquhart’s work 
in London and it was on that ground that he for some time dis- 
couraged him from taking up his position at Constantinople. 
Nevertheless Palmerston had received both from Urquhart’s own 
conduct and from the strongly expressed opinions of colleagues 
full warning of the possibility of trouble if he allowed Urquhart 
to go to his post. No doubt he wished that tlfe negotiation for the 
commercial convention should be begun at Constantinople as soon 
as possible, and Ponsonby could not negotiate this without the 
technical assistance which Urquhart was well qualified to supply. 
Palmerston was also anxious to get Turkish-speaking officials in 
Constantinople. And it may be that, himself strongly suspicious 
of Russian activities in the Near East, he thought that Urquhart 
would keep a vigilant eye onthem. But probably these considera- 
tions would have counted for little if Urquhart had not been a 
protégé of the ‘king, who seems to have retained his good opinion 

1 Memorandum, Strangways, October 1837, B.P., written, it is true in retrospect, 
emphasized the admonitions given to Urquhart before he set out: ‘. . . not only 
did I caution him that in his new capacity he must not allow himself that freedom 
of action or independence of position that he had been used to in the East, and which 
he would have many temptations to resume—all of which he professed to concur in— 
but also Sir H. Taylor, and as Urq{uhar]t told me, yr. Lp. too, had given him good 


advice upon that subject, which he neither affected to misunderstand nor object to.’ 
2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 7 May 1836, B.P. 
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of Urquhart to the end, though by this time-Taylor had become 
more aware of Urquhart’s peculiarities. Palmerston often chal- 
lenged the king on appointments though sometimes without 
success. He apparently did not now think that the issue was 
worth what would no doubt have been a serious controversy. 
But William IV had acquiesced in Wellington’s treatment of 
Urquhart. It is difficult to suppose that he would now have 
insisted if another position had been found for his protégé. 


Palmerston was soon made to pay a considerable penalty for his 
weakness.! 


. IV 

When Urquhart arrived in Constantinople he found Ponsonby 
in a state of irritation and frustration over the Churchill case on 
which Palmerston had unaccountably delayed a final decision. 
Not until the end of November did Ponsonby receive the instruc- 
tion not to press for the dismissal of Achmet Pasha, and though 
he handled this situation with great skill and got on good terms 
with Pertev, who was now for some time in the ascendant in the 
Sultan’s counsels, his reputation had suffered and Russian in- 
fluence had increased. Urquhart took up residence at the em- 
bassy at Therapia, and, as Ponsonby later insisted, such close 
proximity of two ‘diplomats’, ‘ boring and bored with’ each 
other, inevitably caused friction. 

Friction soon came. There is an enormous correspondence 
about what took place, and to trace the details would be tedious. 
Ponsonby’s letters are emotional and full of indignation and 
alarm, and it is not for many months that he sent to Palmerston 
details of the charges of Urquhart’s misconduct. Urquhart’s 
own accounts are full of misrepresentations, but they make 
sufficient admissions to show that he created an impossible situa- 
tion for his chief and behaved in a manner which was both treacher- 
ous and ridiculous. He soon ceased to dine at the ambassador’s 
table, the excuse being illness, and eventually removed to Pera 
where he could negotiate with the Turkish ministers without 
Ponsonby’s knowledge. There can be no doubt that in con- 
ducting the negotiations for the commercial convention he acted 
against Ponsonby’s instructions, and, whether he was right or 
wrong in his view about them, this was not only against the specific 
instructions he had received from Palmerston but clearly some- 
thing no ambassador could tolerate. But he had also begun to 
organize a campaign against the ambassador with his journalist 

1 Urquhart himself later asserted: ‘My appointment was made to prevent me 
reaching Constantinople a free man’ (Reminiscences of William IV, p. 6). He could 


not, of course, have been prevented from going to Turkey as a private citizen. But 
I have not found any evidence that Palmerston was influenced by that consideration. 
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friends at Constantinople, some of whom he had got appointed 
to their jobs. It was not long before these correspondents began 
to send to British newspapers reports hostile to Ponsonby. These 
culminated in one sent by Millegan, a close friend of Urquhart, 
printed on 16 January 1837 in The Times, which suggested that 
Urquhart would soon replace Ponsonby as ambassador, to the 
great satisfaction of everyone. This must have been dispatched 
before the final rupture.t Nor can there be any doubt that 
Urquhart insinuated to the Turkish ministers that Ponsonby had 
lost the confidence of his government and that Urquhart was likely 
to replace him. Ponsonby made the charge explicitly as regards 
Akif. Urquhart denied the charge but he admitted that he had 
continued to see Achmet Pasha after his rupture with Ponsonby 
and that he advocated policies contrary to those of the ambassador. 
Urquhart also, in direct defiance of Ponsonby, got the Turks to 
appoint a friend, M. de Ghies, under-secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. Ponsonby thought the man to be in Russian pay: 
Urquhart said that de Ghies had been the inspiration of all his 
Eastern work.’ : 

This irresponsible and insubordinate conduct, however much 
Ponsonby had the right to resent it and demand the removal of 
Urquhart, need not have involved the British government in 


much difficulty. But Urquhart had taken another step which had 
grave consequences. He induced the British merchant, Bell, to 
send the Vixen to the Circassian coast, after it had been decided to 
give up the idea.* He thus produced. a most perplexing problem 


1 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 15 March 1837, B.P., enclosing the cutting from The 
Times. Backhouse had long before drawn Palmerston’s attention to letters in The 
Times hostile to Ponsonby: ‘ The hostility to Lord Ponsonby is remarkable and it 
may possibly be connected with a fact stated in a letter of gossip from Pera, dated 
the 20th October, of which a passage has just been communicated to me stating that 
Mr. Bell and Dr. Millegan had been ‘“‘ making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Mr. 
Urquhart ”’ in his retirement near Scutari ’ (21 November 1836, B.P.). 

2 Urquhart to Palmerston, 20 September 1837, F.O. 97/409. Ponsonby to 
Palmerston, 31 January 1837, B.P. De Ghies was a learned Tripolitan, brother-in- 
law to the Pasha of Tripoli. A charge had been made against him in England some 
time before which Urquhart informed Taylor was due to an enemy in the Colonial 
Office (Reminiscences of William IV, p. 88). 

3 The case of the Vixen is one of the best examples of Palmerston’s good sense and 
diplomatic skill. It has been much misinterpreted by historians. The seizure of 
the Vixen was preceded by that of another ship, the Lord Charles Spencer, taken on 
the high seas. Nesselrode had agreed this capture was unwarranted and offered 
compensation but he claimed by implication a position for Russia in the Black Sea 
which Palmerston could not accept and the case was still under discussion when the 
Vixen was boarded in the port of Soujouk Kale on the Circassian coast and its captain 
and crew taken as prisoners to Odessa. With the best of intentions the Russian 
government published in the St. Petersburg Gazette a notice of the case exonerating 
the British government, but claiming sovereignty over the Caucasus. This caused 
an uproar in Britain when published in the Morning Chronicle. There was similar 
high feeling in Russia, and Palmerston told Durham that the question ‘ goes to nothing 
less than peace and war’. He was determined not to recognize the sovereignty of 
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for Palmerston, who did not wish either to recognize Russian 
control over Circassia or to fight a war to vindicate Bell’s rights 
as a British subject. Urquhart induced Bell to see Ponsonby 
and to question him as to whether the British government re- 
cognized the Russian blockade of Circassia. The answer was in- 
evitably in the negative ; but it was clearly Urquhart’s intention 
to involve Ponsonby in the responsibility for an action which he 
himself, it is true, had not invented, but which his advice and 
influence had got executed. The ambassador himself made no 
complaint on this question. It is probable, indeed, that he was 
not sorry that Bell had acted as he did. It was Palmerston who 
realized all that the incident might mean and founded on it his 
main charge against Urquhart.? 

There can be no doubt that Ponsonby for.nearly four months 
made a great effort to keep on good terms with his secretary. 
He refused for a long time to believe the reports of Urquhart’s 
hostility to him, for which he afterwards blamed himself bitterly. 
For this attitude he had a very good personal reason. He had 
been granted leave for urgent private affairs and on 20th October 
suggested that Urquhart should be left as chargé d’affaires while 
he was away. It is true that a few days later he wished to post- 
pone his leave a little, but this was because he had still to settle 
the Churchill case with which his own personal position at Con- 
stantinople was bound up.? Nevertheless he still clearly thought 
that Urquhart would be in charge while he was away. After a first 


Russia over all Cireassia nor any special right of action in the Black Sea, but he was 
in no position to challenge her at this moment, when events in Spain were causing him 
great anxiety. He was glad, therefore, to accept the support which Metternich 
lavishly promised only to find himself completely abandoned when the Tsar made 
an ominous gesture at Vienna. But both the Russian and British governments 
wished for peace, and Palmerston, by allowing that Russia was in actual possession 
of the port of Soujouk Kale, was able to accept this fact as a reasonable cause for 
action taken. Nesselrode was equally anxious to meet Palmerston as far as he could 
and agreed to make a suitable reply to the British note. Though Pozzo di Borgo, 
the Russian ambassador, made a mess of his part in the game, the matter was in the 
end settled in a manner satisfactory to both parties. There were fierce attacks on 
Parliament and the Press and voluminous papers were laid before the House in 1837 
and 1838 which showed how cleverly Palmerston in 1836 had evaded Bell’s attempt 
to entrap him into approval of his action. Bell would, indeed, have abandoned the 
project if Urquhart had not urged it at Constantinople. 

1The correspondence and discussion of this charge which went on for years is 
very well known. Urquhart always claimed that not only Ponsonby but Palmerston 
had encouraged him to do what he did. There is no evidence at all that commits 
Palmerston. Ponsonby’s position is more equivocal, but he seems to have avoided 
committing himself and, while he often advocated strong measures against Russia, 
he never acted without authorization. At any rate Mr. Bolsover (op. cit. p. 466) 
is quite wrong in thinking Ponsonby was ‘equally culpable’. Urquhart claimed 
that Taylor had given him a letter to be used to get a merchant to take such a step, 
but it is difficult to believe this, and no such letter is printed ‘by him (Reminiscences 
of William IV, p. 27). 

2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 24, 30 October 1836, B.P. 
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rupture there was an explanation and reconciliation.! As late as 
20th December Ponsonby wrote to Palmerston : ‘I see the papers 
talk of a quarrel between Urquhart and me. It is a lie.’ 2 

Meanwhile Palmerston had been perturbed at the thought 
that Urquhart might be for a long period in charge at Constan- 
tinople. He solved the problem by persuading Sir Charles 
Vaughan to go out as an ambassador extraordinary. This was 
an unusual procedure but Vaughan was glad to accept because 
he thus obtained the title of ambassador which he had never 
before possessed. It has been suggested that it was Palmerston’s 
intention to make this appointment permanent and that Ponsonby 
would not have been allowed to go back.* There is not the 
slightest hint of such an idea in all the correspondence. The 
contrary is clearly stated. Vaughan was to go to Malta and await 
Ponsonby there so that they could exchange views. Thus for 
a few weeks, but only so long, Urquhart would be in charge. 
The first postponement by Ponsonby of his leave fitted in very 
nicely with these arrangements. 

The definite rupture between Ponsonby and Urquhart came 
with the new year. It seems to have been due to Ponsonby’s 
final refusal to allow Urquhart to go on with the negotiations of 
the commercial negotiations. The secretary later claimed that 
the convention could not possibly be obtained through the drago- 
mans. Henceforth he would himself, he stated, take no interest 
in the subject. This last remark drew an especially pungent note 
from Palmerston. Ponsonby had now got thoroughly alarmed 
at the campaign worked up against him, of which evidence was 
appearing on all sides. Almost all the journalists were writing up 
Urquhart at Ponsonby’s expense, and articles were even appearing 
in the foreign press. Ponsonby’s enemies at Constantinople were 
openly prophesying that he would never return from his leave. 
Ponsonby wrote of Urquhart : ‘ He is being puffed in the way the 
White Cat, Puss in Boots, puffed the Marquis of Carabbas ’.5 

In these circumstances it is only natural that Ponsonby refused 
to take his leave. There can be no doubt that he gave it up 
with great reluctance at considerable personal sacrifice. On 8th 
January he, in private letters, reported his break with Urquhart, 
who, he stated, could not be left in charge during his own absence: 

1 Ponsonby to Urquhart, 8 November 1836, F.O. 97/409. 

2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 20 December, 1836, B.P. 

* Greville stated so quite explicitly in an account of this transaction in which he 


is even more inaccurate than usual (18 June 1837: H. Reeve, The Greville Memoirs, 
iii. 413-14). 

* Urquhart to Palmerston, 20 September 1837, his considered letter of defence 
which Palmerston annotated in pencil, here as follows: *!!This from a Secretary 
is one of the most astonishing declarations of the whole paper’ (F.O. 97/409). 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, 31 January 1837, B.P. 
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‘His conduct #0 me considering it as a personal matter has been 
very dirty but that is no matter for the Government. His public 
conduct, that is to say what he has done underhand, but which 
affects the Government, has made it impossible that he should be 
left here without discredit to our country.’ He suggested, 
therefore, that Cartwright, the consul-general,-should be ac- 
credited as chargé d’affaires.1_ He began also to seek for support- 
ing evidence against Urquhart and took the step, which later 
Palmerston wasstrongly todisapprove, of stating his charges against 
Urquhart to d’Eyragues, the French secretary ofembassy with whom 
he was on very good terms, and receiving from him a letter con- 
firming them.? His first letter was sent by a British courier 
and reached London on 31st January. His first official complaints 
were not sent until 24th, 28th and 31st January and 7th February. 
They were sent by Austrian courier, with the obvious result that 
Metternich read them all.* 

Palmerston was placed in a difficult position when he received 
Ponsonby’s private letters. Ponsonby’s charges were vague and 
Palmerston, while ready to believe them, suspected that they had 
been magnified by the dragomans for their own protection and 
fomented by Ponsonby’s enemies in Constantinople. He had 
already informed Ponsonby in a private letter that Vaughan 
would relieve him, and suggested they should meet at Malta. 
He could not accept Ponsonby’s suggestion of appointing the 
consul-general chargé d’affaires, which ‘ would look as if we had 
abandoned our ground and fled before the Russians’. Accordingly 
he sent an official dispatch informing Ponsonby about Vaughan and 
appointing Urquhart chargé d’affaires until Vaughan came.* 

But doubts soon arose as to the wisdom of this step. Back- 
house, who was away ill at this time, later suggested that the two 
ambassadors should meet nearer Constantinople and avoid an 
arrangement ‘ which would probably leave the Embassy for several 
weeks without any other representative than the foreigner F. 
Pisani or Mr. Urquhart’.> Melbourne also described Ponsonby’s 
proceeding as ‘very awkward’. He accepted as accurate the 





1 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 8 January 1837, B.P. 

2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 18 January 1837 (B.P.), encloses Ponsonby to Marquis 
d’Eyragues, 15 January 1837; Marquis d’Eyragues to Ponsonby, 16 January 1837. 
Copies were placed in the Foreign Office archives (F.O. Turkey, 302). i 

8 Lamb to Palmerston, 21 February 1837, B.P. Metternich published the’ story 
in the Augsburg Gazette. Lamb neatly let Metternich realize that he knew what 
had been done and brought a blush to the Chancellor's face. He then held up the 
dispatches until the next British courier came along several days later. He did not 
realize the complications the delay would cause. The reports and enclosures with 
the evidence of F. Pisani are in F.O. Turkey, 301. Urquhart’s protests were also 
sent home. 


“ Palmerston to Ponsonby, 8 February 1837, F.O. Turkey, 300, 31 January 1837, B.P. 
5 Backhouse to Palmerston, 19 February 1837, B.P. 
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charges against Urquhart and thought Ponsonby ought to have 
reported them long ago. He wanted Palmerston to get rid of 
Urquhart as soon as possible : ‘ The sooner you can disembarrass 
the service of Urquhart the better. He always appeared to me 
to be one of those half mad persons who with their cleverness and 
plausibility have little sense and no humour, probity or truth. 
From the moment he was appointed he showed that he did not 
understand the situation in which he was placed nor the duties 
which he had to perform.’! This was as near a rebuke to Palmer- 
ston as Melbourne got for the former’s failure to take his advice 
in 1836. 

Then came from Urquhart himself, in a letter to Strangways, 
the admission that he had advised Bell to send the Vixen in order 
to challenge Russia’s claim.2?, He seems to have imagined that 
this action would redound to his credit and later, though without 
any success, tried to show that he had acted in accordance with 
the views of Ponsonby, Strangways, and even Palmerston himself. 
Palmerston’s opinion is shown by the fact that he used this 
question as the reason for the dismissal of Urquhart. He sent 
Urquhart an instruction that he was to come on leave as soon as 
Vaughan arrived, but in a private letter he told him that he would 
not be allowed to return because of his conduct in the case of the 
Vixen. He preferred to use this reason rather than to rest the case 
on the differences with Ponsonby because these had not yet been 
investigated : ‘ But it appears by that letter that you took steps 
with respect to Mr. Bell’s voyage in the Vixen, which I regret to say 
were in my opinion wholly incompatible with your public duty as 
a diplomatic servant of the Crown ; and I should not think myself 
properly performing my duty if after a knowledge of such a cir- 
cumstance I were to continue you in the situation which you now 
hold’. Ponsonby was not informed of this, presumably in order 
that Palmerston might give neither of the disputants an advantage 
over the other. Its substance, however, appeared in a letter 
from The Times correspondent, proof positive that Urquhart was 
inspiring his reports.® 

Vaughan set out on 4th March and had already departed 
before Ponsonby’s letter announcing his refusal to take his leave 
arrived. This put Palmerston in a difficult position. Melbourne 


1 Melbourne to Palmerston, 19 February 1837, B.P. 

2 Urquhart to Strangways, 7 December 1836, F.O. 97/409. 

3 Palmerston to Urquhart, 10 March 1837, B.P. There are three official instrue- 
tions to Urquhart in the Foreign Office archives (F.O. Turkey, 309), 8 March, telling 
him he is at liberty to come home, 21 March, that he need not wait until Vaughan 
arrives, 4 April, instructing him to come home. The last he never received, having 
already departed. The private letter was sent with the first of these, which was not, 
therefore, dispatched before 10 March. Urquhart denied that he communicated 
the letter to The Times correspondent. 
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advised him to insist that Ponsonby take his leave.1_ Palmerston, 
indeed, treated Ponsonby with a good deal of asperity. He warned 
him that he could not be allowed to take his leave later in the 
summer. He reproved him strongly for his appeal to d’Eyragues : 
‘The English Government and not the foreign members of the 
diplomatic body at a foreign court is the proper tribunal to appeal 
to for judgement in such matters’. He also demanded further 
details of Urquhart’s misconduct: ‘I fear he has been foolish. 
I hope he has not acted worse but you have not given me the 
means of judging, you have stated general results but have not 
explained the steps by which you have arrived at these results. 
. . . [Urquhart] is at presentable to say that he does not know 
what he is accused of having done, and that he has been the victim 
of Holy Alliance and Dragoman intrigue.’ It will be seen that 
Palmerston had not yet disclosed to Ponsonby the grounds of 
dismissal which he had given to Urquhart in his private letter. 
In a later letter he again pressed Ponsonby to come on leave and 
refused yet to believe that Urquhart had been guilty of more than 
foolishness and vanity ‘ and it is well known how easily anywhere, 
but especially at Constantinople, foolish actions may be magnified 
by those who want to make mischief and deep laid plots ’.* 

But a day later when he received Ponsonby’s further reports 
he accepted the situation. Fortunately Vaughan was quite happy 
with his letter of appointment and a nice holiday at Malta at 
public expense and made no protest. Palmerston had at last 
realized all the implications of the quarrel. He also now in- 
formed Ponsonby of his private letter to Urquhart removing him 
from his post on the grounds of his encouragement of Bell. 
Urquhart on his return had reiterated his charge that Ponsonby 
had committed himself in the Vizen case, and for a time Palmerston 
was clearly of the opinion that his ambassador, of whose views on 
Circassia he was fully aware, had been imprudent. But eventu- 
ally he was convinced that Ponsonby had said no more to Bell 
than he was perfectly entitled to do and was in no way responsible 
for the dispatch of the Vixen. The cordial tone of the intimate 
letters which had only momentarily been disturbed was resumed, 
and the incident made Palmerston even more ready than before 
to defend his unpopular ambassador against his many enemies.® 

Ponsonby had been much hurt when he first received the news 
of Urquhart’s appointment as chargé d’affaires, and the private 
letter which he wrote to Palmerston was as outspoken as any 

1 Melbourne to Palmerston, 20 March 1837, B.P. 
2 Palmerston to Ponsonby, 10, 26 March 1837, B.P. 
* Palmerston to Ponsonby, 10 April 1837, B.P. 


* Vaughan to Palmerston, 5 May 1837, B.P. 
5 Palmerston to Ponsonby, 11 April, 11 May, 12 June 1837, B.P. 
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that he penned during his embassy. It is worth quoting in 
extenso : 


‘My dispatches must speak what I have done excepting a word or 
two which I have hardly strength to write. If I go home now I 
shall be said to go home to answer for my conduct. I cannot submit 
to [be] placed on a footing with Mr. Urquhart after all he has done. 
He goes home on leave of absence so should I—true it may be that 
he is recalled, but here people do not understand such things. If I 
go away he and his agent can invent or pervert a thousand things that 
I shall not be able to disprove in England. I think my honour and 
also the interest of the service requires that I should stay at my post. 
I have sacrificed great personal interest and the greatest pleasure 
to my sense of this obligation here. 

‘I think you acted harshly and ought not to have sent me orders 
to present Mr. Urquhart as chargé d'affaires after you had received 
D’Eyrague’s letter and the other documents you had in your hands. 
I would not have obeyed you. This I tell you frankly. As things 
have been, I avoided to disobey you. The simple question now 
about Sir Charles Vaughan, &c., &c., might have been avoided, but 
I feel that you were doing all this to gratify my wishes to return home, 
at least so I will flatter myself was the case. I have freely expressed 
my resolution in my dispatches,' and I will keep it for when a man’s 
personal honour is in question he cannot’ yield. The recall of Mr. 


Urquhart has but, little altered my view of things. I shall be very 
sorry if these things annoy you. I have always really desired to 
avoid everything that could do so.’ ? 


He also criticized the official reason on which Palmerston had 
based the dismissal of Urquhart, which, he thought, ‘ may not be 
as strong as it appears to be’ and ‘ will necessarily lead to your 
giving occasion for its being said that you are hostile to the Cir- 
cassians ’. He preferred that Urquhart should be dismissed 
because of his conduct towards his chief. This attitude may have 
been due to a desire to prevent too much attention being paid to 
the Vixen in which his own position was not a very happy one. 
But he showed his readiness for a public discussion of his differ- 
ences with Urquhart. ‘ As to myself I am prepared to vindicate 
my own conduct everywhere. I feel I should be unhappy if I 
were to be cause, however innocent, of your being brought into 
a difficulty.’ * 

That this was a genuine expression of Ponsonby’s feelings all 
their intercourse goes to show. But he never answered completely 
Urquhart’s accusation that he had advised Bell to send the Vixen. 

1 He had first officially announced his intention not to leave in a dispatch of 
15 March. This was reiterated in one of 11 April sent at the same time as this letter. 
Many other dispatches of the evidence of Urquhart’s conduct were sent in March 
and April, some by this courier. 


2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 8 April 1837, B.P. 
3 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 9 May 1837, B.P. 
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When Palmerston sent him the letter Urquhart had written about 
it he replied : ‘ I have taken the part not to read Urquhart’s letter, 
enclosed in yours, till after I shall have dispatched this messenger, 
in order to avoid the temptation I might otherwise be unable to 
resist of waiting to examine with calmness what that gentleman 
may have written’. Palmerston made a note here at some 
date, ‘ Never answered since’. But Ponsonby went on: ‘I see 
from all that has taken place how very necessary it was for me 
to make the sacrifice of my private interests and to remain at my 
post to answer by facts the charges that treachery might hope 
to establish against me. . . . The whole world would have be- 
lieved that I had neglected the tariff. Everybody might have 
been made to believe that I had intrigued in Circassia and that 
I endeavoured by all means, as Ellice says, to force England into 
a war. Here I am to disprove such things, and when I go home 
I shall know how to defend myself.’ ! 

He wrote little more on the subject. But Palmerston became 
fully convinced from Bell’s own account of the interview that 
Ponsonby only told him, what he had necessarily to do, that the 
Russian blockade was not recognized by Britain. Nor did 
Urquhart in the subsequent controversies place the blame for 
his dismissal on Ponsonby, though, of course, he defended his own 
conduct at Constantinople while he held the office of secretary. 
The letters of Ponsonby which he published were those written 
when the two were close friends. Ponsonby himself, during a 
later embassy at Vienna in 1846-50, quarrelled with Palmerston 
and was roughly handled by him. It is not perhaps surprising, 
therefore, that Ponsonby and Urquhart were completely recon- 
ciled before the former’s death in 1855, even if the account given 
by Urquhart’s wife is perhaps highly coloured.” 

In 1838 the commercial convention was triumphantly obtained, 
Ponsonby supplying the political leverage and the new secretary, 
Lytton Bulwer, who was on most amicable terms with his chief, 
working out the final details. It was hard for Urquhart to 
see the project which he had done so much to plan brought to 
fulfilment without his aid and he never ceased to attack it, without 
success, since it clearly obtained the most important British ob- 
jectives and was a model which other states hastened to copy. 
It did not, of course, obtain all that Urquhart had demanded. 
On the other hand, it contained concessions omitted in the draft 
which Urquhart had drawn up. 

1 Ponsonby to Palmerston, 7 July 1837, B.P. 


2G. Robinson, David Urquhart, p. 51. ‘1 ruined him and he has never spoken 
a word against me’, is what Ponsonby is reported by Mrs. Urquhart to have said. 
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Vv 
But Palmerston’s long controversy with Urquhart had only 
just begun. There were three main subjects, the Portfolio, the 
Vixen, and his‘ own conduct at Constantinople, -especially as 
regards the negotiation of the commercial convention. The 
question of the expense of the Portfolio has been dealt with above 
in part III. Palmerston, as has been seen, received Urquhart, 
told him frankly his opinion and that there might be no doubt 
as to what had been said put it into a memorandum to be shown 
to Urquhart.1 The death of William IV made it impossible for 
Urquhart to use the influence of the Crown as he had done before, 
and Sir Herbert Taylor had given him up entirely.2. He appealed 
to public opinion, and when he had by long and detailed letters 
extracted replies from both Palmerston and Backhouse he pub- 
lished them in his backer, The Times, always glad of a chance 
to discredit the secretary of state. Greville rubbed ‘his hands 
with glee when the letters first appeared, the first in 1838 and the 
second in 1839.4 But on both occasions the revelation fell quite 
flat. The public could not take much interest in the details of 
past disputes, the Vixen case was now long disposed of, a new 
situation had arisen in the Near East. Nor could much be done 
in parliament. Palmerston always claimed that the dismissal of 
an official was a prerogative of the Crown which need not be 
defended in parliament. His position was, of course, legally un- 
impeachable and no debate on the dismissal of Urquhart could 
take place. No impression was made by Palmerston’s opponents 
in the questions of the Vixen and the commercial convention. 
Then came the crisis of 1840 with France. Urquhart joined 
in the hue and cry against Palmerston and went over to Paris to 
gather material against him, accompanied by a deputation of 
artisans. He seems to have been given some money there to 
publish pamphlets against Palmerston. But he played a much 
less important part than Greville, Henry Reeve, Ellice, and others. 
By this time responsible people generally were very reluctant to 
have anything to do with him. When Urquhart got into parlia- 
ment his attack on Palmerston in 1848 fell as flat as all the rest, 
and his parliamentary career was a complete failure. His con- 
tinual opposition to Palmerston’s policies and his accusations 


1 Memorandum, Palmerston, 16 August 1837, B.P. 

2 Sir Herbert Taylor to Urquhart, 7 August 1837, Taylor Papers, p. 400. 

3 Palmerston to Urquhart, 20 June 1838, printed in The Times of 26 July 1838. 

4 Greville Memoirs, 28 July 1838; 6, 30 January 1839; The Times, 25, 30 January 
1839, contains the Urquhart—Backhouse correspondence about the Portfolio. 

5 See Palmerston’s letter, below, to Stratford Canning. For the cavalier treat- 
ment of Urquhart by Thiers, see G. Robinson, David Urquhart, pp. 111-14. 
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that Palmerston was in Russian pay had gradually brought him 
into complete contempt except among the half-educated artisan 
classes whom he organized in his Foreign Policy Associations. 

Urquhart, however, if not dangerous, did cause Palmerston 
a great deal of annoyance. These seem to have got on 
Palmerston’s nerves, and his sense of proportion which enabled 
him to treat far more dangerous attacks with a good deal of light- 
heartedness seems to have deserted him. In 1840 he considered 
taking legal proceedings for libel against Urquhart and his radical 
crony, Attwood, for speeches made at Birmingham and published 
in pamphlet form. But the attorney-general thought that in 
any case an action would lie only against the printers and advised 
against proceedings.! 

Palmerston must have been much annoyed at a rather comic 
incident of the same year. In August Urquhart wrote a letter 
to Melbourne accusing Palmerston of high treason. On 28th Sep- 
tember a cabinet meeting was held in the Foreign Office to discuss 
the Eastern question,-on which Lord John Russell was trying to 
compel Palmerston to make concessions to the French demands. 
Shortly before it began a ‘ messenger’ appeared and handed to 
the Foreign Office doorkeeper a number of official letters, duly 
sealed, addressed to the ministers, each marked ‘ Private and 
Immediate’ , which, he said, were to be placed on the cabinet 
table before the meeting. The request was immediately complied 
with and the envelopes turned out to contain a copy of Urquhart’s 
letter to Melbourne. There is no record of whether any observa- 
tions were made, but Palmerston tried to turn it to good account 
with his principal opponent in the cabinet. ‘ Our Cabinet pro- 
ceedings ’, he wrote to Lord John Russell the same day, ‘ get out 
and are misrepresented even before they have happened, and no 
doubt these pieces of intelligence have their effect both at Paris 
and Alexandria. It was not by mere accident that Urquhart, 
who is now at Paris, caused to be placed on the Cabinet table this 
particular day his letter to Melbourne.’ ? . 

Urquhart’s later conduct Palmerston could only explain by 
the same kind of surmise that Urquhart himself employed. He 
wrote to Stratford Canning in 1851: 


* As to Urquhart depend upon it he is in the pay of the autocrat and 
is employed by him to prevent progress and improvement in Turkey. 
I do not say this lightly. I know that Urquhart was in the pay of 


1The attorney-general, who acted in a private capacity, was paid a fee of ten 
guineas for his opinion. Palmerston did bring actions, which he won, against news- 
papers for other slanders (cf. Ashley, Palmerston, i. 367-8). 

2 Minute, Backhouse, 30 September 1840, B.P., in response to a peremptory note 
from Palmerston. He seems not to have been told of the contents of the letters, but 
it is surprising that Greville did not get hold of such a good story, especially as Lord 
Holland was there. Palmerston to Lord John Russell, 28 September 1840, B.P. 
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Louis Philippe to assail me. The information came to me in a very 
curious way and from the Tuileries with a statement ef the sums 
given to him. Heé is a little mad but much more bad. While Louis 
Philippe was on the throne and furnished supplies, Urquhart was 
active and busy attacking me here in England in pamphlets and in 
Parliament, spending large sums for his own election and paying 
the expenses of Anstey’s election. No sooner was Louis Philippe 
dethroned and that source of supply stopped than Urquhart’s storm 
began to lull and turning his eyes back to the quarter whence 1 believe 
his original inspiration came, he has, I am fully convinced, enlisted in 
the Russian service. Bear this idea in mind, compare it with facts 
and form your own judgement.’ } 


Stratford Canning’s reply is not known but he was hardly 
likely to endorse this last opinion. Nor perhaps did Palmerston 
himself believe it for long, in spite of Urquhart’s furious attacks 
on him during the Crimean War when this erstwhile enemy of 
Russia condemned not Nicolas but Britain. That it was made at 
all was a proof of a lasting irritation which was perhaps increased 
by the fact that he had, in spite of warnings, sent Urquhart out 
to Constantinople in 1836. He paid heavily because, for once, 
he refused to stand up to the king. 

CHARLES WEBSTER. 


1 Palmerston to Stratford Canning, 7 February 1851, B.P.; ef. Ashley, Palmerston, 
i. 366. 

















Notes and Documents 
Some Early Tavistock Charters 


WHEN the dissolved abbey of Tavistock was granted to John, 
lord Russell, ancestor of the earls and dukes of Bedford, a number 
of its muniments passed into the same hands. They included 
the court-rolls of several manors, a quantity of loose deeds, and 
the great register or cartulary of the abbey. This last was a 
volume of over 400 pages, beginning with a Fundationis Historia. 
It appears to have been compiled for the most part in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries... Sir William Pole (1561-1635), 
when collecting materials for a description of Devonshire, made 
great use of it. A copy of his notes which came into the hands of 
Ralph Brooke, York herald, in 1608, and: which is now in the 
library of Queen’s College, Oxford, includes eight pages of memo- 
randa taken ‘out of the Liger [sic] of thabbay of Tauistek in 
the Custody of y® Erle of Bedford ’.? In 1655, however, when 
eighteen excerpts from this cartulary were printed in the first 
edition of the Monasticon, it was described as being ‘ penes Joh. 
Maynard armigerum’.* On this account it is usually, and con- 
veniently, known as the Maynard cartulary. It seems unlikely, 
however, that Maynard was its owner. In his day it was possibly 
still kept in the portion of the abbey which Maynard held on lease 
from the earl of Bedford.‘ At the beginning of the next century 
the learned antiquary William Wotton (1666-1726) consulted it 
when drawing up a list of the abbots for Browne Willis.’ Since 
then it has disappeared. It was not among the duke of Bedford’s 
archives when these were catalogued in 1753-5, nor among the 
remnant of Maynard’s collection which found its way into 
Lincoln’s Inn library in 1818.6 As Tavistock Abbey was the only 
monastic house in the diocese of Exeter which held of the crown 
in chief by knight-service, the loss of its principal register is one 


1A document dated 1367 is quoted by Dugdale from fo. lla. In 1698 White 
Kennett made a note in his copy of the Monasticon, which is now in the Bodleian, to 
the effect that the cartulary was written about the time.of Henry IV. Dugdale’s 
excerpts go up to fo. 220a. 

2 Queen’s Coll. MS. clii, fo. 219b. 5 Dugdale, op. cit., 1655, i. 995. 

* Pole, Collections towards a Description of the County of Devon, 1791, p. 340. 

5 Bodleian MS. Willis 73, ff. 34b, 42b; cf. Willis, History of the Mitred Abbies, 1718, 
i. 173 n. 


* Hunter, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in Lincoln’s Inn Library, pp. xiv seqq. 
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that every student of south-western genealogy, manorial history, 
and place-names, has had reason to deplore. 

Besides this now missing volume, the duke of Bedford owned 
two smaller Tavistock registers. Both of these are now in the 
muniment-room at Woburn Abbey. They were mentioned in 
1744 by John Tanner, who described them, with only partial 
accuracy, as two cartularies.' The editors of the revised Monas- 
ticon, apparently misled by Tanner, suggested that one of them 
might be the Maynard cartulary ; but this.was found on enquiry 
not to be the case.2 The larger of the two volumes is a Liber 
Albus, a folio of 76 pages compiled late in the fifteenth century 
and containing transcripts of sundry manorial extents, the 
earliest of which is dated 1411.5 The other is a small volume 
which, to avoid confusion, had better be called the Russell 
cartulary. This consists of eighteen parchment leaves, measuring 
approximately 7} by 5 inches, in a covering of modern buckram. 
Most of the leaves are in good condition. There are two hand- 
writings, both unmistakably of the thirteenth century, the second 
and later hand being confined to the last folio. A comparison 
of the pagination with Dugdale’s and Wotton’s references proves 
that the volume is not a fragment of the lost Maynard cartulary. 
Everything points to its being an independent and earlier com- 
pilation.* 

The first gathering consists of eight leaves, ending with a 
catchword and signature (capella .j.*). The second consists 
of ten: that is, of eight leaves ending as before with a catchword 
and signature (plenarie .ij.*), followed by two extra leaves 
which are attached by stubs. As there is no catchword at the 
foot of the last page, the volume may be regarded as complete. 
The depth of the pages varies between 24 and 31 lines. 

The cartulary opens with eight lines of introduction in red ink, 
now faded and illegible. Then comes the text of no. xLvm infra, 
placed first because it is a papal bull. Altogether there are fifty- 
nine documents and one duplicate. Five of these were printed 
by Dugdale from the Maynard cartulary and other sources ; two 
others (nos. xxv and xxxvi) have been printed elsewhere ; the re- 
mainder are here, by the duke of Bedford’s kind leave, published 
for the first time. In preparing them for press, I have thought no 
purpose would be served by reproducing the punctuation (which 

1 Tanner, Notitia Monastica, ed. John Tanner, 1744, p. 87. 

* Dugdale, op. cit., ii. (1819) 492; Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii. 
(1835) 109; Oliver, Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis, 1846, p. 90. 

* For some account of this manuscript see Alexander, ‘ Tavistock in the Fifteenth 
Century ’, Trans. Devon. Assoc., |xix. (1937) 252 seqq. 

“The document numbered v infra, from fo. 5a, occurred on Maynard’s fo. 3a 


(Dugdale) ; no. xx, fo. 8b, on Maynard’s fo. 158b (Dugdale) ; and no. xxvu, fo. lla, 
on Maynard’s fo. 20 (Wotton, who does not distinguish between recto and verso). 
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may or may not correspond with that of the original documents) 
or the haphazard and confusing sequence of the cartulary. The 
documents are therefore printed in chronological order, or what 
I believe to be an approximation thereto, and with modernized 
punctuation. 


H. P. R. FrNsera. 




















1. [fo. 6a, 1. 24] Carta Henrici Regis de warda castelli Exoniensis. [c. 1103] 
Henricus rex Anglie! Galfrido de Mandauilla? et seruientibus castelli 
Exoniensis salutem. Precipio quod Osbertus* monacus et abbatia de 
Tauistoch’ sit quieta de warda castelli Exoniensis per unum militem.‘ 
Testibus Rogero de Salesberia [fo. 6b] et Nigello de Albin’; apud Winde- 


sour’. 





11. [fo. 2a, 1. 11] Carta Henrici Regis de terra de Deuenebir’ 5 [1100-7] 
Henricus rex Anglie Ricardo de Riduers ® et Galfrido de Mandeuilla salutem. 
Precipio uobis ut resaisiatis sanctam Mariam de Tauistoch’ et monachos 
de manerio de Deuenebir’ quod Rogerus de Nonant tenet ; et concedo eis 
ita bene et honorifice et quiete tenere predictum manerium sicut umquam 
melius et quietius tenuerunt et antecessores eorum tempore patris mei. 
Et si aliquid de illo captum est, reddatur eis sine mora; et ita ne inde 


amplius clamorem audiam. Teste Aluredo de Linc’; apud Direwines- 
tonam.’ 





111. [fo. 15b, 1. 29] Carta Matillidis regine Anglie de terra de Oddetriwe.® 

[1100-7] 
[Fo. 16a] Matillidis Anglie regina ministris suis de Lyftona salutem. 
Sciatis me dedisse et firmiter concessisse ecclesie sancte Marie de Tauistoch’ 
























1 The royal style is thus extended in the cartulary passim, except in xi infra, 
which has rex Angl’. According to the editor of the Cartae Antiquae (Pipe Roll Soc., 
1939, p. ix), exclusive correctness cannot be claimed either for rex Anglie or for tlie 
more usual rex Anglorum, since ‘ original charters of Henry I can be found showing 
both forms fully extended ’. . 

? Lord of the Honour of Marshwood, and apparently sheriff of Devon in the early 
years of Henry I’s reign: cf. 1m and rv infra, and Farrer, Outline Itinerary of Henry I, 
1920, no. 88. 

’ Successor, as abbot of Tavistock, of Wymund, who was deposed at the council 
of London, Michaelmas 1102 (Eadmer, Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, 1884, p. 142). 
The date of Osbert’s appointment is unknown, but if the parallel case of Bury St. 
Edmunds is any guide (ibid p. 188), the vacancy may have been prolonged by the 
Investiture controversy until 1107, the future abbot meanwhile, at Tavistock as at 
Bury, administering the temporalities. 

* The servicium debitum of the abbey was fifteen knights (Round, Feudal England, 
1909, p. 252). I know of no other document bearing upon its obligation of castle- 
guard. 

5 Denbury, the Domesday Deuenaberia (Exon Domesday, fo. 180; V.C. H. Devon, 
i. 432). 

* Richard de Redvers, lord of Reviers, Vernon, and Néhou, sometimes errone- 
ously described as earl of Devon ; ob. 1107 (Complete Peerage, iv. (1916) 309). His 
name is coupled, as here, with G. de Mandeville’s in a grant to the priory of St. Nicholas, 
Exeter (Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, i. (1834) 188, no. 148). 

7 Deruinestona in the Exon Domesday, fo. 58b, now Durweston, near Blandford, 
Dorset. ® Ottery in Lamerton, in the hundred of Lifton. 
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omnes consuetudines quas habui in Oddetriwe, scilicet xx1r denarios et 
vnam ambram de segle. Testibus Willelmo de Warwast,! et Mich’ de 
Hamesclape ; apud Excestriam. 


Iv. [fo. 1b, 1. 2] Carta Henrici Regis de mercato uille de Tauistok’. [e. 1105] 
Henricus rex Anglie Goifredo de Mandeuilla et omnibus baronibus francis 
et anglis de Deuenesira et de Cornubia salutem. Sciatis me concessisse 
sancte Marie de Tauistoch’ et monachis ut habeant mercatum in Tauistoch’ 
in vnaquaque ebdomoda die veneris ; et concedo mercatoribus ut uendant 
et emant quicquid uoluerint, et nullus eis super hoc iniuriam faciat. Testi- 
bus Willelmo Warewast, et Aluredo de Linc’, et Hardingo filio Alnodi, et 
Waitero filio Ansg’i; apud Stanford’.? 


v. [fo. 5a, 1. 15] Carta Regis Henrici de insulis de Sullya.* [1114] 


vi. [fo. Lb, 1. 12] Generalis confirmatio Henrici Regis primi de Roburgh et 
Codelippe et mercato.* [1116] 


vit. [fo. 17a, 1. 3] Carta Willelmi Exoniensis episcopi de ecclesiis honoris 


de Seuioc. [1107-37] 
Willelmus Dei gratia episcopus Exoniensis omni clero episcopatus sui 
salutem. Sciatis me rationabiliter concessisse et confirmasse monasterio 
de Tauistoch’ ecclesias honori de Seuioe pertinentes quas Galfridus abbas 
et conuentus retinebant in manu sua quando Erbenaldo dederunt terram 
ipsam in miliciam.5 Valete. 


vit. [fo. 17a, 1. 9] Carta Baldewini de Radueriis® de [? decima de7] 
Boclande. [1107-37] 


1 Consecrated bishop of Exeter 11 August 1107 (Eadmer, op. cit. p. 187); ob. 1137. 

2 Alfred of Lincoln, and Harding, son of Eadnoth the Staller, were both in attend- 
ance on the king in Febrvery 1105 (Farrer, op. cit. no. 115). Farrer gives no other 
instance of an attestation by Harding. The Tavistock market-charter was probably 
granted during the autumn after Henry’s return to England, and very likely in return 
for a contribution to the expenses of his Norman campaigns (cf. Eadmer, op. cit. 
p- 171). It seems to have aroused some local opposition, for there is extant an original 
writ, issued some time after William Warelwast’s promotion, in the following terms : 
‘H. rex Angl’ Willelmo episcopo exonie et Ricardo filio Baldwini et omnibus baronibus 
deuenesire salutem. Volo et precipio quod abbas de Tauistoca habeat in pace mer- 
catum suum de Tauistoca sicut dedi ecclesie et precepi per breue meum, et nullus ei 
super hoc iniuriam faciat. Teste Nigello de Albini’, apud Clarendonam. (Woburn 
muniments, Devon, D 84, no. 4.) 

3 Printed by Dugdale, Mon. ii. (1819) 501, from the Maynard cartulary, fo. 3a. 

4 Printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 496, from an Inspeximus on the Charter Roll of 
22 Edward III. 

5 Cf. the expression ‘exceptis illis [sc. terris] quas Gaufridus abbas dedit ad 
seruicium militie’, quoted by Round (op. cit. p. 301) from vi as evidence of early 
subinfeudation for knight-service. Geoffrey was abbot from 1082 to 1088. Erbenald, 
called Ermenald in the Exon Domesday, held six manors of the abbot in 1086, viz. 
Sheviock, Rame, Antony, Penhawger in Menheniot, Tolcarne in North Hill, and 
Trewornan in St. Minver (V. C. H. Cornwall, ii. 66). These manors descended to his 
posterity the Daunay or de Alneto family (cf. xxxrx infra and Feudal Aids, i. 200, 
205). I have not found them elsewhere described as the Honour of Sheviock. 

® Created earl of Devon in 1141. The first witness, Richard Fitz Baldwin, died in 
1137 (Complete Peerage, iv. (1916) 309). 

7 Illegible in ms. Boclanda here is Buckland Monachorum on the Tavy, four miles 
below Tavistock, held by the Redvers family until 1278, when it became the seat of 
a Cistercian abbey. 


. 
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Ego Baldewinus de Radueriis concedo pro anima patris mei et mea decimam 
omnium piscium qui capientur in piscatione de Boclanda Deo et confratribus 
ecclesie sancte Marie Dei genitricis de Tauistoch’. Cuius rei testes sunt 
Ricardus filius Baldwini, Robertus Arundel, Durandus de Moyon, Robertus 
Foliot, Radulfus filius Willelmi, Walterus de Tribus Minetis, Ricardus de 
Monte Acuto, Ricardus filius Serlonis, Galfridus de Furnellis. 


1x. [fo. 6b, 1. 11] Carta Henrici Regis de (dictis) terris de Cari et Pannéstane.! 
[c. 1130] 
Henricus rex Anglie Willelmo episcopo Exoniensi et W. filio Johannis et 
G. de Furnellis et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis de Deuonia et 
Cornubia salutem. Sciatis quod uolo et concedo et precipio quod abbas et 
monachi Tauistoch’ retrohabeant et reseiseant in dominio ecclesie sue omnes 
terras illas que sine concessu meo et confirmatione post mortem patris mei 
Willelmi regis de dominio illo extraposite sunt ; et maxime precipio quod 
Cari et Pannestane ecclesie ipsi reddantur. Et prohibeo ne aliquis intro- 
mittat se super [hoc]. Teste Johanne Maresc’; apud Fernha’. 


x. [fo. 16b, 1. 26] [? 1138-55] 
[? Robert]us Dei gratia Exoniensis episcopus Will . . . [about four words 
illegible]* .. . salutem. Sciatis quod nos... [about four words] .. .. 
ecclesiis pertinentibus . . . [? half a dozen words] ... . ipsum abbatem 
im... [? half a dozen words] . . . iuste et libere et [fo. 17a] plenarie teneat 
quicquid sui iuris et sui dominii est in prefatis ecclesiis, sicut testantur 
littere predecessoris mei uenerabilis memorie Willelmi episcopi quas uidi. 
Valete. 


x1. [fo. 8a, 1. 6] Carta de terra de Raddone.4 [1146-65] 
Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus quam futuris quod ego Ricardus filius 
Radulfi dedi et concessi duos solidos et vnum cereum trium librarum in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam ecclesie Dei et sancte Marie et sancti 
Rumoni, scilicet de feudo de Raddone quod teneo de abbatia Tauistoch’, 
pro salute anime mee et etiam antecessorum meorum successorumque 
meorum, ad festum sancti Michaelis annuatim persoluendum. Hiis 
testibus, Claricia uxore mea, Willelmo et Waltero fratribus meis, &c.5 


1 In the manuscript this charter follows xi infra. For the date, cf. Farrer, op. cit. 
no. 604. Cari and Pannestane are both comprised under the Panestan of Exon 
Domesday, fo. 411b, now Panson in St. Giles-on-the-Heath, the Domesday Kari being 
-Downacarey in Broadwoodwidger (Reichel, ‘The Hundred of Lifton,’ Trans. Devon. 
Assoc. xlvi. (1914) p. 187). In 1086 Panson belonged to Ruald Adobed, who was also 
lord of Whitchurch and Lamerton near Tavistock, and who became a monk in the 
priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter, before 1103 (Oliver, op. cit. p. 119). 

2 Wanting in Ms. 

’ The manuscript is stained. This charter, however, is probably the confirmation 
of vii supra by Bishop Robert Chichester (1138-55) referred to in xxx1. 

4 East Raddon in Thorverton, held of the abbot in 1086 by William the king’s 
usher (V. C. H. Devon, i. 431, 542). 

5 Another charter by Richard Fitz Ralph, no. 270 in the Buckland cartulary 
(Somerset Record Soc., 1909, p. 152), shows him holding land at Sydenham in Maristow, 
or possibly Sydenham Damerel. He attests a charter of Baldwin de Redvers circa 
1146 (Oliver, op. cit. p. 193, no. m1). In 1156 he obtained remission of 17s. 7d. 
scutage and 33s. 6d. danegeld (Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, ed. Hunter, 1844, p. 47). Ten 
years later his daughter held half a fee of the ‘ tenement of Totnes ’ (Red Book of the 
Exchequer, ed. Hall, 1896, p. 258). St. Rumon was the secondary patron of Tavistock. 
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x11. [fo. 6b, 1. 1] Brewe Henrici Regis de Kari et de Pannestane. {c. 1155) 
Henricus rex Anglie & Roberto! episcopo Exoniensi et Ricardo de Ridueriis* 
et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis de Deuenesira et Cornubia salutem. 
Sciatis quia uolo et concedo et firmiter precipio quod abbas Walterus 
de Tauistok’ retrohabeat ad dominium ecclesie omnes illas terras quae 
fuerunt de dominio, preter illas quas Galfridus abbas dedit ad seruicium 
milicie. Et maxime precipio quod Chari et Pannestane ecclesie reddantur. 
Et prohibeo ne aliquis se intromittat super hoc, sicut rex Henricus precepit 
per cartam suam. Testibus Reginaldo comite Cornubie, et Henrico de 
Exsexa constabulario ; apud Oxeneford’. 


x11. [fo. 16a, 1. 6] Carta Henrici Regis Angl’ de warrennis Waltero abbati 
Tauistoch’ concessis.* fe. 1155] 


XIV. [fo. 4a, 1. 25] Litere Walteri Giffard in modum carte super confirma- 
tione earundem [sc. de Lamerton &c.}.4 [1155-62] 
Venerabili domino suo Ricardo comiti Deuonie® cunctisque [fo. 4b] 
paribus suis et omnibus fidelibus Walterus Giffard salutem. Sciatis quod 
Robertus Giffard pater meus dedit Deo et sancte Marie et ecclesie de 
Tauistoch’ in perpetuam elemosinam Rocham de Brenta et unum sillingum ® 
et dimidium de terra sua de Lamerton’, et ecclesiam sancti Michaelis quam 
propriis sumptibus super eandem Rocham construxit.? Preterea in terra 
de Withechurch’ unum sillingum et dimidium eidem ecclesie de Tauistoch’ 
donando confirmauit. Ego autem ad augendam patris mei donationem 
pro anima eiusdem matrisque mee et parentum meorum dedi prefate 
ecclesie in perpetuam elemosinam terram de Wastor’ de Lamerton’, et 
Paruam Brentam, et vnum sillingum de dominio de Lamerton’, et terram 
Ricardi quam dedi ei in excambium de Hacle, et terram de Hikelake, et 


1 Probably still Robert Chichester, who died 28 March 1155 (Eyton, Court &c of 
Henry IT, 1878, p. 322). This writ and x1m appear to be very nearly contemporaneous. 
The attestations by Henry of Essex limit them to the period 1154-62 (ibid. pp. 57, 61). 
Both probably date from the king’s visit to Oxford in January 1155 (ibid. p. 2). 
Walter was abbot of Tavistock from c. 1155 to c. 1168: see the revised version of the 
Tavistock abbatial fasti in Devon & Cornwall Notes & Queries, xxii. (1943) 159 seqq. 

2 Karl of Devon 1155-62. 

3 Printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 496, from the same source as vI supra. The 
original writ is still extant (Woburn muniments, Devon, D 84, no. 6; photograph in 
Trans. Devon. Assoc., xlvi. (1914) 128). 

“In the manuscript this charter follows xLIx infra. 

5 As earl of Devon he was lord of the Honour of Plympton, under which Lamerton, 
Whitchurch, and other manors formerly held by Ruald Adobed (see note on Ix 
supra) were now held by the Giffards. 

® Cf. the ‘servicium Roberti Hwite de uno stillingo [sic] terrae apud Brentam ’ 
granted by the same Walter Giffard and his mother to Plympton priory (Dugdale, 
op. cit. vi. (1830) 53). For other examples of this land-measurement in the south- 
west, see Devon & Cornwall Notes & Queries, xvii. 254, and xxi. 172,210. The Medieval 
Latin Word-List (1934); p. 393, gives fourteen variants of the word, sullingum being the 
nearest to that in the text, and identifies it with the Kentish suling; but in an abstract 
of these Giffard charters, drawn up apparently temp. Edward I (Woburn muniments, 
Devon, D 79, no. 1), the more usual ferling, which in Devonshire comprised from 15 to 
30 acres, is employed throughout as synonymous with the sillingum of the original 
grants. 

7 The church of St. Michael crowns the peak of the extinct volcano called Brentor, 
four miles north of Tavistock. It is a famous landmark, ; 
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terram Edwini Coaching.1 Et hance donationem patris mei et meam 
sigilli mei impressione confirmaui. Quicunque igitur huius nostre muni- 
ficentie donationem inconcussam seruauerit, benedictionem Dei et nostram 
possideat ; qui uero eam infirmare aut contra eam uenire temptauerit, 
perpetua maledictione multetur. Huius rei testes sunt hii: Hamelinus 
clericus, Radulfus frater eius, &c. 


xv. [fo. 14a, 1. 11] Confirmatio Roberti episcopi Exoniensis de Seuioc et 
Antona et Sancti Johannis ecclesiis.? [1155-60] 
Robertus Dei gratia Exoniensis episcopus omnibus ad quos presens carta 
peruenerit salutem. Dominus Walterus abbas Tauistoch’ in presencia 
nostra concessit Andree de Pidrewin, decano, ecclesiam de Seuioch, et 
ecclesiam de Antona, et ecclesiam Sancti Johannis, tenendas ad firmam de 
eo, reddendo singulis annis monasterio Tauistoch’ xxx solidos ad tres 
terminos, ad festum sancti Rumoni* x solidos, ad Purificationem sancte 
Marie x solidos, ad Natiuitatem sancti Johannis Baptiste x solidos. Et 
Andreas iurauit quod super ecclesiis illis fidelis existet monasterio Taui- 
stochie, et predictum canonem eidem fideliter soluet, et quod eas nullo 
modo alienabit a monasterio Tauist’, sed ante decessum suum, uel si 
religionis sumere habitum uoluerit, eas solas et quietas cum omni meliora- 


tione quam in eis fecerit monasterio Tauist’ fideliter restituet. Hiis 
testibus, &c. 


xvI. [fo. 13b, 1. 2] Confirmatio Roberti Exoniensis episcopi de ecclesia de 
Middeltune.5 [1155-60] 
Robertus Dei gratia Exoniensis episcopus dilecto filio Waltero abbati 
totique conuentui Tauistoch’ ecclesie salutem et Dei gratiam. Justis 
peticionibus facilem prebere debemus assensum. Inde est quod precibus 
[vestris] inclinaticoncedimus ecclesiam Middeltone cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suis Sacristarie et Elemosinarie monasterii Tauistoch’, hac tamencondicione, 
ut perpetuus vicarius ® per manum episcopalem in eadem ecclesia Middel- 
tone constituatur, et quod tantum ei de pertinentiis ecclesie assignetur 
unde se honeste exhibere et prelatis suis respondere sufficiat. 


xvit. [fo. 10a, 1. 23] Confirmatio Theobaldi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi 
de ecclesia de Middelton’. [1155-61] 
Theobaldus Dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, Anglorum primas, et 
apostolice sedis legatus, Waltero abbati et conuentui Tauistoch’ salutem. 
Que a uenerabilibus fratribus nostris episcopis rationabiliter circa statum 
ecclesie fieri nouimus, merito ea rata habere debemus et auctoritate nostra 
corroborare. Ea igitur ratione ecclesiam de Middeltune cum omnibus 


1 Wastor and Hecklake are names still in use, but Little Brent and Coaching have 
disappeared. Hacle is doubtless the present Oakley. 

2 A duplicate of this charter begins on fo. 17a, 1. 17, and ends on fo. 17b, 1. 3. 
The bishop is now Robert Warelwast (1155-60). 

* The churches ‘ pertaining to the Honour of Sheviock ’ mentioned in vi supra. 

4 This feast of St. Rumon is clearly not that of his Translation, 5 January, but his 
obit, 30 August. 5 Milton Abbot, adjoining Tavistock. 

* The earliest instance mentioned by Hartridge, History of Vicarages iy the Middle 
Ages, 1930, p. 21, of the use of the term ‘ perpetual vicarage’ is by the council of 
Westminster, 1173, 
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[fo. 10b] pertinentiis suis Sacristarie de Tauistoch’ et Elemosinarie auctori- 
tate qua fungimur confirmamus, sicut venerabilis frater noster Robertus 
Exoniensis episcopus eis ecclesiam illam confirmauit et carta sua com- 
muniuit, et nos presentis scripti pagina communimus. Valete. 


xvi. [fo. 14b, 1. 17] Confirmatio Theobaldi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi. 


[1155-61] 
Theobaldus Dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, Anglorum primas, et 
apostolice sedis legatus, dilecto filio Waltero abbati Tauist’ salutem. Tue 
ut credimus discretioni satis innotuit possessiones in sustentationem pau- 
perum Christi domibus ac locis religiosis collatas minime debere distrahi 
aut preter assensum et coniuentiam fratrum loci quibus conferuntur in 
usus laicorum transferri. Quod si a quoquo illorum qui domibus custo- 
diendis ac negociis ecclesiarum gerendis preficiuntur aliter actum esse 
constauerit, ad eius poterit deiectionem sufficere, nisi quod presumptum est 
ab eo cum festinatione studuerit reuocare, A predecessore quidem tuo 
quasdam terras inconsulto conuentu cui prefuit distractas esse, alias 
laicis datas esse [fo. 15a] et cartis confirmatas audiuimus! . . . opera 
quedam esse remissa . . . obediencie precipientes quatinus ea que distracta 
uel minus consulte data et alienata sunt per predecessorem tuum contra 
assensum conuentus satagas studiosius reuocare, et cartas surrepticias super 
illicitis donationibus impetratas euacuare et infirmare cures, ne occasione 


cartarum huiusmodi regium mandatum de reuocandis dispersis tibi destina- 
tum pretermittas. Valete. 


xix. [fo. 15a, 1. 27] [Carta Roberti Exoniensis episcopi de feudo R. Cornuti.) 
[1155-60] 

Notum sit tam futuris quam presentibus quod ego Robertus, Dei gratia 
Exoniensis [fo. 15b] episcopus, reddidi ecclesie sancti Rumoni et Waltero 
abbati Tauistoch’, pro salute anime mee, feudum Rogeri Cornuti, quod nec 
nomine episcopi nec ullo alio iure nisi sola abbatis permissione tenueram, 
salua [sic] per omnia tenemento et iure heredum ipsius Rogeri.? Quod ut 


ratum et inconcussum permaneat, scripti et sigilli mei munimine corro- 
boraui. Hiis testibus. 


xx. [fo. 5b, 1. 18] Confirmatio Reginaldi filii Regis, comitis Cornubie, de 


Sullya. [1141-75] 
Reginaldus filius Regis, comes Cornubie,* omnibus baronibus suis et 


balliuis suis Cornubie et Sulling’ salutem. Sciatis me per auctoritatem 
carte Henrici regis patris mei, pro anima ipsius et mea, concessisse et con- 
firmasse in liberam et in perpetuam elemosinam monachis de Sulling’ 


1 There is no lacuna in the manuscript, either here or after ‘remissa’. Abbot 
Walter’s predecessor was Robert Postel (c. 1147-c. 1155). Cf. the statement in Walter’s 
carta of 1166 (Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 250) that during the anarchy—‘ tempore 
guerre ’"—one and a half knights’ fees had been extorted from the abbey. 

? Heading illegible in ms. 

3 Jn 1135 Roger Cornu had held two knights’ fees of the abbot (Red Book, loc. cit.), 
which may probably, by comparison with later fee-lists, be identified with Thornbury, 
East Pulworthy in Hatherleigh, and Nutley in Tavistock (Feudal Aids, i. 357, 402). 


“ Son of Henry I by Sibyl Corbet ; created earl of Cornwall 1141 ; ob. 1175 (Complete 
Peerage, iii. 429). 
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omnes tenuras quas tenuerunt tempore Henrijci regis patris mei, sicuti 
carta ipsius testatur.!_ Et uolo atque precipio ut bene et in pace, libere et 
quiete et honorifice omnia tenementa sua teneant, quoniam ipsi et omnia 
sua sunt in mea propria manu. 


xx. [fo. 5b, 1. 5] Confirmatio Reginaldi filii Regis, comitis Cornubie, de 
eodem et de wrecco.? [1141-75] 


XXII. [fo. 8a,.1. 14] Carta de terra de Filleford’. [1155-68] 
Notum sit tam presentibus quam futuris quod ego Robertus de Regni, 
et Rannulfus auunculus meus, et Hay filius ipsius Rannulfi, totam terram 
de Filleford’ in bosco et plano et prato preter Seledunam,* de qua Fileford’ 
nos et antecessores nostri diu seruicium sancti Rumoni iniuste retinuimus, 
Deo et sancte Marie et beato Rumono confessori per quendam cultellum 
in manu Walteri abbatis liberam prorsus et quietam de nobis et de succes- 
soribus nostris reddidimus, et pro animabus nostris et pro animabus ante- 
cessorum nostrorum in perpetuam elemosinam dedimus. Abbas autem et 
monachi sui in huius actionis testimonium et confirmationem quatuor 
marcas argenti nobis dederunt. Ego uero Robertus, et Rannulfus auun- 
culus meus, et Hay filius etusdem auunculi in manu abbatis affidauimus 
coram monachis suis et multis clericis et laycis quod nunquam ulterius 
predictam terram possidebimus, nec calumpnia occupabimus, nec aliqua 
uexatione uexabimus. Fecimus autem abbatem et monachos suos et 
omnes presbiteros qui affuerunt excommunicare [fo. 8b] et a gremio sancte 
matris ecclesie segregare omnes qui hanc predictam donationem nostram 
de Filleford’ uiolauerint uel prenominatam terram a proprio uictu mona- 
chorum ui uel arte uel ingenio subtraxerint aut alienauerint. Huius rei 
testes Algarus decanus, Anschetillus presbiter, Nigellus presbiter, &c. 


xxitl. [fo. 8b, 1. 23] Cyrografum inter Tauist’ et Plimton.* [1160-9] 


xxIv. [fo. 4b, 1. 18] Confirmatio Reginaldi filii Regis, comitis Cornubie, de 
ecclesia de Lamerton ’. [1161-70] 
Reginaldus Regis filius, comes Cornubie,5 Bartholomeo episcopo® et 
Exoniensi capitulo salutem. Recognitum est coram Roberto filio Galfridi, 
qui habet heredem Walteri Giffard in tutela sua, per proximos parentes et 
cognatos ipsius heredis, et per legales uicinos prouincie Tauistoch’ tam 
clericos quam laicos, quod Robertus Giffard et Walterus filius eius post 
ipsum dederunt ecclesiam de Lamerton’ ecclesie Tauistoch’ in perpetuam 
elemosinam. Et ego eandem ecclesiam pro amore Dei et pro animabus 
ipsorum baronum monasterio [fo. 5a] Tauistoch’ eoncedo et carta mea 
confirmo. 


1The reference is to v supra. The ‘monachi de Sulling’ are the priory of St. 
Nicholas, Tresco, in the Scilly Islands, a dependency of Tavistock. 

? Printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 501, from the Maynard cartulary, fo. 3a. 

* Great Velliford and Seldon, both in Hatherleigh (Gover, Mawer, & Stenton, 
The Place-Names of Devon, 1931, pp. 144, 145). 

* Printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 500, from the Maynard cartulary, fo. 158b. It is 
an agreement between abbot Walter and Riehard, prior of Plympton (1160-9). 

5 The Honour of Plympton (see note on XIV supra) was at this period in earl 
Reginald’s hands by reason of the minority of Baldwin (II) de Redvers (Round, art. 
Reginald, earl of Cornwall, D.N.B.). 6 1161-84. 
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xxv. [fo. 12a, 1. 9]-Carta Bartholomei Exoniensis episcopi super ecclesia de 
Lamerton’ 1 [1161-70] 


XXVI. [fo. 13a, 1. 5] Carta Bartholomei episcopi Exoniensis de ecclesia de 
Abbedesham.* [1168-73] 
Bartholomeus Dei gratia episcopus Exoniensis omnibus fidelibus ad quos 
presens scriptura peruenerit salutem. Notum facimus uniuersitati uestre 
quod G[ottfridus],? Tauistochiensis monasterii abbas, communi consilio 
et assensu conuentus sui, assignauit ecclesiam suam de Abbedesham 
Sacristarie monasterii Tauistoch’ ad luminaria concinnanda, et concessit 
eidem Sacristarie quicquid emolumenti inde proueniet, saluo iure episcopi 
Exoniensis, salua etiam perpetui vicarii porcione tali unde se honeste ualeat 
exhibere, et sinodalibus et episcopalibus respondere sufficiat. Nos uero 
eandem assignationem et concessionem ratam habemus, et episcopali 
auctoritate confirmamus. Hiis testibus, &c. 


xxvil. [fo. lla, 1. 12] Confirmatio Bartholomei episcopi Exoniensis de 
ecclesia sancti Paterni de Pidrewina! [1171] 
Bartholomeus Dei gratia episcopus Exoniensis omnibus fidelibus ad quos 
presens scriptura peruenerit salutem. Nouerit uniuersitas uestra quod 
cum Ricardus Pictauie archidiaconus,® presentante G[ottfrido] abbate 
Tauistoch’ cum tocius sui conuentus assensu, et inpersonantibus nobis, 
ecclesiam sancti Paterni de Wolurinton’ cum integritate pertinenciarum 
suarum canonice fuisset adeptus, et eam aliquandiu possedisset, peticione 
predictorum abbatis et conuentus, communicato nobiscum consilio, pre- 
fatam ecclesiam sancti Paterni ipsi monasterio Tauistoch’ ita per manum 
nostram reddidit et restituit, ut et indempnitati monasterii in posterum 
perfecte prospiceretur, et obuertiones quas in proprios usus quamdiu 
uiueret percipere et reseruare poterat in puram elemosine liberalitatem ad 
tempus conuerterentur. Constitutum est itaque ut predictus abbas 
nomine monasterii sui sepedictam ecclesiam- de Wolurintona cum omnibus 
pert*nenciis suis ut propriam habeat et teneat, nominatim in tenende 
hospitalitatis auxilium, saluis tribus marcis argenti que annuatim de eadem 
ecclesia debentur Hamoni clerico de Boseham® quamdiu uixerit. Sex 
uero marce quas [fo. 11b] ipse archidiaconus toto tempore uite sue sibi 
poterat de eadem ecclesia annuatim reseruare persoluendas ad construc- 
tionem ecclesie et officinarum aliarumue necessitatum ecclesie sancti 
Nectani de Hertilanda annuatim usque ad decennium soluantur.? Sed ne 

1Printed by White Kennett, Parochial Antiquities (Oxford, 1818), ii. 35 n., from 
the Maynard cartulary, fo. 22. 


* Abbotsham, the Domesday Hama (V. C. H. Devon, i. 431). 

* Cf. Morey, Bartholomew of Exeter, 1937, p. 147. Godfrey was abbot from c. 1168 
to 1173. 

* North Petherwiv. The church of St. Paternus there was indifferently described 
as ‘of Werrington ’, the manorial centre, and ‘ of (North) Petherwin ’, the ‘parochial. 

5 Richard of Ilchester, archdeacon of Poitiers c. 1162-74, and thereafter bishop of 
Winchester. 

* Bosham, a collegiate chapel formerly held by the bishops of Exeter, was at this 
period in the hands of Arnulf, bishop of Lisieux, but was recovered by bishop 
Bartholomew in 1177 (Morey, op. cit. p. 42). 

7 See Canon G. H. Doble’s translation of the lately discovered Life of St. Nectan 
(‘ Cornish Saints’ series, no. 45) for an interesting contemporary account of the cir- 
cumstances which aroused the archdeacon’s interest in the church of Hartland. The 
latter, at the time of Bishop Bartholomew’s consecration, was still a college of secular 
priests holding by hereditary succession. 
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ex solutionis occasione et ueritatis obliuione tractu temporis post elapsum 
decennium ecclesia de Hertilanda in monasterio Tauistoch’ uel ecclesia de 
Wolurinton’ aliquid sibi subiectionis seu obligationis uel iuris aut debiti 
uendicaret, non fiet illa sex marcarum solutio annuatim ipsi ecclesie de 
Hertilanda, nec alicui nomine ipsius ecclesie, quamuis in predictos usus 
ecclesie conuerti debeant ; sed episcopo Exoniensi qui pro tempore erit, 
uel ei quem ad hoc ipse constituerit, ita ut tote sex predicte marce usque 
ad decennium annuatim persoluende, et non ultra, abbati uel priori de 
Hertilanda in necessitates ecclesie fideliter et integre per episcopum [per-] 
soluantur. Post elapsum uero decennium monasterium de Tauistoch’ 
liberum permanebit a predicta sex marcarum solutione. Mortuo uero 
predicto Hamone, uel ad religionis professionem conuerso, liberum etiam 
erit idem monasterium a solutione trium marcarum que ipsi Hamoni 
annuatim debentur. Termini autem solutionum hii sunt. In natale 
domini soluende sunt archidiacono due marce. In pascha eidem due 
marce. In natale sancti Johannis Baptiste eidem due marce. Prefato 
uero Hamoni reddende sunt tres marce in festo sancti Michaelis. Hane 
itaque conuentionem nos ratam habemus et sigilli nostri munimine con- 
firmamus, salua per omnia Exoniensis episcopi iurisdictione et auctoritate, 
ut nemo nisi per illum in prenominata ecclesia de Wolurintona curam 
animarum dare uel accipere uel habere presumat. Hec autem conuentio 
facta est anno ab incarnatione domini MCLXxI. Hiis testibus, Henrico 
archidiacono Exon’) [magistro Johanne tesaurario Exon’, Turstino de 
Teignton’, magistro Roberto Te’prenoise, Johanne de Saresberia, magistro 
Petro de Mandauilla, Johanne de Taust’, Willelmo de Sancta Fide, Willelmo 


de Gundauilla, Johanne de Garl’, magistro Jordano de Lu’d’, Rogero de 
(2 V’ri).] 


xxvitl. [fo. 16a, 1. 16] [Brewe domini Bartholomei Exoniensis episcopi.*) 
[1161-84] 

Bartholomeus Dei gratia episcopus Exoniensis dilectis filiis Hug’ priori et 
monachis de Sullya* salutem. Intimatum est nobis pro certo quod cum 
ecclesia sancte Marie de Heumor‘* ad jus monasterii Tauistoch’ cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis noscatur pertinere, Ricardus de Wika miles 5 
in parochia eiusdem ecclesie absque assensu et voluntate abbatis et conuen- 
tus Tauistoch’ cappellam quandam auctoritate propria fabricari fecit, in 
qua, ut dicitur, quidam sacerdos absque auctoritate nostra diuina celebrare 
presumpsit officia. Inde est quod uobis precipimus quatinus in eadem 
capella diuina celebrari officia interdicatis ex parte nostra, et tam Ricardum 
quam presbiterum per idoneos testes citari faciatis ut coram nobis appareant 
apud Exoniam in ceastino ascénsionis domini, sufficienter instructi, et 
monachis Tauist’ responsuri: miles, super hoc quod predictam capellam 
auctoritate [fo. 16b] propria fabricari fecit ; sacerdos uero super hoc quod 
in eadem vapella diuina celebrare presumpsit. Valete. 

1The cartulary tails off as usual into an etcetera. The names it omits are here 
supplied from the original document, which is at Woburn (Devon D 80, no. 1), and 
which exhibits the following slight discrepancies from the cartulary text: 1. 1, Exon- 
iensis episcopus omnibus ad quos ; 1. 28, per episcopum soluantur. 

? Heading illegible in ms. 

* The island is now called St. Mary’s. 

5 Constable of the Scilly Islands: cf. xxxu, xxx infra, 


3 See note on XX supra, 
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xxIx. [fo. Ta, 1. 28] Carta Ricardi Cofin de deuisis factis inter terram de 
Abbedesham et Alwinton et Kokemeton. [c. 1174] 
[fo. 7b] Ricardus Cophin? presentibus et futuris fidelibus omnibus ad 
quos litere iste peruenerint salutem. Sciatis quod omnis contentio habita 
inter me et abbatem et conuentum Tauistoch’ super metarum uarietate 
inter terram suam de Abbedesham et terram meam de Alwintone et 
Kokemetone que est de feudo meo hoc modo in perpetuum sopita est et 
terminata. Abbas et conuentus Tauistoch’ dederunt mihi et Perynno 
heredi meo post me similiter concesserunt plenariam fraternitatem ecclesie 
sue Tauistoch’ ad recipiendum ibi habitum religionis quandocunque 
inspirante Deo uoluero, et interim quociens illuc uenero unius monachi 
‘corredium habere debeo. Preterea Walterus abbas eiusdem loci, et 
magister Willelmus qui de ipso abbate et conuentu prefatam terram de 
Abbedesham ad firmam tenuit coad uixit, dederunt mihi duas marcas 
argenti pro eo quod rationabiliter sustinui dirationari per iuramentum 
duodecim legalium iuratorum de quatuor vicinis Bocland’? metas inter 
Abbedesham et terram meam, sicut hic scripte determinantur.— 

Fram pare twifealda dich be westa eggauenna * pe lip betwix * Biciford 
lande and Abbedesham up andlang pare lake to pere lakeheafde, and swa 
to pan purs-wege.> Fram pam purs-wege ® norp ouer pone hola beorh. 
Fram pan hola bearhe be westa pan wege to pare 7? dich pe lidt betwix 
Kokemetone and Abbedesham. Fram pare dic [?] guth * to Trendelesbiri. 
Fram Trendelesbiri to Dirnawille. Fram Dirnawille ® to Wullacumbe. 
Fram Wullacumbe ut a pe se.!° 

Ad istas metas perambulandas et dirationandas affuit mecum dominus 
meus Galfridus filius Baldwini " et Nicholaus heres ipsius, qui suo assensu 
mecum pariter hoc concesserunt et roborauerunt. Ne igitur hoc quod a 
nobis coram plurimis militibus et legitimis uiris rationabiliter concessum 
est a posteris nostris possit ullo modo infirmari, expositam rerum seriem 
sigilli mei apposicione confirmaui et coram omni co[fo. 8a]mitatu Exon’ 
recognoul. Insuper et metas prescriptas inter terram meam et Abbe- 
desham in presencia B[aldwini] abbatis'* affidaui ex parte mea tenendas, 
et si quis eas dum uixero temerare uel transgredi super Abbedesham 
attemptauerit, promisi iuramento quod easdem metas per me uel per 
aliquem meorum annuente Deo disrationabo. Hiis testibus, Willelmo 


1In 1166 Richard ‘Cofphin’ held two knights’ fees of Robert the king’s son 
(Red Book, p. 252). 

? Meaning, presumably, four neighbouring ‘ book-lands ’; unless we are to suppose 
an omission of several words, in which case the sense might be: ‘four neighbouring 
vills, X, Y, Z, and Buckland [Brewer] ’. 

3 Eggefen in 1238 ; Hedgefen in the first Ordnance Map; now Adjavin. 

* betwisx Ms. 5 purs werge MS. ® purs wecge MS. 

7 werge to pare MS. 8 dicaial sith ms. ® dirnahille ms. 

10apese MS. For a translation of this passage, and a discussion of the place- 
names, see Devon & Cornwall Notes & Queries, xxii. 201. 

11 In 1086 Alwington was held under the count of Mortain by Hamelin, who was 
still alive 1103-6 (Exon Domesday, fo. 210a; Calendar of Documents in France, ed. 
Round, no. 1210). Hamelin’s son Baldwin is mentioned in a confirmation by Arch- 
bishop Thomas (Becket) of grants to Tywardreath priory (Oliver, op. cit. p. 41); his 
grandson Geoffrey Fitz Baldwin held ten fees of the earl of Cornwall in 1166 (Red Book, 
p- 262). 

12 Baldwin was abbot from c, 1174 to 1184, 
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Daco, Ricardo de Boccumb, [Joell de Launcell, Henry de Alneto, Ralph 
de Lega, Hamelin de Legh, Fulk de Veteri Ponte.]' 


xxx. [fo. 8b, 1. 5] Carta Elye Coffin de Monokekemton.? [1170-86] 
Nouerint omnes fideles tam futuri quam presentes quod ego Elyas Coffin, 
consilio et bona uoluntate Matillidis uxoris mee, et assensu heredis mei 
Willelmi, dedi, pro Dei amore et salute animarum nostrarum parentumque 
nostrorum, ecclesie beati Petri apostoli de Monochokemton’ et monasterio 
Tauistoch’ unum ferlingum terre qui Northcumb’ uocatur, de manerio 
meo de Monochokemton, integrum cum omnibus pertinentiis suis in boscho, 
in plano et prato, in arida et aquis, in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam, 
absolutum et quietum ab omni querela preter regale vtibannum.? Et ut 
hoe ratum, stabile, et inconcussum permaneat, presenti carta sigillo meo 
signata et communita confirmo, et insuper quorumlibet testimonio con- 
firmari concedo. Et in testimonium huius beneficencie mee abbas et con- 
uentus Tauistoch’ dederunt mihi xx solidos et cyffum argenteum ualentem 
xv solidos, et uxori mee Matillidi unum bisancium, et Willelmo heredi meo 
unum firmaculum argenteum. Hiis testibus, Roberto archidiacono Totton’ ,‘ 
Johanne vicearchidiacono Cornubie, &c. 


xxXxI. [fo. 14a, 1. 25] Confirmatio Ricardi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi de 
eisdem ecclesiis ® [sc. de Seuioc &c.]. [1174-84] 
Ricardus Dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, tocius Anglie primas, 
et apostolice sedis leg&tus, vniuersis Christi fidelibus salutem in domino. 
Ut ea que ad religionis sustentationem uiris religiosis canonice noscuntur 
esse collata perpetua gaudeant stabilitate, nos conuenit attencius [fo. 14b] 
prouidere et ea quatenus possumus instrumentorum auctoritate communire. 
Eapropter ad omnium uolumus peruenire noticiam nos presentis scripti 
nostri patrocinio confirmasse dilectis filiis nostris monachis de Tauistoch’, 
Deo et sancte Marie et sancto Rumono seruientibus et seruituris, ecclesiam 
de Seuioc, ecclesiam de Antona, et ecclesiam Sancti Johannis, cum uniuersis 
ad easdem ecclesias pertinentibus, sicut Willelmus, et Robertus successor 
eius, et secundus Robertus, quondam Exonienses episcopi, easdem 
ecclesias illis canonice concesserunt et cartis suis confirmauerunt, quas 
oculis inspeximus et propriis manibus contrectauimus. Preterea con- 
firmamus eisdem monachis ecclesiam de Lamerton’ cum suis-pertinentiis, 
sicut uenerabilis frater noster Bartholomeus Exoniensis episcopus eam 
illis canonice concessit, et sicut carta ipsius episcopi testatur.6 Et ut hec 
nostre confirmationis pagina firma et inconcussa permaneat, eam testium 
subscriptione.et sigilli nostri appositione roboramus, prohibentes ne quis 
eosdem monachos super predictis ecclesiis iniuste uexare uel inquietare 
presumat. Testibus, &c. 


1 The last five names are supplied by Pole, op. cit. p. 386. 

2 Monk Okehampton. In 1166 Elias Cophin held half a knight’s fee of Robert 
the king’s son (Red Book, p. 252). In 1170 he was amerced in half a mark for a disseisin 
(Pipe Roll Soc., xv. 102); and in 1182-4 he paid 40s. ‘ pro licentia concordandi ’ with 
Richard Fitz Brien (ib. xxxii. 116, and xxxiii. 77). 

3 Not in Ducange ; the Medieval Latin Word-List gives ‘ hutibannum’. It occurs 
in XXXVIII, XXXIX, XLIX, Lim infra, and was evidently the term used in the Devon shire- 
court at this period for the fyrd-levy, corresponding to the ‘ utware ’ of Northumbrian 
charters (cf. Maitland, Collected Papers, 1911, ii. 96). 

4 1170-86 (Morey, op. cit. p. 127). 5 In the cartulary this follows xv supra. 

6 The references are to VII, X, XV, and XXV supra. 
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xxx. [fo. 16b, 1. 2] Brewe domini Bartholomei Exoniensis episcopi 
directum Ricardo de Wyka super decimis de Sulli. [1176] 
Bartholomeus Dei gratia episcopus Exoniensis Ricardo de Wyka salutem. 
Precipiendo tibi mandamus et firmiter iniungimus quatinus omni occasione 
postposita de omnibus rebus et possessionibus tuis que in insula de Sulli 
habes, secundum institutionem et consuetudinem ecclesiasticam, priori et 
fratribus sancti Nicholai de Sulli decimas reddere non postponas, et 
nominatim de cuniculis quos capis ibi, quoniam Justicie domini regis hoc 
preceperunt.! Quod si facere contempseris, noueris indubitanter quod te 
et omnes qui tibi communicabunt excommunicare non differemus. Ministris 
nostris de Cornubia precipimus quod justiciam de te et tuis faciant si 
mandato regio et nostro non obedieris. Valete. \ 


xxxill. [fo. lla, 1. 1] Carta Ricardi de Wyka de decimis cuniculorum de 
Sullya. [1176] 
Reuerendo patri suo Bfartholomeo]? Dei gratia Exoniensi episcopo et 
vniuersis fidelibus tam clericis quam laicis per episcopatum Exoniensem 
constitutis Ricardus de Wika salutem. Nouerit uniuersitas uestra me 
omnes decimas meas de Sully, et nominatim de cuniculis, quas iniuste 
aliquandiu detinueram, eo quod [de] rebus huiusmodi decimas * dandas esse 
non putaui, abbati et conuentui Tauistoch’ et fratribus ecclesie beati 
Nicholai de Sully pro salute anime mee parentumque meorum, necnon 
et comitis Reginaldi domini mei, in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam 
dedisse, et hanc donationem super altare beati Rumoni Tauistoch’ per 
librum euangeliorum manu propria optulisse, in presencia B[aldwini] abbatis 
et conuentus eiusdem loci. Hiis testibus, &c. 


xxxIv. [fo. 16b, 1. 15] Carta Ricardi de Wyka de decimis cuniculorum.* 


xxxv. [fo. 2a, 1. 21] Carta Willelmi de Marisco fratris comitis Reginaldi 
Cornubie de terra de Nithrebrig’ 5 [1175-84] 


Sciant omnes tam futuri quam presentes quod ego Willelmus de Marisco, 
frater Reginaldi comitis Cornubie,* reddidi coram testibus Deo et beate 
genitrici Marie et sancto Rumono et monasterio [fo. 2b] Tauistoch’ et 
Baldwino abbati eiusdem loci et conuentui ibidem Deo seruienti totam 


1 The culprit was at that moment smarting under a fine of 40 marks inflicted on 
him by the king’s justices ‘ pro foresta’ (Pipe Roll Soc., xxv. 151). 

? The bishop’s confirmation is printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 501, from the Maynard 
cartulary, fo. 14 (sic: recte 24, cf. 1655 ed., i. 1002), with a list of witnesses which 
enables the date of xxxm and xxxtI to be fixed with more than usual precision (Morey, 
op. cit. p. 49). § decimis Ms., which also omits ‘ de ’. 

‘The manuscript is stained, but so far as it is legible it appears to be a shorter 
version, perhaps a first draft, of xxxmII. 

5 Netherbridge, in the manor of Werrington. 

* In 1166 ‘ William the earl’s brother’ was returned as holding four fees of earl 
Reginald’s barony, and, as ‘ William, brother of earl Reginald’, half a fee of Robert 
the king’s son (Red Book, pp. 253, 262). In 1177 Henry II offered the kingdom of 
Limerick, which was not in his power at the time, to ‘ Herbert Fitz Herbert [II], 
William, brother of earl Reginald, and Joellanus de la Pumerai, their nephew ’, to be 
held for sixty knights’ fees. At the same time he withheld their lands of inheritance 
in England. The offer was declined (Gestg Henrici Secundi, ed. Stubbs, 1867, i. 163, 
172). In 1184 Joslenus de Pomerai and William de Marisco were at the head of a 
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terram de Nithrebrig’ liberam et quietam de me et heredibus meis inper- 
petuum, sicuti illam quam nunquam iure hereditario possederam, sed per 
quandam sufferenciam abbatis Tauistoch’ et [conuentus] ! habui ad tempus ; 
et recognoui prenominatam terram esse proprium ius abbatis et conuentus 
Tauistoch’ et de dominico proprie caruce sue de Wlurintona. Quod quidem 
feci bono animo et ductu religionis, pro anima Reginaldi comitis Cornubie 
fratris mei, et pro redemptione anime mee et uxoris mee Aliz, et nominatim 
pro absolutione animarum patris mei et matris mee, necnon et pro animabus 
omnium antecessorum meorum et heredum meorum, concessa nobis et 
confirmata a prefato abbate Tauistoch’ et conuentu plenaria fraternitate 
eiusdem loci et participatione omnium spiritualium bonorum quecunque 
per Dei gratiam amodo fient in predicto monasterio de Tauistoch’. Hiis 
testibus, vicearchidiacono Cornubie, Martino presbitero de Lanocho, &c. 


xXxXxVI. [fo. 13b, 1. 18] Confirmatio Bartholomei Exoniensis episcopi de 
cappella de Legh’? [1174-80] 


xxxvil. [fo. 15a, 1.8] [Carta Bartholomei episcopi Exoniensis de ecclesia de 
Hatherlegh’ .*| [1174-84] 


Omnibus fidelibus ad quos presens scriptura peruenerit B[artholomeus] 
diuina miseratione dictus episcopus Exoniensis salutem in domino. Cum 
omnium indigencium necessitatibus subuenire teneamur, specialiter tamen 
scripturarum auctoritate debemus illorum inopiam releuare quos et lucris 
secularibus operam dare professionis sue necessitas.et suorum corporum 
curam gerere infirmitatis proprie difficultas non permittit. Inde est quod 
ego, ad peticionem karissimi in Christo filii Baldwini abbatis Tauistoch’ et 
fratrum eiusdem loci, ex autentico eorum scripto cognoscens ecclesiam beati 
Johannis Baptiste de manerio suo de Hatherlegh’ fratribus suis in infirmaria 
ex necessitate detentis per ipsos unanimiter esse assignatam, diuino intuitu 
hanc eorum assignationem gratam habeo, saluo in omnibus iure et con- 
suetudinibus episcopalibus, saluo etiam debito et consueto seruitio quod in 
predicta ecclesia per idoneum vicarium est faciendum, salua quoque 
porcione quam Ricardus, perpetuus eiusdem ecclesie vicarius, in ea habet 
quamdiu uixerit. Et ut hec rata permaneat in perpetuum et inconcussa, 


ego eam presenti scripto et sigilli mei apposicione confirmaui. Hiis testibus, 
&e. 


band of knights who sailed from Devonshire to Pembroke in the king’s service (Pipe 
Roll Soc., xxxiii. 74). Three years later William the earl’s brother was described as 
*W. frater Camerarii’ (ibid. xxxvii, pp. xxix, 155). This suggests that he was not, 
as Eyton supposed, a son of Henry I and Sibyl Corbet, but ason of the latter by her 
marriage with the king’s chamberlain, Herbert Fitz Herbert I. The office of cham- 
berlain descended to her eldest son Robert Fitz Herbert (Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, 
vii. (1858) 148, 151, 158). 1 Omitted in ms. 

2 Leigh Champeaux in Milton Abbot. This charter ends on fo. 14a, 1.11. It has 
been printed by Dom Adrian Morey, op. cit. p. 157, from B.M. Addit. Ch. 29,000. 
Between Dom Adrian’s version and that in the cartulary there are slight variants : 
1. 2, before dictus the cartulary has Dei gratia; 1. 8, after Willelmo it has wero; 11. 13, 
14, for Bradestona, Brawwod, Malhebe, Yppaton, it has Bradestana, Brawode, 
Malherbe, Vppeton’ ; 1. 17, for matris, matrici ; p. 158, 1. 1, after lis it has tota ; 
1. 3, for matris, matricis ; and 1. 4, for presenti, presentis. 

* Heading illegible in ms. 
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xxxvitl. [fo. 2b, 1. 16] Carta Willelmi Gyffard de aduocatione ecclesie de 
Lamerton’ et ecclesie sancti Michaelis de Roca. [1174-84] 
Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens carta peruenerit Willelmus 
Gyffard salutem. Nouerit uniuersitas hominum quod ego Willelmus 
Giffard, dominus manerii de Lamberton’, concessi et dedi jus aduocationis 
et quicquid iuris domini fundi esse potest in ecclesia de Lamberton’ et eius 
pertinentiis, pro salute anime mee et uxoris mee +i heredum meorum, in 
perpetuam elemosinam monasterio sancte Marie et beati Rumoni de Tau- 
istoch’ ; et concessionem et dona[fo. 3a]tionem primum ab auo meo Roberto 
Giffard et postmodum a patre meo Waltero Giffard pro animabus suis super 
iure [patro]natus 1 eiusdem ecclesie predicto monasterio [factas ratas habeo] 
et presenti carta mea confirmo. P{reterea unum sillingum de] dominico 
meo de Lamberton’ ad u[adum de Langeford, cuius] dimidia pars est super 
uiam et [alia pars dimidia subter] uiam, prius donatum eidem mon{asterio 
a patre meo concessi] et dedi liberum et quietum ab om[ni seruitio. Et 
in eodem manerio de Lamerton’] terram de Parua Brenfa liberam [et 
quietam ab omni’ seruitio excepto regali] utibanno; et in manerio [de 
Witechurch terram de HykeJlake liberam et quietam ab omni [seruitio 
excepto regali utibanno] memorato monasterio [in elemosinam] perpetuam 
concessi et confir[maui. Et super hee ecclesiam sancti] Michaelis de 
Rocha cum omnibus [pertinentiis suis] eidem ecclesie in elemosinam 
{[collatam, scilicet] dimidium scillingum circa Rocham, liberum et quietum 
ab omni seruitio; et xX acras terre quas Withenocus dedit liberas et 
quietas ab omni seruitio preter regale utibannum ; et dimidium scillingum 
in Munekestune ;? et dimidium sillingum in Brenta quem Bald’ tenuit ; 
et terram que fuit Augustini de Brenta; et terram de Wastora, liberas 
et quietas ab omni seruitio exceptis regalibus utibannis; et in manerio 
de Witechurch’ dimidium sillingum de dominico meo quem Willelmus de 
Mora tenuit liberum et quietum ab omni seruitio; et terram Tornator’, 
scilicet dimidium sillingum,* et dimidium sillingum super montes, liberas 
[fo. 3b] et quietas ab omni seruitio excepto regali utibanno ; et [v1 denarios 
de] terra Coaching. Et ut he donationes et conces[siones rate et inconcu]sse 
irrefragabiliter permaneant, [eas sigilli mei appositionje corroboraui et 
confirmaui, [coram . . .] Roberto subpriore, &c. Facta est [hee concessio 
anno] ab incarnatione domini Mc[ . . . ,] Baldwino. abbate tune temporis 
Tauistoch’ [ . . . Ru}moni apud Tauistoch’. 


xxxIx. [fo. 6b, 1. 20] Carta Henrici de Alneto de terra de Trewikkel.4 


[1174-1206] 
Sciant omnes fideles ad quorum noticiam carta ista peruenerit quod ego 


Henricus de Alneto concedo firmiter et quietam clamo de me et heredibus 
meis Deo et sancte Marie et sancto Rumono et conuentui Tauistoch’ 


1 This leaf being damaged, the bracketed portions are supplied by collation with 
XLIX infra. 

2? Monkstone. Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, op. cit. p. 214, give 1770 as the earliest 
dated occurrence of this name. It is noteworthy that it does not appear in xIv supra, 
Monkstone then being apparently still a nameless portion of the ‘ unum sillingum et 
dimidium de terra de Lamerton’.’ 3* dimidium sillingum per se’, xL1x infra. 


*Trewykkil in 1349 (Assize Roll); now Trewrickle, in Sheviock (ex. inf. Canon 
G. H. Doble, and Dr. C. Singer). 
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terram illam de Trewikkel quam Erbernaldus auus meus! et Deintedosa 
auia mea dederunt monasterio Tauistoch’ liberam et quietam ab omni 
seruitio seculari preter regale utibannum, sicut ego et homines mei, scilicet 
Garinus de Blaser et Reinfrei le Franceis et Robertus le Waleis et Edmarus 
et Osbernus Gogo, post iusiurandum factum, eandem terram, scilicet 1m 
acras, coram Hugone Postel monacho Tauistochie’ et Garino de Poldreisoc 
perambulauimus in crastino festi sancti Egidii. Preterea similiter concedo 
et carta mea confirmo eidem monasterio de Tauistoch’ pro anima mea et 
parentum meorum xxx acras de dominico meo de Seuioc quas mater mea 
Alaria sepedicto monasterio prius dederat. 


xL. [fo. 7a, 1. 13] Cyrographum Henrici de Alneto de ecclesiis de Antona, 
de Seuioc, et de Sancto Johanne. [1174-84] 
Notum sit cunctis fidelibus quod contentio habita inter abbatem et con- 
uentum Tauistoch’ et Henricum de Alneto super jure aduocationis ecclesia- 
rum de Antona et de Seuioc et de Sancto Johanne hoc modo sopita et 
terminata est. Baldwinus abbas Tauistoch’ et eiusdem loci conuentus 
concesserunt Henrico de Alneto et heredibus suis habere presentationem 
ecclesiarum de Seuioc et de Sancto Johanne, et ipse Henricus ecclesiam de 
Antona monasterio Tauistoch’ liberam et quietam de se et de omnibus 
heredibus suis in perpetuum clamauit, et omni calumpnie quam aduersus 
abbatem et conuentum habuit super iure aduocationis eiusdem ecclesie de 
Antona pro se et heredibus suis in perpetuum renunciauit.2 Et ut ratum 
et inconcussum permaneat, prefatus Henricus memoratam ecclesiam de 
Antona cum cultello plicato super altare beati Rumoni optulit ; et abbas 
similiter et conuentus ius suum in predictis ecclesiis, scilicet de Seuioc et de 
Sancto Johanne, per cultellum plicatum in manu Henrici refutauerunt. 
Hiis testibus, &c. 


xi. [fo. 7a, 1. 5) Carta Henrici de Alneto de feudo suo uille Tauist’ 
; [1174-1206] 
Nouerint uniuersi ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit quod ego Henricus 
de Alneto et heredes mei concessimus et dedimus totum feudum nostrum 
quod habuimus in uilla Tauistoch’ * ecclesie beate Marie et sancti Rumoni 
de Tauistoch’ in escambio duarum acrarum quas abbas et conuentus 


1 See note on vii supra. ‘auus’ here must mean ancestor. Ermenald, the Domesday 
holder, was succeeded by Herbert de Alneto, who attested a royal charter in 1123 
(Round, op. cit. p. 487). In 1130 the exchequer claimed a relief of 150 marks from 
Richard, son of Herbert de Alneto (Magnum Rot. Scaccarii, ed. Hunter, 1833, p. 158), 
who is stated to have held four knights’ fees of the abbot in 1135 (Red Book, p. 250). 
Herbert or Richard, probably the former, appears to have had a younger brother 
Gerard, father of another Richard and grandfather of a Henry de Alneto, who is named, 
in 1201 with the addition ‘de Cornubia’ (Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 31). This Henry, 
from 1200 to 1205, was prosecuting an unsuccessful claim to a knight’s fee in Maidford, 
Northants, against another Henry de Alneto, member of a collateral branch (ibid. 
i. 205, 473; ii. 27 &c.; iii. 18, 341). The addition ‘de Cornubia’ may be taken as 
identifying him with the holder of the Sheviock fief who executes this and the two 
following charters. He would seem to have held Sheviock from c. 1174 (xx1x supra) 
to c. 1206. 2 Cf. vl, X, XV, XXXI supra. 

3 Ermenald’s holding in Tavistock was rated in 1086 as half a virgate (V.C.H. 
Devon, i. 429). : 
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habuerunt in Trewikel.1 Quod ut ratum et inconcussum permaneat, sigilli 
‘mei apposicione et testium subscriptorum confirmauimus. Hiis testibus, 
Roberto de Campellis, Hugone Coffyn, &c. 


xu. [fo. 10b, 1. 18] Carta Roberti de Campellis de cappella de Legh’? 
[e. 1183] 

Sciant tam presentes quam futuri quod ego Robertus de Campellis, et 
Aliz filia Willelmi de Legh’ uxor mea,’ pro Dei amore dedimus et conces- 
simus monasterio Tauistoch’ cappellam de Legh’ cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suis libere et quiete in puram et perpetuam elemosinam sibi tenendam et 
possidendam, saluo diuino officio prefate cappelle debito per cappellanum 
matricis ecclesie de Middeltone ibidem celebrando, scilicet dominicis 
diebus et festis ferialibus et quarta et sexta feria et die sabbati. Et ut 
hec donatio et concessio nostra rata et inconcussa in perpetuum permaneat, 


eam hac carta nostra et sigillorum nostrorum apposicione confirmauimus. 
Hiis testibus, &c. 


XLII. [fo. 10b, 1. 4] Confirmatio B[aldwini] Cantuariensis archiepiscopi de 
ecclestis de Middelton’ et de Hatherlegh’ . [1185-90] 
Uniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presentes litere peruenerint 
B[aldwinus] diuina miseratione Cantuariensis ecclesie minister eternam in 
domino salutem. Justum et rationi consonum esse credimus ut ea que a 
bone recordationis Rob[erto] et B[artholomeo] Exoniensis ecclesie episcopis 
pia deuotione et rationabili consideratione ordinata sunt perpetuam 
obtineant firmitatem. Vnde nos quod ab eisdem episcopis pio caritatis 
affectu gestum est ratum uolentes permanere, ecclesiam de Middeltone 
sacristarie monasterii de Tauistoch’ et ecclesiam de Hatherlegh’ infirmarie 
eiusdem monasterii a predictis episcopis concessas, et scriptis suis, quas nos 
uidimus et audiuimus, confirmatas, in usus ad quos assignate noscuntur 
ipsas concedimus, et concessionem infradictorum episcoporum, sicut 
rationabiliter facta est, auctoritate qua fungimur confirmamus et sigilli 
nostri apposicione communimus. . 


XLIV. [fo. 11b, 1. 26] Confirmatio J[ohannis| Exoniensis episcopi super 
(eadem) ecclesia de Pidrewina.* [1186-91] 
Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit J[ohannes]® 
diuina miseratione Exoniensis episcopus salutem in eo qui est salus. 
Vniuersitatem uestram scire uolumus nos cartam predecessoris nostri 
B[artholomei] bone memorie quondam Exoniensis episcopi diligenter 
inspexisse, confirmantem ecclesiam sancti Paterni de Wolurinton’ cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis, tam in capellis quam in aliis rebus, monasterio 
sancte Marie et sancti Rumoni de Tauistoch’ in tenende hospitalitatis 
auxilium. Vnde ut quod a predecessore nostro laudabiliter auctum est 
cunctis temporibus inconcussum permaneat, eandem confirmationem 


1 The Cornish acre might be anything from 15 to 300 English acres. 

? Leigh Champeaux in Milton Abbot, the subject of xxxvi supra. 

*In 1180 Robert de Campellis or Champeaux gave the king a ‘hunter in return 
for seisin of a share of William de Lega’s inheritance (Pipe Roll Soc., xxviii. 14 and 
xxix. 92). 4 In the manuscript this charter follows xxvm supra. 

5 John ‘ the Chanter ’, 1186-91. 
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ratam habemus et carte nostre auctoritate et sigilli impressione confirma- 
mus. Hiis testibus, Galtero archidiacono Cornubie,! [magistro Henrico 
Lond’, Bernardo, Waltero capellanis, magistro Reginaldo, Gilleberto Basset, 
Johanne persona, magistro Willelmo de axam’, magistro Milone, Thoma 
ruffo, Hamelino de Wdeton’, Warino de Poldresoc, et multis aliis]. 


xLv. [fo. 12b, 1. 1] Confirmatio Johannis Exoniensis episcopi super carta 
Herberti abbatis et conuentus Tauistoch’ super fratribus pascendis ad manda- 
tum de ecclesia de Lamerton’. [c. 1190] 
Omnibus. sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum audientiam presens 
scriptum peruenerit Johannes diuina miseratione Exoniensis ecclesie 
minister eternam in domino salutem. Justa fidelium desideria prompto 
fauore debemus amplecti, et ea precipue que ad opera misericordie noueri- 
mus pertinere. Hinc est quod uniuersitati uestre notum facimus nos 
cartam dilectorum filiorum nostrorum Herberti? abbatis et conuentus de 
Tauistok’ inspexisse in hanc formam conceptam.— 

Uniuersis sancte matris ecclesié filiis ad quorum audientiam presens 
carta peruenerit Herbertus Dei gratia abbas Tauistoch’ et totus eiusdem 
loci conuentus salutem in vero salutari. Nouerit uniuersitas uestra nos 
mandatum * de tribus fratribus pascendis, quod hactenus apud nos non 
nisi diebus quadragesime fieri consueyit, amodo cotidie per Dei gratiam 
faciendum in domo nostra intuitu caritatis unanimiter decreuisse, 
statuentes quod illi tres fratres qui pascendi sunt habeant cotidie singulos 
panes de pane conuentus, et singulas justas cereuisie de cereuisia eorum, 
et unusquisque duo pulmentaria et unum generale ferclum de coquina 
eorum ; et ad hoc et ad alia pietatis opera plenius exequenda, decimam 
tocius bladi parrochie nostre de Lamerton’ assignasse,* cum terra de Thele 
que ad ecclesiam de Lamerton’ pertinet, et domibus ibi factis, et cum 
terra ecclesie que vocatur Eatgodeslond’. Alias uero terras que ad ipsam 
ecclesiam pertinent, et omnes decimationes, preter decimam tocius bladi et 
preter decimam pecunie nostre, que in predicta terra nostra fuerint, per- 
petuo vicario nostro, quicunque pro tempore in eadem ecclesia de Lamerton’ 
ministrauerit, concessimus, cum omnibus aliis emolumentis que de altari 
et cimiterio nostro ipsi poterint peruenire, tali conditione quod ipse per- 
petuus vicarius noster tam sinodalibus quam episcopalibus pro sepedicta 
ecclesia de Lamerton’ respondeat. Et ut hoc ratum tam presentibus quam 
futuris constet in perpetuum, illud apposicione sigillorum [fo. 13a] nostrorum 
confirmauimus. Hiis testibus, &c. 

— Nos autem, hoc opus eorum laudabile approbantes et uolentes ut 
in posterum firmitatem habeat, illud presentis pagine auctoritate et sigilli 


1 The remaining names are supplied from the original document (Woburn muni- 
ments, Devon, D 80, no. 2). 2 Abbot from 1186 to c. 1200. 

3*Mandatum ’ here = maundy. This usage of washing the feet of three poor men 
and giving them alms daily throughout Lent, was prescribed in the Regularis Concordia 
or code for English monasteries compiled three or four years before the foundation of 
Tavistock (Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 1940, p. 482). 

*During the lifetime of John, vice-archdeacon of Cornwall, the Lamerton corn- 
tithe had been assigned for his maintenance. It reverted to the abbot and convent 
some time between June 1190 and June of the following year: see the curious agree- 
ment between the vice-archdeacon’s heirs, published in Devon & Cornwall Notes & 
Queries, xxii. 285. 
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nostri munimine dignum duximus corroborare. Hiis testibus, Johanne 
archidiacono Exon’, &c. 


XLVI. [fo. 13a, 1. 16] Confirmatio Johannis vicarii de Lamerton’ de ecclesia 
evusdem loci. [c. 1190] 
[Reverendissi]mo domino J[ohanni] Dei gratia Exoniensi episcopo etomnibus 
sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam littere iste peruenerint 
Johannes presbiter et perpetuus vicarius ecclesie de Lamerton’ optime 
ualere in Christo et esse felices. Ad omnes pertinet christianos, et maxime 
ad sacerdotes, caritatis opera nunquam impedire, infirmare nusquam, sed 
totis uiribus dilatare. Vnde notum sit uniuersitati uestre quod ego Johannes 
plesbiter et vicarius perpetuus ecclesie de Lamerton’ gratum et ratum 
habeo id quod domnus abbas H[erbertus] et vonuentus Tauistoch’ de pre- 
dicta ecclesia sua de Lamerton’ facere decreuerunt, scilicet ut de illa per- 
petue inueniantur inpense ad faciendum mandatum pauperum et pere- 
grinorum in ecclesia Tauistoch’ per omne tempus, quod quidem opus pium 
est et omni excusatione dignissimum, ut ad illud predictam ecclesiam cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis assignent et confirment in perpetuum. Ego 
equidem uicarius eorum perpetuus ex eadem ecclesia perfectum assensum 
quantum spectat ad me prebeo. Et in huius [fo. 13b] facti testimonium, 
literas istas noticre omnivm traditas sigilli mei appositione confirmo. 
Hiis testibus, &c. 


xiv. [fo. la, 1. 9] [Prividegium Clementis III *). [25 May 1190] 
Clemens episcopus, seruus seruorum Dei, dilectis filiis abbati et conuentui 
de Tauistoch’ salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Postulantium 
desideriis facilem prebemus assensum cum a iusticie tramite non declinant ; 
et quanto forcius caritatis officio innituntur, tanto plenius eis apostolicum 
suffragium impertimus. Cum igitur, dilecti fili, ecclesia uestra sancti 
Rumoni filiarum ecclesiarum obuentionibus ma[xime ?] dicatur sustentari, 
religionis uestre meritum et diuine retributionis sinceritatem attendentes, 
de plena sedis apostolice benignitate concedimus et indulgemus ut uobis 
liceat ecclesias uestras cum uacauerint in hospitalitatis usum conuertere, 
idoneos ad eas eligendo capellanos, qui uobis de temporalibus, episcopis 
uero de spiritualibus respondeant. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat 
hance paginam nostre indulgencie infringere, uel ei ausu temerario contraire. 
Si quis autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis 
Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum [fo. 1b] eius se nouerit 
incursurum. Datum Laterani viij kal. Junii, pontificatus nostri anno tercio. 


xLvi1l. [fo. 17b, 1. 3] Cyregraphum Rogeri de Valletorta de piscaria de 
Tauystoke. [1186-1200] 
Hec est conuentio facta inter H[erbertum] abbatem et conuentum de 
Tauistoc’ et dominum Rogerum de Valletorta ? et heredes suos de piscariis 
eorum in Tamera et earum pertinenciis, scilicet, quod laka * que est inter 


1 Heading illegible in Ms. 

2 Roger de Vautort succeeded to the Honour of Trematon as a minor in 1172 (Pipe 
Roll. Soc., xviii. 102), and died c. 1207. 

3 Here, as nearly always in Devonshire, lake means running water, stream: cf. 
XXIX supra. 
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piscariam predicti Rogeri et terram prenominati abbatis debet esse vII 
pedum ad pedes lake, et in capite eiusdem lake v pedum in latitudine. Et 
si contigerit per fluxum aque uel per casum terre quod maiorem habuerit 
latitudinem, per xII iuratores, vi ex parte Rogeri et vi ex parte abbatis, 
emendetur ita quod predicta latitudo semper in laka permaneat. Et ad 
piscariam illam faciendam, predictus Rogerus debet habere de bosco abbatis 
quicquid piscarie sue fuerit necessarium. In pola autem predicte piscarie 
nec abbas nec Rogerus debet piscare in toto anno, nisi Rogerus et heredes 
sui a quintadecima die post Purificationem sancte Marie usque ad festum 
Inuentionis sancte Crucis ; et abbas nunquam. A refluxione predicte pole 
usque ad piscariam abbatis nullus debet piscare nisi abbas et sui. In 
pede uero sepedicte lake nulla . . . ta } debet esse nec aliud impedimentum. 
Abbas uero debet firmare piscariam suam . . . } terram predicti Rogeri sine 
contradictione, et habere de bosco Rogeri quicquid fuerit necessarium ad 
piscariam suam faciendam per uisum forestarii Rogeri, exceptis quercu, 
fraxino, et copicia. In pola abbatis nullus debet piscare nisi abbas et sui. 
Piscarie sic faciantur ut . . . ! salmonum libere possit exire. Hec autem 
conuentio inter eos ideo facta est et scripto commendata et sigillorum 
utriusque partis apposicione confirmata, ne tractu temporis possit obliuione 


intercipi aut [fo. 18a] aliqua prauorum peruersitate conuelli. Hiis testibus, 
&e. ° 







xLix. [fo. 3b, 1. 9] [Carta Walteri Giffard] de eisdem terris et ecclesiis [sc. 
de Lamerton, &c.}.? [e. 1195 2] 
[Uniuersis sancte matris ecclesie] filiis Galterus Giffard [salutem. Nouerit 
uniuersitas hominum] quod Willelmus Giffard pater meus [concessit et 
dedit jus aduocationis et] quicquid iuris domini fundi [esse potest in ecclesia 
de Lamerton’ et] pertinentiis eius mona[sterio sancte Marie et beati 
Rumoni de] Tauistok’ pro salute anime [sue et antecessorum sujorum in 
perpetuam elemosinam, et concessionem et [donationem] super iure patrona- 
tus eiusdem ecclesie primum ab auo suo Roberto Giffard et postmodum a 
patre suo, scilicet auo meo Galtero Giffard, pro animabus suis predicto 
monasterio factas ratas habuit et carta sua quam uidi confirmauit. Et 
ego eandem patris mei cartam et confirmationem pro salute anime mee 
gratam habeo, et ratam et inconcussam in perpetuum esse concedo, et sigilli 
mei apposicione confirmo. Et preterea unum sillingum de dominico meo 
de Lamerton’ ad vadum de Langeford, cujus pars dimidia est super uiam, 
sila pars dimidia subtus uiam eidem monasterio prius 2b auo meo Galtero 
Giffard donatum, et postea a patre meo redditum, liberum et quietum ab 
omni seruitio [fo. 4a] esse concedo. Et in eodem manerio de Lamerton’ 
terram de Parua Brenta, liberam et quietam ab omni seruitio excepto 
regali utibanno; et in manerio de Witechurch terram de Hykelake, 
liberam similiter et quietam ab omni seruitio excepto regali utibanno, ab 
auo meo eidem monasterio in elémosinam perpetuam datas, et a patre 
meo concessas et confirmatas, ego concedo et confirmo; et super hec 
ecclesiam sancti Michaelis de Rocha cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, ab 
antecessoribus meis eidem ecclesie in perpetuam elemosinam collatis, 
1 One word illegible. 


* As fo. 3 is damaged, the bracketed portions are supplied by collation with xxxvmi 
supra, which precedes this charter in the manuscript. 
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scilicet dimidium sillingum circa Rocham et dimidium sillingum in Monekes- 
ton liberos et quietos ab omni seruitio, et XX acras terre quas Withenocus 
dedit liberas et quietas ab omni seruitio preter regale utibannum; et 
dimidium sillingum in Brenta quem Bald’ tenuit liberum et quietum excepto 
regali utibanno; et terram que fuit Augustini de Brenta, et terram de 
Wastora, liberas et quietas ab omni seruitio exceptis regalibus vtibannis ; 
et in manerio de Withechurch dimidium sillingum de dominico meo quem 
Willelmus de Mora tenuit, liberum et quietum ab omni seruitio ; et terram 
Tornator’, scilicet dimidium sillingum per se et dimidium sillingum super 
montes, liberam et quietam ab omni seruitio excepto regali vtibanno ; et 
vi denarios de terra Coaching’. Et ut iste donationes et concessiones patris 
mei et antecessorum meorum rate et inconcusse permaneant, eas.sigilli mei 
apposicione confirmaui. Hiis testibus, Willelmo de Cheine, magistro 
Hugone de Withechurch’, &c. 


L. (fo. 9b, 1. 7] Cyrographum inter Tauistok’ et Lanstaueton’. [1194-1206] 
Nouerint vniuersi sancte matris ecclesie filii presentis cyrographi paginam 
inspecturi quod controuersia diu agitata inter monachos de Tauistoch’ et 
canonicos de Lanstaueton’ super cappellis sanctorum Martini et Egidii 
in eorundem monachorum territorio fundatis, canonicis ipsis quandam 
portionem beneficii in eisdem cappellis antiquitus possidentibus, residuum 
utriusque cappelle iure matricis ecclesie sue de Lanstaueton’ contra infra- 
dictos monachos in integrum repetentibus, ex aduerso monachis infra- 
dictas cappellas cum suis pertinentiis tanquam ad eos de iure spectantibus 
instanter uendicantibus, diutius uerteretur ; demum, pest uaria sumptuum 
et laborum utriusque partis dispendia, ex prouisione pia uenerabilis 
H[enrici] Exoniensis episcopi,? indempnitati utriusque monasterii benigne 
prouidere curantis, in hunc conuentionis modum amicabiliter conquieuit : 
uidelicet, quod infradicti prior et canonici de Lanstaueton’ memoratas 
cappellas sanctorum Martini et Egidii cum suis pertinentiis nomine mona- 
sterii Tauistoch’ habebunt, et in perpetuum quiete et integre possidebunt, 
eidem monasterio Tauistoch’ annuatim soluendo in tenende hospitalitatis 
auxilium quinquaginta solidos ad duos terminos, ad pascha scilicet viginti 
quinque solidos et totidem ad festum sancti Michaelis, saluis omnino abbati 
et monachis propriis decimis suis tam fetuum quam frugum suarum de 
omni dominico suo per totum manerium Wolurinton’ prouenientibus. 
[fo. 10a] Ad uberiorem quoque huius conuentionis securitatem firmius 
optinende, dictus prior de Lanstaueton’ manu septima canonicorum suorum, 
quos ad hoc magis idoneos abbas memoratus elegit, eidem abbati et con- 
uentui iuratoriant prestitit cautionem prefatum redditum L solidorum ter- 
minis statutis monasterio Tauistoch’ singulis annis a canonicis Lanstaueton’ 
fideliter et sine dolo esse soluendum. Abbas uero ex parte sua consi- 
milem eis prestitit cautionem quod eisdem canonicis super infradictis 


1 The chapels of St. Martin, Werrington, and St. Giles on the Heath are now parish 
churches, but were originally dependent upon the mother-church of St. Paternus, 
North Petherwin : see note on xxv. An old college of secular canons at Launceston 
was refounded c. 1130 as a priory of canons regular; it appears to have steadily 
encroached upon the. rights of* St. Paternus in both his churches, North and South 
Petherwin (Doble, St. Patern, ‘Cornish Saints’ series, no, 43, 1940, pp. 40 seqq). 

2 Henry Marshall, 1194-1206. 
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capellis, saluo suo annuo canone L solidorum cum ceteris in hac conuentione 
inter eos factam expressis, in perpetuum eis nullatenus mouebunt que- 
stionem. Adiectum est insuper quod idem canonici, saluis ut predictum est 
abbati et monachis propriis decimis suis, reliquis decimis suis et obuentioni- 
bus debitis memoratas capellas de iure contingentibus erunt contenti, nec 
terminos prius constitutos preteribunt, nec ulterius quicquam ex decimis 
uel obuentionibus que ad sancti Paterni ecclesiam spectare noscuntur 
aliquatenus uendicare presumant. Preterea in hac conuentione continetur 
expressum quod cappellanus qui ibidem pro tempore ministraturus a priore 
et canonicis memoratis idoneus fuerit eligendus, abbati prestabit cau- 
tionem, dum tamen abbas eam exegerit, quod nullum hominum predicti 
abbatis exactionibus indebitis grauare presumet. Et ut hec conuentio 
rata et inconcussa permaneat, utriusque partis sigillis scripto alterius ad 
inuicem appositis est confirmata. Hiis testibus, domino H. Exoniensi 
episcopo, Willelmo de Bocfasta et Baldwino de Hartilanda abbatibus, &c.! 


LI. [fo. 5b, 1. 27] Carta Ricardi de Wika de Sullia prima. _[1199-1207] 
[fo. 6a] Sciant tam presentes quam futuri quod ego Ricardus de Wika * 
donationes et elemosinas quas antecessores mei et ego pro salute animarum 
nostrarum abbatie de Tauistok’ largiti sumus in Sulli, scilicet vnam insulam 
que Nurcho uocatur cum appendiciis suis, et duas bescatas terre in insula 
de Aganas, et tres bescatas in insula de Eumor,’ gratas et ratas habeo. 
Et sicut in puram et perpetuam elemosinam prefate ecclesie collate sunt, 
ita eas liberas et quietas ab omni seruicio seculari imperpetuum esse concedo, 
et huius carte me¢ patrocinio et sigilli mei appositione confirmo. Hiis 
testibus, Rogero de Vautort, &c. 


Lit. [fo. 6a, 1. 10] Carta Ricardi de Wika de Sullia secunda. [1199-1207] 
Ricardus de Wika omnibus fidelibus ad quorum noticiam carta ista perue- 
nerit salutem. Vniuersitati uestre notum facio quod neque ego neque 
heredes mei ullum ius aduocationis uel dominii habemus neque habere 
debemus in aliquibus tenementis seu possessionibus quas abbatia Tauistoch’ 
habet in Sulli, nisi in his tantum, scilicet in insula que Nurcho dicitur, 
et in duabus bescatis terre in Aganas, et tribus bescatis in Eumor, quas 


1The Rev. W. M. M. Picken informs me that there is a confirmation of this agree- 
ment by H[ubert], archbishop of Canterbury, in the unpublished Launceston cartulary. 

2 Successor, as constable of Scilly, of the contemporary of Bishop Bartholomew, 
who figures in XXVIII, XXXII-XxxIv supra. In 1194 Richard de Wike was deforciant 
in a suit brought by John son of Richard de Lideford, who claimed the island of 
‘ Hagenes ’ as his right and inheritance and the island of ‘ Puor’ in right of a mortgage 
(Rot. Curiae Regis, ed. Palgrave, 1835, i. xxxii, 86). He died c. 1199, leaving a son 
and heir Richard (Pipe Roll Soc., N.8. xii. 223, and xv. 171), who in 1205 accounted 
for 100 marks to recover seisin of the isles (ibid. N.s. xix. 3). In 1227 Ascelia or 
Acilia, widow of Richard de Wyke, made fine in 50 marks for custody of his lands in 
Scilly during the minority of his heirs (Hxcerpta e Rotulis Finium, ed. Roberts, i. 
(1835) 154). 

’ Nurcho has been identified with Bryer; Aganas is now St. Agnes, and Eumor 
St. Mary’s (Alford, Abbots of Tavistock, 1891, p. 62). A ‘ bescata terrae’ occurs in 
King John’s charter to Bayham abbey : it is explained by Ducange as the amount of 
land which can be dug in one day. It has given rise to a ghost-word ‘ boscata’, 
quoted in the Medieval Latin Word-List, p. 50, from the transcript of another Tavistock 
charter dated 1193. 
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antecessores mei et ego prefate abbatie in puram et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam dedimus et liberas et quietas ab omni seruicio seculari in per- 
petuum esse concessimus. Quod ut firmum, certum, et stabile omni 
tempore permaneat, hoc huius carte mee atestatione et sigilli mei apposi- 
cione confirmaui. Hiis testibus, Rogero de Vautort, Galtero filio Roberti, 


Roberto de Campellis, &c. 


Lil. [fo. 5a, 1. 1] Carta Reginaldi de la Putte, leprosi, pro terra de la Putte. 
[e. 1205 2] 
Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Reginaldus de la Putte, assensu et 
consensu heredum meorum, dedi et concessi et hac carta mea confirmaui 
totam terram meam de la Putte! ecclesie sancte Marie et sancti Rumoni 
Tauistoch’ in puram et perpetuam elemosinam tenendam et habendam 
sibi libere et quiete pro omni seruitio, saluo regali utibanno. Abbas 
uidelieet et eiusdem loci conuentus pro hac mea donatione et concessione 
dederunt mihi Singulis diebus corredium unius leprosi cum pertinentiis 
suis de elemosinaria sua de Oddetru? percipiendum coad uixerim. 
Ego uero Reginaldus et heredes mei tenemur warentizare predictam 
terram cum pertinentiis dicte ecclesie contra omnes homines. Et ut 
haec nostra donatio rata et inconcussa permaneat in perpetuum, eam 
sigilli mei impressione confirmaui. Hiis testibus, Roberto de Campellis, 
Baldwino milite, Etardo, &c. 


Liv. [fo. 13b, 1. 12] Confirmatio Rogeri de Campellis de cappella de Legha. 

[c. 1215 2] 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Rogerus de Campellis donationem de 

capella de Legh’ quam Robertus de Campellis et Alicia de Legh’ mater 

mea monasterio Tauistoch’ fecerunt, sicut carta eorum testatur, eidem 

monasterio in perpetuam elemosinam concessi, et eam hac carta mea et 
sigillo meo confirmaui. Hiis testibus, &c. 


LV. [fo. 15b, 1. 6] Carta Willelmi clerici de Campellis de ecclesia de Berington’. 
[c. 1220 2] 
Nouerint uniuersi ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit quod ego Willelmus 
de Campellis clericus teneor soluere duos solidos monasterio de Tauistok’ 
de ecclesia de Bernigton’,? ab abbate et conuentu Tauistoch’ pietatis 
intuitu mihi concessa, annuatim ad festum sancti Michaelis quamdiu 
Ricardus clericus de Bernigton’ uixerit. Eodem uero de hac uita dece- 
dente, ego predicto monasterio de Tauistok’ vir solidos de infradicta 
ecclesia de Bernigton’ ad predictum terminum singulis annis persoluam. 
Et ad maiorem huius rei securitatem, hoc sine fraude facere iuratoriam 
prestiti cautionem, et presentis scripti paginam sigilli mei apposicione 
confirmaui. Hiis testibus. 


1 Probably Pitland, about half-way between Tavistock and Brentor: cf. Pitlands 
in Braunton, from La Putte (Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, op. cit. p. 34). 

2 Ottery in Lamerton, a manor appropriated to the almonry of Tavistock. A 
leper-hospital of St. Mary Magdalene was founded at Tavistock later in the century ; 
it is mentioned in a deed of c. 1290 (Woburn muniments, Devon, D 2, no. 103). 

3 Burrington. 
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LVI. [fo. 15b, 1. 18] Carta Gocelini clerici de ecclesia de Berington’. 

[e. 1225 2] 
Nouerint uniuersi ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit quod ego Gocelinus 
clericus de Bernington’, si Willelmum clericum de Campellis superuixero, 
vil solidos de ecclesia de Bernington’, ab abbate et conuentu de Tauistok’ 
mihi concessa, monasterio de Tauist’ annuatim ad quatuor terminos per- 
soluam, scilicet ad festum sancti Michaelis xx1 denarios, et ad Purifica- 
tionem sancte Marie xxi denarios, et ad Inuentionem sancte Crucis XxI 
denarios, et ad vincula sancti Petri xx1 denarios. Et ad maiorem huius 
rei securitatem, hoc sine fraude facere iuratoriam prestiti cautionem, 


et presentis scripti paginam sigilli mei apposicione confirmaui. Hiis 
testibus, &c. 


LvI1. [fo. 18a, 1. 28] Confirmatio Willelmi Exoniensis episcopi de ecclesia 
de Hatherlege [17 September 1225] 
[fo. 18b] Vniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis has literas visuris uel audituris 
Willelmus ? Dei gratia Exoniensis episcopus salutem eternam in Domino. 
Pastoralis officii cura nos a[d]monet subditis nostris pie ac regulariter 
uiuentibus, ne paupertatis sarcina deficiant, ne inedia macerati torpeant, 
consolacionis misericorditer impendere beneficia, ut per nostram consola- 
cionem melius et forcius in diuinis obsequiis ualeant respirare. Nos 
igitur bonis benefacere cupientes, habito respectu ad paupertatem domus 
Tauistoch’, diuini amoris intuitu, de consensu capituli nostri Exoniensis, 
Deo et beate Marie et sancto Rumono et ecclesie Tauistoch’ et monachis 
ibidem Deo deuote famulantibus ecclesiam de Hatherleya cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis in perpetuum auctoritate episcopali in proprios usus con- 
firmamus, in corporalem possessionem eiusdem ecclesie cum vniuersis suis 
pertinenciis Johannem * abbatem Tauistoch’ nomine vniuersitatis inducen- 
tes, salua tamen in omnibus auctoritate nostra et successorum nostrorum 
et ecclesie dignitate Exoniensis. Vt autem que a nobis rite et canonice 
facta sunt futuris temporibus firmitatem obtineant, hanc paginam in 
facti nostri testimonium sigillo nostro roborauimus. Hiis testibus, domino 
Stephano Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, domino W. Briwer, magistro Roberto 
de Pennes, magistro Waltero de Sumercotes, magistro Andrea de Crom- 
[dene ?], magistro Willelmo de [? Ban]ton’, magistro Ada de Hoo, domino 
Willelmo capellano, Beniamin et Nicholao clericis, et altis. Datum apud 
Donekesuuille xv° kal. Octobris, consecrationis nostre anno ii°. 


LVIII. [fo. 18a, 1. 2] Confirmatio Willelmi Exoniensis episcopi de ecclesia de 
Abbedesham. [1224-44] 
Vniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis has literas uisuris uel audituris 
Willelmus Dei gratia Exoniensis episcopus salutem et pacem in Domino. 
Pastoralis officii cura nos a{d}jmonet, immo karitas Christi nos compellit, 
ut domos religiosas, nostre maxime cure subiectas, pie in Domino diligendo, 
ipsarum calamitatibus et egestatibus condolentes, pia ac paterna affectione 


1 The ms. is badly stained. The illegible words have been supplied from a copy 
made c. 1410 (Woburn muniments, Devon, D 84, no. 18). 

? William Brewer, 1224-44. 

3 John of Rochester, previously chaplain to Stephen Langton, was abbot from 
1224 to 1233. ; 
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solaciis ipsarum et releuacionibus solicite et misericorditer intendamus. 
Vnde cum domus de Tauistok’ multis hactenus pressuris fuerit depressa, et 
quoque per incuriam propriorum pastorum ita adnichilata,! ut uix de ipsius 
releuacione spes haberetur, nos, ad ipsius domus releuacionem, et hos- 
pitum pariter et pauperum ibidem adueniencium recreacionem, diuini 
amoris intuitu, ecclesiam de Abbedeshame uacantem, in qua ius habuerunt 
patronatus abbas [de] Tauistok’ et eiusdem loci conuentus, cum omnibus 
suis pertinentiis, ipsis in proprios usus concedimus et autoritate episcopali 
confirmamus, salua tamen vicaria honesta in eadem ecclesia assignanda 
iuxta facultates ecclesie vicario perpetuo qui in eadem diuina perpetuo 
ministrabit, salua etiam in omnibus nostra et successorum nostrorum et 
ecclesie Exonie dignitate. Vt igitur hee nostra concessio robur in posterum 
firmitatis obtineat, ipsam scripti presentis testimonio? et sigilli nostri 
apposicione coroborauimus, Hiis testibus, B. archidiacono Totton’, et 
magistro Rogero de Winkaleg’, magistro Martino tunc officiali, domino 
Nicholao monacho et capellano, Radulfo de IIstinton’, Martino Prodome 
et Beniamin clericis, et multis aliis.* 


LIx. [fo. 3b, added in tail margin.] [c. 1235 2] 
Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit Walterus 
Giffard filius Walteri Giffard salutem. Nouerit universitas uestra me 
omnes donationes seu concessiones quas Walterus Giffard pater meus seu 
quicumque antecessores mei, tam in ecclesiis de Lamerton’ et de Rupe 
sancti Michaelis cum omnibus pertinentiis suis quam in terris cum earum 
pertinentiis, seu quibuscunque rebus aliis, ecclesie beate Marie et sancti 
Rumoni de Tauistok’ et monachis ibidem Deo seruientibus, secundum quod 
instrumenta antecessorum meorum cum eorundem confirmationibus testi- 
ficantur, ratas habuisse et hac presenti scriptura mea confirmasse.- In 
culus rei testimonium hiis testibus presentibus sigillum meum apposui. 
Hiis testibus, magistro Rogero de Torix, Roberto Giffard, Ada de Bradeleg’, 
Roberto vicario de Middelton’, Alano ianitore de Tauistok’, et multis aliis. 





William Dell 


THE case of William Dell has been confusing to students of the 
seventeenth century for some time; it is perhaps worth a few 
lines to clear it up. 

A certain William Dell, whom I shall call William Dell (1), 
was secretary to Archbishop Laud. He was devoted to Laud 
during Laud’s lifetime, acted as Laud’s solicitor during his trial, 
and after Laud’s execution in January 1645 / 6, erected a memorial 
tablet to him in the chapel of St. John’s College, Oxford, describing 

1The abbots of this period were: Andrew, c. 1200-c. 1202; Jordan, c. 1203- 
c. 1220; William de Kernet, 1220-4; and John of Rochester, 1224-33. 


2 in testimonio Ms. 
3 The original charter is extant (Woburn muniments, Devon, G 1, no. 1). 
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himself as ‘servus maestissimus’. After this time there is no 
evidence referring demonstrably to this William Dell. 

But a few months after Laud’s death we become acquainted 
with a new William Dell, whom I shall designate as William Dell 
(2). This William Dell had evidently been educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, the great puritan seminary, taking the 
degree of B.A. in 1627-8, and of M.A. in 1631. In 1640-1 he 
had been presented to the rectory of Yelden, Beds, by Oliver 
St. John, earl of Bolingbroke ; and in 1645 he preached before 
Lady Bolingbroke a sermon, subsequently printed as Power from 
on High or the Power of the Holy Ghost (1645), and again as Christ’s 
Spirit a Christ‘an’s Strength (1651), in the course of which he 
describes a recent spiritual crisis. From this time onwards, 
William Dell (2) is a familiar figure in the world of Independency. 
He was a preacher in Fairfax’s army,.preached a controversial 
sermon before parliament on. 25 November 1646, officiated at the 
marriage of Henry Ireton to Bridget Cromwell, sought to obtrude 
himself upon Charles I before his execution, was engaged in 
several controversies with Presbyterian and other less advanced 
puritan clergymen, and in May 1649 was appointed Master of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. In 1662 he was deprived 
of his mastership and ejected from his living of Yelden. He died 
in 1664. 

It has often been supposed that these two characters were 
identical, and that Laud’s secretary was converted after his 
master’s death into the fanatical preacher. This view was first 
given currency (I think) by J. B. Mullinger, the historian of 
Cambridge University, in his article on Dell in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, in which he says that Laud’s secretary 
‘ subsequently, but under what influences it does not appear . . 
abandoned the tenets of the Church of England and became, by 
reputation at least, an antinomian’, &c. The same view was 
accepted by Professor Theodor Sippel of Marburg in his 
book, William Dells Programm einer ‘ lutherischen’ Gemein- 
schaftsbewegung (1911); and it has been repeated by me in my 
book, Archbishop Laud (1940). On the other hand, Professor 
Sippel, in his later work, Werdendes Quakertum (1937), has ex- 
pressed doubt about the identification, and J. Venn, in his 
Biographical History of Gonville and Caius College (1897) states 
roundly (but without giving any evidence) that Mullinger had 
confused William Dell (2) with ‘ his Oxford namesake, the secretary 
of archbishop Laud’. This Oxford namesake is presumably the 
William Dell recorded by Foster in Alumni Oxonienses, as having 
matriculated at St. John’s College in 1619 and taken the degree 
of B.A. in 1622-3 and M.A. in 1626. Unfortunately there is no 
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trace of such a name in the records of St. John’s College ; and as 
Foster goes on to describe this Dell as rector of Yelden, it is clear 
that he too is confusing him with William Dell (2). 

No conclusive evidence has hitherto been published either for 
or against the identification of the two William Dells, although 
the arguments from probability are strongly against it. Although 
it is conceivable that Laud’s secretary was presented to a living 
by a puritan patron while in Laud’s service, and experienced a 
spiritual revulsion after Laud’s death, it is at least surprising 
that neither in the works of William Dell (2) nor in those of the 
puritan controversialists who assailed him is there any mention 
of so signal a conversion. However, it is not necessary to rely 
on negative arguments only. William Dell (1) wrote numerous 
letters for Laud, which are extant ; and there are two holograph 
letters by William Dell (2) in Gonville and Caius College. A com- 
parison of a photostatic copy of the latter with the original letters 
of William Dell (1) in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Rawlinson, 
letters 83 and 84) shows such differences that it can now be stated 
confidently that the identification made in the Dictionary of 
National Biography and by subsequent writers is incorrect. 
Laud’s secretary did not become the puritan preacher. 

There remains the question of Foster’s enigmatical entry. 
The second part of this entry,—the identification of the rector of 
Yelden (i.e. William Dell 2) with a plebeian of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is plainly Mullinger’s error once again ; but who was this 
William Dell of St. John’s College? Though his name is not 
recorded in the college, there is no doubt that Foster’s entry- is, 
in this respect, accurate; for the University matriculation 
records and the records of Congregation maintain it. The only 
possible explanation is that this William Dell, who matriculated 
in 1619, was one of the two nameless servants of the president. 
Now the president of St. John’s College in 1619 was William 
Laud ; and it is a reasonable assumption that this unrecorded 
plebeian from Wiltshire, William Dell, was our William Dell (1), 
Laud’s secretary, and that he obtained his education in Laud’s 
college as Laud’s servant. As he is first known to us as Laud’s 
servant, so we last hear of him after Laud’s, death as servus 
maestissimus, the inconsolable servant who performed the last 
acts of piety and disappeared from the recorded world. Perhaps 
he died soon afterwards,—a note in MS. Tanner, lxi. fo. 243, 
which refers to his death is unfortunately undated, but would 
appear to have been written soon after Laud’s death. At all 
events he should not be confused with the puritan rector of 
Yelden and Master of Gonville and Caius College. 


H. R. Trevor-Roper. 





Reviews of Books 


Medieval Islam. A Study in Cultural Orientation. By G. E. von 
GRUNEBAUM. (Cambridge University Press for University of Chicago 
Press, 1946.) 


FULL-LENGTH works on the medieval East are rare events, and even rarer 
are those studies which aim at dissecting what von Kremer called die 
herrschenden Ideen des Islams. This in itself gives the measure of the 
importance (and, one might almost add, the audacity) of Dr. von 
Grunebaum’s book on Medieval Islam. It stands, of course, upon the 
shoulders of many earlier essays, particularly those of Goldziher, but in 
approach and methods of treatment it reflects the author’s substantially 
original point of view. Dr. von Grunebaum’s previous studies have been 
largely devoted to comparative literary analysis, bringing out the survival 
of themes and form-elements of Hellenistic culture in Arabic literature. 
The influence of this general concept is clearly seen in the present work. 
In the introductory chapters, handling his masses with great skill, he 
illustrates the similarity or kinship of ideas and outlook in the Islamic 
and Byzantine worlds while bringing out clearly the causes of the self- 
sufficiency of the former. In the fields of religious thought and life con- 
siderable stress is laid on the influence of the Christian challenge upon 
Islamic theology and the similarities between Muslim, early Christian and 
pre-Christian mysticism and asceticism. Law, the State, and the social 
order offer less foothold to the searcher for Hellenistic traces (the Persian 
legacy replacing them to some extent), but they reappear in the chapters — 
on the ‘ human ideal’ and on literature, and are explicitly studied in an 
-admirable epilogue on ‘ Greece in the Arabian Nights’. 

The general effect of this presentation, however, is to display not so 
much the imitative as the assimilative power of the Arabic-Islamic civiliza- 
tion. The author’s interest lies in tracing the steady deepening and 
broadening of the primitive stream of Arab culture, until, under the impact 
of formalism and literization, he sees it narrowing down again into un- 
productive channels. While this approach has undoubted merits, to 
utilize it as a basis of historical judgement offers peculiar dangers, and 
from these Dr. von Grunebaum has by no means escaped. Briefly, he 
views history from the angle of literature, and sees Muslim life and institu- 
tions through a veil of letters, even going so far as to say that ‘ Muslim 
civilization’s greatest contributions to man’s spiritual life were offered on 
the verbal level’ (p. 258). But once the literary criterion is accepted 
more or less at face value, there is no end to the misunderstandings which 
may follow. It is not only that literary judgements or opinions may be 
generalized without regard to the social or historical circumstances of 
their expression, and that passages from writers of widely-separated 
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centuries maybe placed in dubious juxtaposition. The difficulty goes 
much deeper. Almost the whole of Islamic literature is characterized by 
a peculiar reticence ; the Muslim writer, though not in general untruthful, 
seldom sets down all that is in his mind, and may indeed use common 
forms of speech to conceal his real thought from the uninstructed reader. 
Unless one can find the key and read between the lines, one may easily be 
given a false impression not only of the realities of life but also of the 
realities of thought. When Dr. von Grunebaum writes ‘ The outstanding 
trait of Allah is his superb impersonality ’, he is correctly reflecting the 
writings of the scholastic theologians, but no judgement could be further 
from the realities of the Muslim religious attitude. Similarly, it is almost 
grotesque to regard the stereotyped panegyrics of poets and writers as 
evidence of an ‘ almost divine stature ’ accorded to each and every ruler. 

But not only must literary evidence be controlled by historical judge- 
ment. Where Dr. ron Grunebaum expresses, as he does somewhat freely, 
historical criticisms, it is important to know on what assumptions they 
are based. Although he never explicitly defines his assumptions, there 
are not a few passages which inspire some doubts. What concept of 
civilization, for example, underlies the astonishing assertion that Islam 
“never conceived of the forming of men as civilization’s principal and most 
noble task’ (p. 230)? If, however, these reservations must be made 
against accepting Dr. von Grunebaum’s conclusions as final historical 
judgements on the medieval Islamic culture, it would be less than just to 
end this review on a purely negative note. Many of his analyses of the 
literary expression of Islamic culture are of great insight and value, and 
future students will stand deeply in his debt. 


H. A. R. Grps. 


The Beginnings of Russian History. By N. K. Cuapwicx. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1946.) 


Mrs. Cuapwicx’s book will provide an interesting and enjoyable intro- 
duction to a subject which has been much neglected in this country. It 
is hard for one not acquainted with Russian and Arabic sources, to say 
nothing of Persian and Armenian, to pass judgement on a work of such 
scope, but every student must admire the author’s wide reading and her 
many-sided interests. 

Mrs. Chadwick attaches great importance to Icelandic sagas as sources 
of Russian history, and a large proportion of her book is concerned with 
records of this kind. It must be admitted that she selects her Icelandic 
material in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, and often interprets it rather 
freely. During the twelfth to fourteenth centuries the Icelanders dis- 
played a remarkable interest in Russia, not least because it was far away, 
and had the same mysterious fascination as other lands in the east. It 
was the scene of heroic adventures and of fantastic travel tales, such as 
are told in the Saga of Yngvarr the Far-traveller. Nevertheless, a certain 
number of Icelanders had visited Russia in the early middle ages, and the 
country was ruled and peopled partly by men of Scandinavian origin who 
maintained contact with the west. Consequently, the Icelandic authors 
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had a certain factual knowledge of Russia, as may be seen in the Eymundar 
pdttr, and in many other passages in the Kings’ Sagas, Bishops’ Sagas, 
&c. The stories about Russia found in the Icelandic sources need still to 
be studied and sifted, and could probably contribute something to a 
coherent picture of early Russia. 

Although she emphasizes the importance of the Icelandic sources, Mrs. 
Chadwick considers none of them in detail except the Qrvar-Odds Saga, to 
which she devotes many pages. The Qrvar-Odds Saga is a highly romantic 
tale about a hero who lived for three hundred years. It contains com- 
paratively little about Russia proper, but the reason why Mrs. Chadwick 
considers it deserving of more attention than the others is probably that 
its hero, Oddr, died in precisely the same manner as Oleg (Helgi), the 
first Scandinavian ruler of Kiev. They were both killed in fulfilment of 
a prophecy, by the bite of a snake concealed in the skull of a favourite horse, 
which had long been dead. This strange story is found in many variant 
forms, and it is attached to various heroes in various parts of Europe, 
80 it does not necessitate the conclusion that Oddr is the same person as 
Oleg of Kiev. But, for reasons which few scholars would accept (pp. 20-1, 
24, 157, &c.), Mrs. Chadwick has decided that the Scandinavian rulers of 
Kiev came, not from Sweden, but from Halogaland, a province of northern 
Norway. She finds that Oddr also came of a family of Haleygjar, and 
therefore seeks to identify him with Oleg. She sees ‘ no obstacle ’ (p. 157) 
to this identification in the fact that one hero is called Oleg (i.e. Old Norse 
Helgi) and the other Oddr, because she supposes that Oddr might also 
have been called Helgi (p. 160). 

Mrs. Chadwick is no doubt aware that an earlier scholar identified 
Oddr with the Ohthere of King Alfred. Oddr spent his long life travelling, 
and his travels took him, not only to eastern Europe and Asia, but also to 
Bjarmaland and the British Isles. Mrs. Chadwick revives the identifica- 
tion of Oddr with Ohthere and supports it with vigorous argument (pp. 
150, 171, &c.). Hence, she suggests that in the tales of the three heroes, 
Oleg, Oddr, and Ohthere, ‘ we have before us three different versions of 
a single story’ (p. 172). 

In my own view many of Mrs. Chadwick’s conclusions are beyond 
scholarship, and seem rather to be the result of intuition and guess-work. 
She often interprets her texts in ways which few other scholars would do, 
and sees memories of suttee and of other religious practices where her texts 
hardly bear such interpretation (e.g. pp. 30, 37-8, 152-5). Her biblio- 
graphy is, unfortunately, defective. In dealing with the Bjarnar Saga 
(p. 65), a source of some importance, she mentions no edition other than 
a ‘popular’ one published in Reykjavik in 1898. She must surely be 
aware that this saga has received more detailed treatment. 

Much of Mrs. Chadwick’s evidence is based on names. She states 
categorically (p. 100) that the name Hdkon is Norwegian and not Swedish, 
although Swedes are also known to have borne the name Hakon. More- 
over, it seems doubtful how conclusive is the evidence of nationality based 
on names. Slavonic.names were common in the ruling house of Kiev, 
though this was indubitably of Scandinavian origin. Sometimes the same 
individuals were known both by Slavonic and Scandinavian names, e.g. 
Mstlav was known in Icelandic sources as Haraldr. 
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In her chapter on Vladimir Monomakh the author seems to pay in- 
sufficient heed to the many indications of a Scandinavian renaissance in 
Russia early in the twelfth century. This, like much that is valuable in 
this book, was fully emphasized by Ad. Stender-Petersen in his Die Vardger- 
sage als Quelle der altrussischen Chronik (1934). 

G. TURVILLE PETRE. 


Law Enforcement in Colonial New York: A Study in Criminal Procedure 
(1664-1776). By Jutius Gorse., Jr. and T. Raymond NavuGHTon. 
(New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1944.) 


Tuts large and full volume is welcome evidence that the study of American 
legal history, so important yet so neglected a field, is moving from generali- 
ties to detailed research. As often happens, the generalities are found to 
be based on insufficient evidence, arid that of a slippery kind. Most of the 
book is inevitably descriptive in character and, although at this time and 
place it is impossible to criticize the treatment of the documentary material, 
the opinion may be hazarded that the work is thorough and need not be 
done again for many generations, and the documentation full enough to 
dispense other workers from frequent recourse to the originals. Moreover, 
although the authors have a very definite thesis to propound, they have 
obviously not allowed it to interfere with their presentation of the historical 
development. The evidence is set out with a fullness and impartiality 
that deserve all praise; and one result of this is to make available to 
students of political, social, and economic conditions in colonial New York 
a mass of material which is of even greater interest to them than to lawyers. 
The expert handling of problems of criminal jurisdiction and procedure is, 
however, what one would expect of a lawyer of Professor Goebel’s reputa- 
tion, and from the lawyer’s point of view also the general picture he gives 
is most satisfying. 

But the great importance of the book lies in its general thesis. Hitherto 
Professor Pound has held the field with a theory which, put crudely, is 
that English law was received into what is now the United States, not 
before but after independence. He gives, of course, a great place to the study 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, which had been published not so many 
years before the Declaration of Independence and of which nearly 2500 
copies had been sold in America by that date. But he lays great emphasis 
on the repulsion which the founders of New England felt for English law 
and elsewhere regards the colonists as having lived under a rough system 
of pioneer or frontier jurisprudence. Now the authors of this book will 
have none of this. They say, first of all, that conditions varied enor- 
mously between the various colonies, or groups of colonies, and that no 
generalizations should be drawn from any one of them. They then point 
out that we must not concentrate our attention exclusively on the law or 
procedure of the courts of common law at Westminster, or on the know- 
ledge of them that was the stock-in-trade of a learned London lawyer. 
We must rather compare New York with a remote county like Yorkshire, 
and if we find in New York legal methods and knowledge comparable with 
those of a country lawyer with his courts leet and quarter sessions, we are 
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perfectly justified in regarding its lawyers as being good enough English 
lawyers for the business they had before them. But, thirdly; as the 
eighteenth century progressed, the lawyers, in New York city at least, 
gradually approximated in learning and method to those of London itself, 
and possessed excellent libraries of English law. The authors point to 
local innovations and a tendency to develop an independent body of law 
which was, unfortunately in their opinion, overridden by the prestige 
acquired by Blackstone. It would take someone more learned than this 
reviewer to follow them there. But they have assuredly made out a very 
strong case for the view that before independence New York was a country 
of English law, with a bar that was indeed small but contained some 
members who were accomplished .lawyers in the most technical sense of 
the term. It seems probable that an equally thorough investigation of the 
legal history of colonial Pennsylvania or South Carolina would lead to the 
same results. Otherwise why should so many Charleston lawyers have 
attended the Inns of Court ? Pioneer or frontier jurisprudence there may 
well have been in many parts, but the city lawyers who used Blackstone 
to replace it were assuredly common lawyers before Blackstone. 


F. H. Lawson. 


La Lutte des Classes sous la premiére république. By DanteEL GUERIN. 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1946, 2 vols.) 


WE have so far seen no review of this book in a responsible French period- 
ical; but it will undoubtedly cause a mild sensation, if no more, in the 
professional circles of French revolutionary study. For it is, unless we 
are mistaken, the first full-length and properly documented attempt to 
interpret the French Revolution in Marxian terms. There is, of course, 
nothing new in the idea. Ever since the word became a term of abuse it 
has been labelled a ‘ bourgeois’. revolution. Ever since Marx invented 
the ‘class war ’,.writers have been found, notably Kautsky in his La Lutte 
des Classes en France en 1789, to suggest that the clue to the events of 
1793-4 is. to be found in a rising of the Parisian proletariat against the 
provincial bourgeoisie of the Convention. .But Marx and Engels were 
content, on the whole, to interpret 1789 in the light of 1848, without 
‘verifying their references’. The pre-Bolshevik Russians, such as 
Kareiev and Louchisky, and on more popular lines Kropotkin, who really 
studied the Revolution, were not as yet embarrassed by Marxian pre- 
suppositions. Bolshevik historians, with the possible exception of R. M. 
Zakher, whose study of the Enragés might be called a forerunner of the 
present book, were too much interested in their own ‘ glorious revolution ’, 
or too obsessed with the Marxian formula for all revolutions, to do more 
than refer to Babeuf as an embryo communist, and to regard the whole 
period 1789-1848 as a bourgeois bid for power ending in the inevitable 
reaction into dictatorship. Meanwhile Jaurés, in his Histoire Socialiste, 
and Mathiez, in his La Vie Chére, and other detailed studies of the social 
and economic underworld of the Revolution, had popularized the view 
that during its first three years the bourgeois Assembly was on the whole 
carrying out a national policy with the support of the great majority of 
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the French people, and that during the following two years (to go no further) 
both the discontents of the Paris sections and the repressive measures of 
the Jacobin terror were primarily due to and excused by a state of foreign 
and civil war. 

It was to be expected that sooner or later this interpretation would be 
challenged by some Marxist historian ; and it is not without significance 
(there are so many precedents for it in the historiography of the Revolution) 
that the challenge should coincide with the reappearance of Communism 
as a challenging party on the French political field. We know nothing of 
M. Guérin, except that he is the author of a book on Fascism ; but, though 
he disclaims the research into inédits required of candidates for a doctorate, 
he has obviously spent several years studying the immense body of printed 
material that is nowadays at the historian’s finger-ends, and is ready 
with a string of quotations from memoirs, police reports, and the press to 
back up or illustrate every point in his elaborate analysis. Indeed, like 
Jaurés, he overdoes his quotations, admitting, in a naive moment, that if 
he has six quotations illustrating the same point he cannot resist the 
temptation to put them all in. This habit, in the absence of passages 
which might perhaps be quoted in an opposite sense, is less strengthening 
to his argument than M. Guérin supposes: so is a tendency to fall back 
upon Engels and Trotsky for historical judgements which would carry 
more conviction if drawn from the pages of Tocqueville or Michelet. 

M. Guérin’s thesis is announced on his first page. Dans la Révolution 
frangaise (he writes) nous le montrerons, se combinent une révolution bour- 
geoise et un embryon de révolution antibourgeoise, que nous appelons révolu- 
tion ‘ prolétarienne’ ; and to do this he confines his inquiry to the period 
from the fall of the Girondins in 1793 to the execution of Babeuf in 1797 ; 
for C’est au cours de cette période que la lutte de classes entre bourgeois et sans- 
culottes, premiere manifestation de la lutte de classes moderne entre bourgeois 
et prolétaires, fait son apparition. M. Guérin admits, indeed, some doubt 
as to whether there was a French proletariat in 1793, and it is a pity that 
he has not done more to establish this fundamental assumption of his argu- 
ment. It is notoriously difficult to draw the line between bourgecis, petit 
bourgeois, and sansculotte ; and the word peuple may have as many senses 
as the parties that claimed to represent it. Our author cuts the knot by 
adopting Michelet’s phrase, the bras nus ; later he slips too easily into 
identifying these ‘ cloth-capped workers’ with les masses ; and the reader 
has to be constantly reminding himself that he is only dealing with an 
uncertain proportion of the working classes in Paris and the big provincial 
towns, and almost ignoring (even when it comes to the religious issue) the 
vast majority of the population, the workers of the countryside. 

Nevertheless the thesis of the book is worked out in great detail, and, 
if it does not carry complete conviction, at any rate demands a recon- 
sideration of important issues of revolutionary history.~ M. Guérin’s 
main contention is that up to November 1793 the bourgeoisie, entrenched 
in the National Assemblies, had been able to exploit the proletariat for 
its own ends, but that after that date it was driven into reaction by the 
necessity of resisting the uprising proletariat ; there were, in fact, from the 
start, two rival classes, and two rival ideas of revolution: a middle-class 
political reform movement carried out by an unrepresentative parliament, 
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and an economic revolution put through by the direct action of the 
Sovereign People, through the Commune and Sections of Paris. Looked 
at from this angle the Federation movement of 1790 becomes a national 
attempt to spur on a sluggish Assembly ; the constitutional issues raised 
by the king’s flight and the fall of the throne recede into the background ; 
the war of 1792 becomes a struggle between the popular will to victory 
and the appeasement policy of Danton and Robespierre (for it is one of 
M. Guérin’s little ideas that Robespierre was in league with Danton up to 
the very eve of the latter’s execution); the Enragés, and after them the 
Hébertistes are the representatives of ‘the masses’ against an attempt of 
the grands spécialistes of the Jacobin dictatorship to enforce an economic 
policy in the interests of the landlords and capitalists, and a religious 
settlement in the interests of the Catholic church. Regarding the fall of 
Hébert as the destruction of the Parisian proletariat, M. Guérin has sonie 
difficulty in accounting for the fall of Danton and Robespierre, and has 
recourse to the theory that they were rival reactionaries, and rival candi- 
dates for a dictatorship. 

It is hardly necessary to examine the argument further. It would be 
impossible to follow it into all the ramifications, some of them scarcely 
relevant to the main issue, of M. Guérin’s nearly 1000 closely printed 
pages. We will content ourselves with saying that, taking the country as 
a whole (and this is particularly necessary in dealing with the Maximum 
and the Dechristianisation campaign) there would seem to have been 
enough in the war conditions, the food shortages, and the monetary infla- 
tion of the years 1793-7 to force any government into the measures of 
control which M. Guérin interprets as the reactionary policy of a class 
minority defending itself against a national movement. But M. Guérin 
must be answered ; he cannot be ignored. 


J. M. Tompson. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. vii, 1793-1800. 


By Mary Dorotuy Georeez, Litt.D. London: Printed by Order of 
the Trustees, 1942. 


Dr. GEORGE, in editing volume vii of this series, follows the methods that 
were used in volumes v and vi,! and maintains the high quality of her 
work. The prints, consecutively numbered, now reach the total of 9692. 
The descriptions of these graphic satires are concise, accurate, and clear. 
In the case of vulgar subjects, her treatment avoids exaggeration and 
shows restraint. Although the title limits the prints to those in the 
British Museum, items from other collections were examined. The 
catalogue is a monument of scholarship, proceeding from decade to decade, 
and is indispensable to the scholar in the Museum and a valuable source 
to the worker at a distance. 

As in earlier volumes, there is an index of persons, of titles, of selected 
subjects, of artists, and of print-sellers and publishers. The question 
might be raised whether a more comprehensive index of selected subjects 


1 Reviewed, ante, li. 3 and liv. 140. 
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would not have been valuable although the editor has considered and 
rejected the idea. For example, a. heading on dissenters, would enable 
the reader to see at a glance one large opposition group. America is the 
land of the dissenter, and its people are naturally interested in Thomas 
Paine, Richard Price, and Joseph Priestley, to cite three men, who with 
Thomas Cooper and other English radicals, greatly influenced the course 
of American thought. They figured in the triumph of Jefferson in 1800, 
a victory which prevented an anti-French crusade in America, whereas 
the tory reaction and war continued in England. 

Although this volume covers the years of the French Revolution and 
volume vi, 1784-92, the years of peace, there is much continuity. James 
Gillray and Thomas Rowlandson were still among the most effective 
artists. The political battle between Pitt and Fox continued. In these 
years of great alarm, the country steeled itself to resist an invasion of 
French ideas and arms, when these twin weapons were conquering western 
Europe. The cartoonists, united in the defence of the nation, were over- 
whelmingly pro-Pitt and anti-Fox. 

In the introduction and the comments on individual prints, Mrs. 
George is cautious and detached. She offers the reader detailed informa- 
tion, based on the most thorough research on the relationship of various 
satires not only in England but with those of the continent, together with 
bibliographical reference to authorities on the times. The careers of the 
artists are surveyed and their works are compared. The artist with his 
fund of ideas, his knowledge of literature and of folk-lore, and his ob- 
servations of current events, was difficult to direct or regiment. When an 
idea was suggested by a political leader to a script writer, who in turn 
handed his text to an artist, the end result might alarm the sponsor. 
. Gillray, one of the ablest, became involved in a libel suit and, to escape 
from his dilemma, most reluctantly accepted a government subsidy. In 
the drawings and in the bubbles attached to each speaker’s mouth, the 
cartoonist could fly opposing ideas, if he chose. Gillray’s No. 8995 qn 
the stoppage of gold payments drew a double-edged satire on Pitt and the 
Opposition (pp. 340-41). Cobbett, likewise at a later date, refused a 
pension on the grounds of maintaining his independence. English graphic 
satire was at the height of its power and many of the cartoons were copied 
on the continent as counter-revolutionary propaganda in the way that the 
writings of Burke were used. The French often chose to use an English 
satire as straight fact and serve it as anti-British propaganda. 

Cartoonists limited their work very largely to the struggle with France. 
Even when the topics were on Ireland, taxation, high prices, scarcity, the 
condition of the poor, the slave trade, or the United States, they were 
picturing a by-product of the great conflict. The X Y Z affair is the one 
important cartoon on the United States, and that is on a possible war 
with France. The names of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson do not 
appear in the Index of Persons. Internal social conditions and the slave 
trade, for example, are treated together. To the starving beggar in 
No. 9685, Wilberforce replies, ‘I and my tribe must look abroad for acts 
of cruelty and oppression—This is so near home it is beneath our notice. 
My Duty to my Maker teaches me thus to act’ (p. 673). Caricaturists 
were men of gusto and the combination of written with graphic satire was a 
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lacerating weapon. Large segments of the public mind are unrepresented 
in the prints, and for a complete picture of English life and thought, the 
satires must be studied in connexion with other expressions of opinion as 
in the sermon, the pamphlet, memoirs, and diaries. 

Frank J. KiInGBere. 


La Vie Ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire. By Grorces Duveav. 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1946.) 


Ir is now more than forty years since the publication of the second and 
completely revised edition of Levasseur’s monumental Histoire des 
classes owvriéres et de Vindustrie en France de 1789 & 1870. Since then 
Simiand, Weill, Dolléans, and others have discussed various aspects of 
working-class life under the Second Empire, but until the appearance of 
this book by M. Duveau there has been nothing on a comparable scale. 
M. Duveau’s massive and important study at once invites and sustains 
comparison with Levasseur’s pages on the reign of Napoleon III. 

M. Duveau was encouraged to write this book by Bouglé, his master at 
the Centre de Documentation Sociale. Originally it was his intention to 
write a history of working-class thought during the Second Empire. He 
soon found, however, that he needed first to draw his own picture or, to 
use the word he frequently borrows from Baudelaire, landscape (paysage) 
of the material conditions amid which such thought found utterance. 
This does not mean that he is a rank determinist. He knows that ‘ to 
know the place where a man lives does not necessarily mean knowing the 
man’; on the other hand, he maintains that ‘ when we know whereabouts 
in Paris most of the workers lived who played a part in the political and 
social struggles of the Second Empire, we can guess the direction of their 
preoccupations and their ideology ’. This book, then, is by way of being 
an introduction to the one which he first planned and happily still hopes 
to write. It is a decidedly stout introduction of some six hundred pages, 
including a preface and a foreword, after which it rather curiously begins 
with its own introductory chapter of over sixty pages concerning the state 
of mind of the workers on the eve of the coup d’état of December 1851 and 
their reactions to Louis-Napoleon’s seizure of power. Such a chapter, 
which deals essentially with thought, would seem more appropriate to 
M. Duveau’s next book than to this one. 

Apart from this, however, the fact that this volume has been written 
with an eye to a further one by no means detracts from its merits. It 
stands by itself as a self-contained study of working-class conditions in 
France during a period in which industrialization made such rapid strides 
that the annual value of output was doubled and in which railway con- 
struction, the Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1860 and the American 
Civil War led to a marked concentration of French industry. It is indeed 
no disadvantage that M. Duveau is primarily interested in the workers as 
thinking beings, and so avoids the temptation to treat them as ciphers 
reacting automatically to the pressure of abstract forces. Thus, when he 
makes a detailed investigation of the distribution of industrial manpower 
and then essays a classification of the workers into four main categories, 
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these are to some extent based upon psychological considerations. There 
is the worker in the big city such as Paris or Lyons, the worker in the town 
like Le Creusot, which is dominated by some one big industrial concern, 
the worker in towns not exclusively dominated by a single*enterprise, and 
finally the worker in the countryside : but for M. Duveau it is the psycho- 
logical implications which are the important thing. The worker in the 
great city is one who dwells in a place which has a unity of its own and in 
which the community-spirit (unanimisme) forged by the town is stronger 
than that forged by the factory or workshop. The same is true of workers 
in lesser towns not dominated by a single concern—‘ only here the town 
plays a simple melody ; we do not hear the counterpoint of Paris or of 
Lyons’. On the other hand, in a place like Le Creusot the employer 
‘casts his shadow upon all the walls of the town’. The value of such a 
classification is twofold : it avoids forcing the opposition between artisans 
and proletariat, which, M. Duveau rightly contends, has often been too 
sharply accentuated, and it emphasizes the importance of environment 
outside as well as inside the factory or workshop. 

M. Duveau’s method has been well described by M. Dolléans, who 
contributes a preface to the book, as ‘ pointilliste’. It is a method which 
sometimes makes hard going for the reader. In the main body of his 
work M. Duveau is concerned with a detailed investigation of the develop- 
ment of industry and the distribution of manpower, of working conditions 
in industry, of wages and the cost of living, and finally of the habits and 
social customs of the workers. At the beginning of each main section of 
each. chapter it is his wont to assemble such a catalogue of varied facts 
that the reader may well wonder whether they can ever form a coherent 
picture. Fortunately M. Duveau has a masterly power of analysis, and so 
the mass of material drawn largely from the works of contemporary observers 
such as Audiganne, Reybaud, Turgan, and Le Play, and supplemented by 
his own researches in the national and departmental archives, does eventually 
fall into shape. Provided that it is controlled by analysis the ‘ pointilliste ’ 
method has the advantage of emphasizing the variety of human arrange- 
ments, and it is one of M. Duveau’s merits that he is acutely aware of the 
complexity of his subject. He draws order intelligently out of the apparent 
chaos of great diversity ; he writes with a sympathetic understanding which 
is not restricted to the working-class ; and he does explain how common 
institutions such as the workbooks or the Conseils de prud’hommes actually 
worked. 

In general, M. Duveau’s conclusions (which are very inadequately 
summarized in the chapter entitled ‘ Conclusion ’) point to a less cheerful 
picture than that painted by Levasseur. His examination of wages and 
the cost of living, one of the most important parts of the book, suggests 
that there was in fact hardly any increase of real wages during the period 
and that extreme poverty was more common and widespread than has 
generally been supposed. Moreover, where the workers’ standard of 
living had remained unaltered it often tended to seem worse because of 
the improvement in that of the employers—he makes many interesting 
remarks concerning the factors which tended either to widen or to narrow 
the gulf between the workers and the bourgeoisie. For M. Duveau indus- 
trial life during this period is subjected to a series of shocks and crossed by 
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many divergent currents in the midst of which employers and employed 
are often at a loss. Peasant characteristics still persist among many 
workers in urban industry. The workers who take the lead in social or 
political movements do not for the most part belong to the proletariat of 
the big factories, and although many of them familiarize themselves in an 
intelligent way with the economic milieu in which they move, they are 
perplexed by its contradictions. ‘The industrial climate of the Second 
Empire leads to a certain tension in working-class life but it is not... a 
generator of light.’ The worker is puzzled and anxious, and seeks 
remedies in what is to hand; he is. an inheritor rather than a creator so 
far as doctrine is concerned. “This thesis of his final paragraph M. Duveau 
will no doubt elaborate more fully in his second volume. 

It only remains to say that the book is a mine of useful information 
on matters such as working hours, female and child labour, the effect of 
industrialization on health, living conditions, the transformation of Paris, 
restaurants and canteens, drunkenness, infant mortality, education, and 
the books read by workers and their distractions ; that it draws attention 
to some particularly interesting features of industrial organization such as 
the semi-autonomous workers’ teams which functioned in the printing, 
building, and other industries; and that it is furnished with a useful 
bibliography and a valuable index in which the names of persons are 
followed by a brief description of their calling or career. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


Bismarck. By Ertcn Eycx. Dritter Band. (Erlenbach-Zurich : Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag. 1944.) 





Tuts, the concluding, is the best volume of Mr. Eyck’s life of Bismarck : 
it is better than its predecessors in proportion, in subject-matter, and in 
interpretation. The first volume, for instance, gave more than two, hundred 
pages to the two years, 1862 to 1864, most of them devoted to detailed 
diplomatic history ; the second volume gave three hundred pages, again 
almost entirely diplomatic history, to the years, 1864 to 1866. It was 
impossible to escape the feeling that Mr. Eyck had been mastered by his 
material, instead of mastering it. This third volume, however, covers 
nineteen years, 1871 to 1890, in six hundred pages, the major part cf them 
dealing with domestic affairs, and rightly dismisses Bismarck’s last eight 
years, mean and rancorous, in a few pages of epilogue. This is biography 
on the right scale (and I apologize here for suggesting earlier that Mr. 
Eyck ought to continue the story after 1871 in the same detail as in the 
previous volumes—the opposite is the case: they would have been better 
if they had been on the same scale as this one). The material for this 
later period is almost equally vast as for the earlier part ; but Mr. Eyck 
has wisely chosen selection, instead of exhaustion, as his method. Not 
merely is there selection: the significant features are brought out more 
sharply, so that the reader gets, for the first time, an idea of what Bismarck 
was like. In writing of the period of German unification, Mr. Eyck was 
hampered, if not blinded, by his own sympathies for what Bismarck 
achieved, and he accepted the legends by which Bismarck was transformed 
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into a National Liberal hero. Mr. Eyck has no sympathy for the things 
which Bismarck attempted after 1871—the domestic defeat of German 
liberalism and the maintenance of Russo-German -solidarity. Therefore 
he writes with a detachment and clarity born of dislike—the best mood for 
a historian, and especially for a biographer. 

The best chapters are those on home politics, which give in fact the 
most satisfactory account in any language of German home affairs in 
Bismarck’s time. Mr. Eyck handles the great legal reforms of the ’seventies 
with a lawyer’s ability and conciseness ; he rises above law to political and 
historical understanding when he comes to Bismarck’s change of policy in 
1879. He shows how the breach with the National Liberals, the introduc- 
tion of Protection, the ending of the conflict with the Roman Catholics, 
and the transformation of the parties into interest-groups, were all part 
of a single programme, and that together they made a decisive break in 
German political development. He sums up: “Only very short-sighted 
observers, who had no clear appreciation of Bismarck’s personality and 
methods, could persuade themselves that the new tariff was only concerned 
with commercial policy. No, it was much more. The political current, 
which set in in Germany in the spring of 1848, ebbed and ran into the sand. 
Liberalism was forced on to the defensive and could only fight rearguard 
actions. The old Powers, which had been regarded as defeated thirty years 
before, were re-established in their ruling position ’. 

Equally valuable, and novel, is the treatment of Bismarck’s ‘ colonial ’ 
policy in 1884 and 1885. Mr. Eyck understands German history far too 
well to be taken in by the foolish legend that Bismarck was forced into 
colonial ambitions by the pressure of public opinion: there was never 
any such pressure on Bismarck except when he manufactured it himself. 
As Mr. Eyck shows, Bismarck invented and used these colonial ambitions 
in order to weaken the parties of the Left: his only method of uniting 
German feeling was to unite it against the foreigner and, when he was 
striving for a reconciliation with France, he had to create an ersatz-peril 
of colonial disputes with England. Mr. Eyck agrees with my interpreta- 
tion of this topic that, in so far as the colonial demands had any purpose 
in foreign policy, their object was to improve relations with France by a 
trumped-up dispute with England; but he is, of course, quite right to 
insist that they were directed against the German Left even more than 
against England, and I recant anything of mine which may have obscured 
this. On two things in regard to Bismarck’s colonial policy Mr. Eyck 
and I agree: Bismarck had no interest in the colonial claims themselves, 
and he was not trying to force England into alliance with Germany. 

Grateful as one is for these chapters, perhaps the most useful passages 
of all are those in which Mr. Eyck has explored the various personal 
disputes, from Arnim onwards, into which Bismarck threw so much 
energy. Trivial in themselves, their repetition gives the reader an insight 
into Bismarck’s personality: hysterical, endlessly on the search for 
offence, crazily jealous of ability, using the sledge-hammer of his position 
and oratory to crush the slightest touch of criticism, Bismarck had much 
more in common with Hitler than their background or physical appearance 
would lead one to suppose. The record of Bismarck’s dealings with his 
political opponents is exceedingly distasteful; and even worse is the 
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record of his dealings with his colleagues, such as Falk or Camphausen, 
thrusting them out to carry the burden of the fight and disavowing them 
with abuse as soon as it suited his purpose. Most extraordinary of all is 
Bismarck’s watch for supposed alternative Chancellors and the endless 
shifts by which he destroyed one suspected rival after another. In fact, 
to maintain himself in power was Bismarck’s principal object ; to maintain 
the social outlook of himself and his class the second; and the mainten- 
ance of Germany as a Great Power only the third. 
In regard to foreign policy, Mr. Eyck still clings to the predilections of 
a German liberal, though this does less harm than in his earlier volumes. 
He admits that Bismarck always aimed at keeping on good terms with 
Russia, and that he ‘ chose ’ Russia as against England ; but he disapproves 
of this aim, and therefore argues that it was an impossible one. He 
does not appear to me to appreciate that this aim was for Bismarck essen- 
tial: friendship with Tsarist Russia was the guarantee both against a 
liberal Germany and against Greater Germany. A breach with Russia 
would at once involve a swing to the Left and the inclusion of south- 
eastern Europe in Germany’s sphere of interest ; this was clearly shown 
both during Caprivi’s time and during the first German war. However 
much one may disapprove of Bismarck’s policy towards Russia, one must, 
I am sure, present it as the central point of his policy, both home and 
foreign ; and Mr. Eyck misleads the reader by not doing so. Instead he 
regrets, on more than one occasion, that Bismarck did not make an alliance 
with England in 1879 or 1889. _ He says: ‘ Had it been made, the history 
of the twentieth century would have taken a different course ’. No doubt : 
but first, German bistory would have had to be different and Bismarck a 
different person. On the other hand, Mr. Eyck takes what seems to me 
the right line in reducing the importance of the Re-Insurance Treaty. As 
he points out, there was, despite the treaty, increasing coolness between 
Germany and Russia in 1887 and 1888; and, strictly interpreted, there 
was nothing in the treaty incompatible with the terms of the subsequent 
Franco-Russian alliance. The Re-Insurance Treaty was merely one of 
Bismarck’s devices for avoiding the option between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary ; and he only made out that it had been more during his later 
campaign to discredit William II. The Bismarckian balance—against a 
democratic Germany and against German expansion in south-eastern 
Europe—was becoming increasingly unstable; and Bismarck himself 
supposed that it had collapsed in 1890—hence his proposal to establish a 
dictatorship in Germany with Russian backing. Still, despite Bismarck’s 
fall, the Bismarckian compromise kept going, though with disastrous 
interruptions, until 22 June 1941, and raised its head for the last time on 
20 July 1944. 

Looking back over the three volumes, one must welcome them as a 
very considerable achievement. I do not think, however, that they can 
become the definitive life of Bismarck, owing to the limitations of Mr. 
Eyck’s point of view which I have suggested earlier ; but they will provide 
the guiding lines for much further work. If English scholars ever concern 
themselves with Bismarck, I suggest that their first task should be to 
reduce to manageable proportions the unwieldy material dealing with the 
period 1862 to 1871 and to relate the diplomatic history of this period 
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more closely with economic and intellectual developments. Most of all, 
Russian policy needs to be co-ordinated with the policy of the other 
European Powers. But for this one needs a group of English scholars with 
fluent Russian and with unrestricted access to Russian sources—the one 
a difficult and the other perhaps an impossible condition. But the more 
I reflect on this record of Bismarck’s life, the more convinced I am that it 
—and therefore German history—cannot be comprehended without as 
full a grasp of Russia’s place in Europe as western historians have shown 


for that of England or France. 
A. J. P. Taytor. 





Short lVotices 


Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson has written a book on Field Archaeology (London : 
Methuen, 1946) which has been much needed for some years. The tech- 
nique of field work in archaeology, whether in excavation or in the observa- 
tion and record of ancient structures visible on the surface of the ground, 
has developed enormously in the period between the wars, but now, when 
with an advanced technique and a growing knowledge of the precise type 
of site to dig in order to answer some outstanding problems we might hope 
to resume large-scale work, circumstances make it impossible. Reduced 
incomes now limit drastically the subscriptions of private individuals on 
which excavation has so much depended in the past, and there is no corres- 
ponding increase in the meagre state resources for such research. Arch- 
aeology in Britain must therefore rely increasingly on the unpaid amateur, 
trained as thoroughly as possible in the exacting methods of modern 
scientific excavation and recording, and workimg under professional 
guidance. For such training, Mr. Atkinson’s book will be invaluable ; it 
is almost exactly what so many of us have wanted for years. Almost— 
for it is a pity that Mr. Atkinson has confined his treatment of excavation 
problems to his own (admittedly wide) personal experience, and so omitted 
to include the peculiar problems involved in excavation in the Highland 
Zone with its stone-built structures and subsoils less kindly to the arch- 
aeologist than the chalk and gravel of south England. While the general 
principles naturally apply to every excavation, the specific problems 
presented for example by a north Welsh hill-fort, a Hebridean chambered 
megalithic tomb, or an island-monastery of early Irish Christianity are of 
a kind deserving special treatment and discussion. But to students of 
history this book should be most valuable, as a guide to methods mostly 
employed in prehistoric archaeology, and as an incentive to apply these 
techniques to their own studies. The application of purely archaeological 
methods to medieval problems, for instance, has hardly been appreciated 
in this country (though it has in Scandinavia, Holland and Germany), and 
the partial examination of the medieval village at Seacourt stands out as 
almost the only excavation of domestic structures as opposed to recovering 
the ground-plans of monastic houses. As a prehistorian I turn to my 
historical colleagues for information about timber-built farms and cot- 
tages, granaries, cow-byres, and barns of (say) the thirteenth century 
a.D., and I am not much enlightened by the manuscript illuminations and 
the legal documentary evidence which is produced. Plans? Lay-out of 
a farm-yard, or of a village street ? They are there in the soil, represented 
by the discoloured patches which mean post-holes or sleeper-trenches of 
long-decayed wood, waiting for archaeological method to recover and 
interpret them. But as things are at present, we know far more about 
agricultural settlements in the pre-Roman Iron Age than we do of those of 
Chaucer’s day, and the material culture of the Beaker Conquest of 1800 
B.C. is in somé respects better documented than that of the Normans. 
S. P. 
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Mr. William H. Worrell’s little work, A Short Account of the Copts 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1945), may perhaps be best 
described as an anthology of Coptic literature in a historical setting. The 
narrative framework, which stretches from the first contact of the Greeks 
with Egypt in the seventh century B.c. down to the present day, is of 
necessity very tenuous, and at times unsatisfactory. In discussing the 
obsolescence of the Coptic language, for instance, the author tells us 
on page 45 that ‘in the days of Ma’mun (813-833) . . . Arabic replaced 
Coptic as the language of the peasants’, and on page 46 that ‘ it is quite 
evident that Sahidic was living in full vigour alongside of Arabic in the 
ninth and tenth centuries’. In the earlier period there are some definite 
misconceptions. On page 7 the author states that ‘in the Roman period 
the ancient gods of Egypt continued to be worshipped . . . but their 
priests were now Greeks, and they themselves became mysteries’, 
and argues from this premise that the Egyptian peasants gave an en- 
thusiastic welcome to Christianity because they had been robbed of their 
native gods. In point of fact the Egyptian temples were throughout 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods staffed by the hereditary Egyptian 
priesthood, which remained the sole repository of the ancient language 
and culture, and was at times, it would appear, a focus of national feeling. 
The account of the schism and the growth of the national church is so 
greatly over-simplified as to be misleading. It is definitely untrue that 
‘the Greeks were for a long time pagans, and after that they were orthodox 
(anti-Monophysite) Christians’. All the leading intellectual figures of 
the Egyptian church were Greeks from Clement and Origen downwards, 
and there is no reason to believe that they were isolated figures. The 
creators and protagonists of the Monophysite heresy were likewise Greeks, 
and seem to have enjoyed the support of Greeks as of Copts. The chief 
interest of the book lies in the translations from Coptic documents and 
literature, which have been skilfully selected and arranged to illustrate 
such topics as the eremetic and monastic movements and the life of 
peasantry with its festivities and its superstitions. Most interesting, 
as revealing the feelings of the Copts under Arab rule, are the patriotic 
historical romances, such as that of Theodosius and Dionysius, two humble 
Egyptians who rise to be emperor and patriarch of Constantinople, or 
that of Cambyses, which glorifies the resistance of Egypt to an Asiatic 
monarch. Even more interesting from the literary point of view is the 
verse epic of Archellites and Syncletice, wherein a story from the Synax 
arium, the corpus of Egyptian hagiography, is developed into a moving 
and dramatic poem. The book is beautifully produced, and illustrated 
with pleasing pen and ink sketches, chiefly of Coptic churches. 


A. H. M. J. 


Dr. J. Trueta’s book on The Spirit of Catalonia (Oxford University 
Press, 1946) provides in sections a general sketch of the history of Catalonia, 
which serves as a background for description and discussion of the famous 
men and writers who appeared at intervals during the chequered fortunes 
of the country. A people which produced such men as Ramon de Penyafort, 
Ramon Lull, Arnaut de Vilanova, Francesc Eiximenis, Joan Lluis Vives, 
Ramon de Sibiude (whose work Montaigne translated and discussed in his 
Essais I, xii as the Apologie de Raimond Sebond), not to speak of such 
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poets as Ausias March or such writers and chroniclers as Bernard Metge 
and Muntaner, exerted a considerable influence upon European thought 
and opened the door to Italian influence upon Spanish literature. Until 
the paralysing grasp of Castilian power overcame the country in the 
sixteenth century with its governmental incompetence and its fanatical 
inquisition, a native literature flourished which can look back in some 
respects to an earlier origin than that of Spain, and is evidence of a vigorous 
intellectual life. Of this, the author’s account of the outstanding figures 
is lively and detailed, and does justice to Catalan energy and ability. He 
has professionally a special interest in the growth of medical studies, and 
his accounts of Arnaut de Vilanova and Servetus show how far Catalan 
research had proceeded along the road to modern discovery. The weakest 
part of the book is that concerned with early medieval linguistic and 
philological connexion with Provengal and the provinces immediately 
north of the Pyrenees. Dr. Trueta seems to have relied upon the works of 
Raynouard and Marie-Lafon, pioneers who worked more than a century 
ago. He states, for instance (p. 22) that ‘ the Provencal translation of the 
Latin poem of Boethius . . . has served as a basis for the studies of Older 
Provengal, together with the religious poems of the Valdenses or Vaudois of 
the eleventh century’. Boethius did not write a poem, but a treatise 
interspersed with occasional lyrics ; the Provengal version is certainly one 
of the earliest specimens of the language, but a fragment of 255 lines pre- 
served only in one manuscript is rather a narrow basis for any form of 
linguistic study ; three disconnected lines (in order, nos. 138, 46, 77) are 
quoted, in the last of which are two misprints. The Vaudois poems belong 
at the earliest to a period late in the fourteenth century. Guillem de 
Bergadan (p. 23) seems out of place in a list of ‘ the most famous trouba- 
dours’; he was a disreputable ruffian with a certain talent for obscene 
scurrility who killed a neighbour and went into exile to escape the wrath 
of the relatives ; he comes to our notice as an acquaintance of Bertran de 
Born, whom he provided with scandal for his attacks upon Alfonso II of 
Aragon ; perhaps the fact that he was a Catalan and was mentioned by 
Santillana may excuse his appearance. Bernard de Ventadour is said 
(p. 24) to have spent four years in England in the court of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine ; the only evidence for his stay in England is provided by his 
own poems ; he was probably in this country in 1154-5, and was likely to 
have been present at the coronation of Henry II ; little more than this can 
be said. Dr. Trueta seems also to be unacquainted with the amount of 
epic poetry produced in northern France, by the side of which Provengal 
epic is meagre in quantity. Speaking of Martorell’s Tirant lo Blanch 
(p. 93) he says that ‘this novel owed much to Bernat Metge, and some 
influence of the Englishman Guy of Warwick is noticeable as well’. Guy 
of Warwick is the title of the French poem, the author of which is unknown. 
Dr. Trueta can be recommended to consult F. Soldevila’s Historia de 
Catalunya (Barcelona, 1934, 3 vols.) which is a mine of information. 
However, these minor details do not detract from the general effect of 
the book which should arouse interest in the history of a small people who 
rose to great heights of achievement at an early date, and whose claims 
to regional independence are based upon the possession of a language and 
a literature well worthy of study. H. J. C. 
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It is sad that Sir John Fox did not live to see the appearance of An Anglo- 
Norman Apocalypse (Oxford: Blackwell, for Anglo-Norman Text Society, 
vi, 1946), which has been edited by Miss Olwen Rhys. Sir John was very 
much attached to this manuscript, and had contributed an_ historical 
introduction which summarizes and completes the study of the apocalyptic 
commentaries begun by him in the Modern Language Review for 1912 and 
1913. The original commentary, he believes, was written in northern 
France in the thirteenth century by a Dominican, and possibly reflects 
the quarrel between Frederic I] and the papacy. The allusions to the 
sacraments and to confession were obviously added after 1215. The 
present version, the only one in which both text and commentary are 
versified, is attributed to William Giffard, chaplain of Shaftesbury. De- 
signed for a religious house, it lacks the usual illustrations. (It is, happily, 
an exaggeration to say that this is the only surviving Shaftesbury book, 
ef. N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London, 1941), p. 97). 
Giffard is more likely to have been a secular than a Dominican as Sir John 
suggests. It is noteworthy that he omits references to heretics, as being 
irrelevant in England (pp. xxvii seqq.), but he was not a man of any origin- 
ality of mind, and it is perhaps unwise to stress the prominence he gives 
to attacks on prelates. Sir John’s decided views on the commentary 
occasionally led him to strain the text, as Miss Rhys points out. The 
author was probably a kinsman of Mabel Giffard, abbess of Shaftesbury 
1291-1302, and may be that Master Walter or William Giffard, rector of 
Litton-Cheyney 1298-1317, who occurs several times in Simon of Ghent’s 
Register (Registrum Simonis de Gandavo, ed. C. T. Flower and M. C. B. 
Dawes, Canterbury and York Society xli, 1934, 574, 600, 863, 867). In 
1303 this Giffard, then described as ‘ chaplain’, went to Oxford for three 
years to pursue his studies, but in 1304 he was nominated penitentiary in 
the archdeaconry of Dorset. It looks as though the abbess’s death had 
lost him a position. This is just the kind of man who might have written 
the ‘ Apocalypse’. From the point of view of vocabulary, syntax, and 
versification Giffard’s work is quite extraordinary. Miss Rhys has done 
wonders in the time and space that our present difficulties have allowed 
her, and her notes are full of suggestive material which whets the appetite. 
The importance of the study of Anglo-Norman for the history of both 
French and English is once more emphasized. For the historian proper 
there is plenty of interest here. The text is an important addition to the 
apocalyptic commentaries, with their application to political and ecclesias- 
tical history, and this book of rough and ready verse, employed for the sole 
purpose of assisting the memory, is remarkable as having -been designed 
—and by a Giffard—for one of the greatest of English nunneries. 

M. D. L. 


In answer to writers, like Professor Butterfield, who represent Machiavelli 
as the bookish exponent of stale classical axioms, Dr. Leonardo Olschki, 
in a short essay entitled Machiavelli the Scientist (Berkeley, California : 
Gillick Press, 1945), asserts the authenticity of his direct political observa- 
tion and of its embodiment in an original science. Certainly, the classical 
background meant a great deal to Machiavelli, as it did to Leon Battista 
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Alberti or Leonardo da Vinci; but he, like them, interpreted ancient 
learning in the light of his professional experience ; it was alive to 
him because he found in it the same problems as he found in his own 
vivid contemporary world. Dr. Olschki is surely right to insist upon 
Machiavelli’s intense concentration upon the typical. He also describes 
correctly the process of abstraction whereby Machiavelli—assuming always 
a fundamental uniformity in the behaviour of a fundamentally wicked 
humanity—endeavours to establish a ‘regola generale’, valid for all 
political occurrences. It may, however, be disputed whether Dr. Olschki 
does not exaggerate the degree of Machiavelli’s success. Fortuna and 
virti, surely, do not between them cover all the variations of political 
circumstance ; or if they do, it is in a manner far too abstract and remote 
to give much guidance to historians in many of their practical tasks. 
What kind of a showing would Machiavelli have made as an historian of 
the British state? He would have admired it; but his theories of law 
and political obligation would hardly have permitted him to understand . 
it. Dr. Olschki is perhaps too confident in his attempt to reduce 
Machiavelli's teaching to a simple problem of method. Sooner or later, 
the problem of morals always breaks into the Machiavellian controversy 
—not merely because there are foolish people whg confuse ethics and 
politics, but also because there are intelligent people who feel impelled to 
investigate the vital connection between them. w. oe 


Though serious students of the French wars of religion will not bé likely 
to regard M. Bernard Nabonne’s somewhat slight book, Jeanne d’ Albret, 
Reine des Huguenots (Paris: Hachette, 1945) as an important addition 
to the literature of the period, the general reader, who may shrink alike 
from the longueurs of the Baron de Ruble, the mid-Victorian melodrama 
of Miss Frere and the Wardour Street of P. E. W. Ryan, will find here a 
lively and readable popular biography. Jeanne d’Albret was not only 
the daughter of Marguerite of Angouléme and the mother of Henri IV ; 
she was also herself a remarkable woman and a figure of some importance 
during the first decade of the French wars of religion. The tone of this 
study, while fulsome, is not over-hagiographical, though the author’s 
attitude towards religious persecution would seem to vary according to 
the religion persecuted. No account is taken of Paul van Dyke’s article 
in volume 129 of the Revue Historique (1918) in which he gave good reasons 
for holding that the so-called Mémoires of Jeanne d’Albret are not genuine 
personal reminiscences but a propagandist Huguenot pamphlet emanating 
from the queen’s entourage, one of the many such that went to the all 
too successful building-up of the traditional view of the period. H. O. E. 


‘ The lessons of history ’, a phrase nowadays out of fashion, was chosen 
by Mr. E. Lipson asthe bold sub-title of his book, A Planned Economy or 
Free Enterprise (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1944). The book, 
which is addressed to the general reader, is undocumented. Chapter i 
states the problem the autor has set himself—to find a reconciliation or 
compromise between progress and security, the individualist and com- 
munal tendencies in English character and history, social control and 
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individual initiative. Chapters ii to iv discuss ‘ England’s first planned 
economy ’ in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and its disintegra- 
tion under persistent individualist attack. Chapter v describes. the 
twentieth-century collapse of this once-triumphant individualism in the 
period of ‘ neo-mercantilism ’ between the two world wars. Chapter vi 
expounds the author’s ‘reconstruction programme’. This programme 
has, of course, become in some respects out of date through the publication, 
during the last years of the war and the first peace years, of numerous 
official documents setting out the objectives of national and international 
reconstruction. Another thing which makes it out of date is the optimism 
about international relations which Mr. Lipson—not by any means alone— 
held in 1944: he looked forward then to an increase of world trade ‘ on 
the assumptions that narrow restrictive policies do not hamstring the 
international exchanges of goods and services, and that not only war but 
even the fear of war is effectively exorcised’ (p. 291). However, if a 
book contains genuinely valid ‘lessons of history’, it will not become 
irrelevant owing to the vicissitudes of a few years. Would the Lord 
President of the Council, who is responsible to-day for the co-ordination 
of British economic policy, find relevance and practical guidance in Mr. 
Lipson’s book? The question is not an unfair one, because Mr. Lipson’s 
real subject is not the history of British industries, but the economic 
policy of the British state. The Lord President might be expected to find 
some encouragement, as well as some warning, from Mr. Lipson’s reminder 
that expedients very similar to those of our own time have been employed, 
with varying effects, by earlier British statesmen ; but he would probably 
conclude that the bridge which the author has built between the past and 
the present is not strong enough to carry much weight. At the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century end, the structure is reasonably firm; it has the 
support of the author’s earlier labours. At the 1919-39 end there are one 
or two sound planks (for example, Mr. Lipson handles the suspension of 
the gold standard with moderation and common sense); but a good deal 
of the material calls for very careful testing, both in its detail and in the 
method of its assembly. In particular, there is little precise guidance to 
quantities—which are likely to be a major worry of any Lord President. 
However, the most striking omission in this bridge between past and present 
is the central nineteenth-century arch. To the period 1800-1914 Mr. 
Lipson devotes no more than 5 of his 314 ‘pages. The present reviewer 
believes that it is possible to distil useful ‘ lessons ’"—economic, military, 
constitutional, and political—from the study of history; but he also 
believes that this distillation demands very exact work and a nice blend 
of scepticism and assurance. A British government in our own time would 
need more statistical information, particularly about industries and their 
organization and markets, than Mr. Lipson offers. His book, however, 
is addressed primarily to the ordinary citizen, who will find in it many 
pointers to the kind of problems that are worth looking for. A long 
historical perspective serves the purpose of.enlarging the possibilities of 
profitable inquiry, which the economic theory dominant in any particular 
age sometimes narrows unduly. W. K. H. 
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In these days it is unusual and encouraging to see any new book of 
such magnificent format as Dr. Folke Dahl’s Dutch Corantos, 1618-1650, 
a Bibliography (The Hague: printed for the Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
1946). It is well suited to its purpose as a symbol of the respect and sym- 
pathy felt by Swedish scholars for those of the Netherlands: printed in 
Goteborg, with photographic facsimiles made in Malmé, the whole edition 
has been presented by the Municipal and University Library of Géteborg 
to the Royal Library at The Hague ‘to be disposed of at discretion, as 
exchange material or otherwise’. It gives a full bibliography, issue by 
issue, of all the Dutch newspapers in the Dutch and French languages 
from 1618 to 1650 in fifteen of the chief European libraries. Fourteen 
other libraries have been searched for such materials, without success. 
Corantos in the English language are not included, because Dr. Dahl has 
already published a bibliograhpy of them, and most of them were repro- 
duced in 1914 in W. P. van Stockum’s book The First English Newspapers 
printed in Holland, 1620-1621. To the present bibliography are added 
lives of the publishers of the newspapers, and 334 excellent facsimiles, 
giving, at nine-tenths of full size, all the known specimens printed from 
1618 to 1625 inclusive. In an introductory note Dr. Dahl describes the 
methods used by Jan van Hilten, the best of the early Dutch editors, 
bringing out, with expert skill, two interesting discoveries. Jan van 
Hilten halved the time taken in getting out a number by simultaneously 
printing two verbally identical issues on two presses. He also put in 
stop-press news, taking out something from the verso of his folio and fitting 
the new matter to the space by three kinds of adjustment which are still 
familiar to editors. Dr. Dahl uses the English language throughout, and 
correctly. He has, however, slightly misinterpreted a sentence which he 
quotes from Nathaniel Butter on page 19: ‘ yet will the Reader come and 
aske every day for new Newes’ is not an invitation but a statement of 
fact. It is not an exaggeration to say that this publication for the first 
time makes a really exact study of the first newspapers possible. 

G. N. C. 


Milton and the English Mind, by F. E. Hutchinson (The English 
Universities Press, Ltd., 1946) is a volume in the Teach Yourself History 
Iibrary, edited by A. L. Rowse, and must be considered in relation to 
Milton and to the English mind. In its short space Mr. Hutchinson has 
given a clear and interesting account of Milton’s life, and of the gist of 
his works, prose and verse. He has indicated clearly the progressive dis- 
illusionment which overtook the pamphleteer’s and poet’s exalted faith in 
the English people as chosen by God for a great religious and political 
task, a reform of the Reformation. With the failure of his final confidence 
in Cromwell, and of his hopes for what Monk might yet do, Milton stood 
alone, and into the poems he was to write went his exposition of the ultimate 
source of the failure of the English people who had come through the fire and 
perished in the smoke. Of the three great poems which have, at least since 
Johnson wrote, lent themselves to more divergent criticism than the de- 
lightful shorter and earlier poems of the 1645 volume, Mr. Hutchinson’s 


1 The Library, 4th ser., vol. xix (1938). 
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criticism is sane and discriminating. For there has been some nonsense 
written about Milton of late. In reaction from the critical attitude towards 
his greatest poem, traceable perhaps to the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s study 
in 1900, the approvers of Milton’s handling of his theme have gone so far 
as to declare or imply, in Professor Bush’s Paradise Lost : Some Comments 
(1946), and some of the reviews of that work, no less than that in criticizing 
Milton the critics say something about themselves and that ‘ something 
rather deplorable ’, are in short in a parlous condition. But this is to 
carry the censoriousness which sometimes goes with piety too far. Among 
critics of Milton’s treatment of his theme have been some quite orthodox 
Christians, Cardinal Newman for one, but not the only one. It would be 
bette: if.the whole -hearted admirers of Milton were content, with Mr. 
Hutchinson, to emphasize and illustrate his greatness as poet and artist, 
a greatness like that of the sun which can afford to have some spots : 


We do him wrong being so majestical 
To offer him the show of 


criticism. ‘No English poet prepared himself for his poetic achievements 
with more thoroughness, and none has exercised his craft with such un- 
remitting care’, no poet at least of like genius. Mark Pattison found in 
Gray our only other careful artist. Whether Milton is a representative 
of the English mind is another question. He had certainly none of the 
spirit of compromise which is characteristic of English politicians. Mr. 
Hutchinson emphasizes his love of liberty and, above all, his individualism, 
the Englishman’s willingness to stand alone, to be satisfied in his own mind 
whether it be of his own greatness, or of his being the ‘ modern Homer’, 
or of the descent ofthe English people from the lost tribes of Israel. His 
* John Milton to all the Churches of Christ ’ is a little in the spirit of Davie 
Deans, and his conviction that there were but two men who ‘had kept 
the true testimony, Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s acre and ae man mair 
that shall be nameless ’. H. J. C. G. 


Newton’s career as a civil servant has long been rather obscure. It 
was known that he served in the Mint, first as warden, and then as master, 
from 1696 until his death, and he has been given credit, though in vague 
terms, for his share in carrying out the recoinage. But now, for the first 
time, the deputy master of the Mint gives a full account of Newton’s 
activities while in the service of the Crown. Sir John Craig’s Newton at 
the Mint (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1946) makes expert use of 
manuscripts hitherto unused or imperfectly used. The author is well 
qualified to explain Mint procedure and has much to say that will interest 
economic historians. He has, indeed, given his readers rather more than 
his title promises ; for he touches upon certain topics that are scarcely 
connected with the Mint. But his references to the quarrel of Newton 
and Leibnitz, to Newton’s relations with Flamsteed, and to the relations 
between Catherine Barton and Halifax are too brief to be satisfactory. 
Such topics should have been ignored or treated more fully. It is what he 
has to say about economic matters and about the civil service that makes 
his book valuable. Though valuable, however, it is not always as easy to 
read as it might have been. The exposition is not seldom rather obscure 
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and the arrangement of topics is not always very logical. It may be added, 
though not by way of censure, that Sir John Craig’s opinions are sometimes 
controversial. Even those who do not agree that the recoinage was ‘a 
social crime ’ may be prepared to admit that there is a case for that view, 
though they will perhaps regret that Sir John Craig has not argued his 
case in detail. What he has done, however, is to show how Newton 
tackled the problems that confronted him in his official capacity. In his 
own words Newton ‘ managed varied business with diligence and a moder- 
ate efficiency, except when a theory interfered, but, outside science, did 
not set the course of events on any new bearing’. Newton, indeed, 
corresponded closely to the popular conception of the civil servant, care- 
ful, accurate, and obstinately devoted to precedent. Further, as civil 
servants were often supposed to do before 1939, he enjoyed abundant 
leisure except during a few periods of stress. He certainly had the time to 
indulge in scholarly pursuits. The Mint gave Newton a comfortable 
income ; it did not prevent him from following up such lines of inquiry 
as suggested themselves to him. From that reproach at least the eighteenth-* 
century civil service can be definitely cleared. M. A. T. 


Carolina Chronicle—The Papers of Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707- 
16 (University of California and Cambridge University Press, 1946), 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Professor Frank J. Klingberg, 
gives a picture of South Carolina in the early ‘years of the eighteenth century 
which is illustrated from a unique angle altogether outside the usual sources 
of contemporary history. Gideon Johnston was one of the 353 missionaries 
sent by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (founded by Royal 
Charter in 1701) to the American Colonies between the years 1702 and 
1776. He was first appointed Commissary to South Carolina by Henry 
Compton, bishop of London, in 1708, and in 1710 he became a missionary 
of the 8.P.G.—a post which he sought for the purpose of relieving his finan- 
cial obligations owing to the ‘ scantiness’ of his salary as Commissary 
which was insufficient to support himself and his large family. The 
majority of Johnston’s letters to the venerable society are contained in the 
American section of the archives of the S.P.G.; others are to be found in 
the Fulham and Lambeth Palace Collections of overseas documents. These 
records were microfilmed some years ago at the instance of the Library of 
Congress. To quote from Professor Klingberg’s introduction, ‘ Commis- 
sary Johnston’s papers . . . yield information on social conditions of the 
population, race relationship, Indian contacts, the visits of strangers, and 
illuminative incidents such as the death and burial of an unknown sailor. 
.. . The struggling community would not have paused in its breathless 
conflict with environment and hardship to record its own history in full 
detail, but the S.P.G., by its rules, saved those early heroic characters from 
oblivion. The Commissary’s papers add a contemporary interpretation of 
events. It is important to know how affairs looked to the people then, and 
to so wise a commentator as Johnston. . . .’ The Society’s rules, to which 
Professor Klingberg refers, prescribed that all missionaries were to submit 
bi-yearly reports of their labours in addition to statistical information con- 
tained in what were known as Notitiae Parochiales, These reports, often 
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of voluminous length, written by the missionaries in the ordinary course of 
their work, and documents from contemporary colonial governors and 
officials who were interested in the work and aims of the Society, form the 
American section of the 8.P.G. archives which provide a mass of detailed 
and unique information on a wide variety of subjects. Jobnston’s own 
letters include descriptions of the Tuscarora (Indian) war, the horrors of 
visiting the sick and dying, exact information concerning smallpox, fevers, 
pleurisy, and ‘ other plagues’ which took a heavy toll of the population. 
They describe Johnston’s own illnesses (which all but conquered his 
‘resolve never to stir till I can leave one upon the Spott to supply my 
Place ’), and his unending conflict with the Dissenters who strove to thwart 
his cherished plan of establishing the Anglican Communion as the official 
Church of South Carolina. The value of Johnston’s papers is much en- 
hanced by Professor Klingberg’s scholarly introduction and notes, his 
Calendar of Johnston’s life and of contemporary outstanding events in 
South Carolina, and an exhaustive index, which complete a notable con- 
tribution to American history of the Colonial period. J. W. L. 






Dr. G. P. Gooch, in his modest foreword to Frederick the Great, the 
Ruler, the Writer, the Man (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), 
disclaims any intention of writing ‘ another biography, for nothing of the 
sort is required’, He does indeed in the opening chapters sketch Frederick’s 
political career and achievements with a sure touch, but the greater part 
of the book consists of an account of Frederick’s relationships with his 
friends, chiefly Voltaire, and relatives, chiefly his sister, Wilhelmina, 
and his brother, Prince Henry. 4s far as possible, Frederick is allowed to 
speak for himself by means of voluminous quotations from his private 
and official letters and his published and unpublished works. The bulk 
of these writings is so great that one marvels that Frederick had any time 
left for the day by day administration of the Prussian army and state, and 
the conduct of a complicated system of diplomacy. Concentration on 
them inevitably gives a one-sided view of the most successful ruler of the 
eighteenth century, and it is to be wished that Dr. Gooch may not regard 
the present work as definitive but may, out of the stores of his knowledge, 
correct this impression by giving us a new biography. Professor Reddaway’s 
well-known study was published in 1904 and since then no British historian 
of repute has attempted to explain ‘ the patron saint of Germany ’ to the 
general readers of Great Britain. - D.B.H. 





Princeton University was fortunate to secure the services of Professor 
T. J. Wertenbaker as its bicentennial historian. His Princeton, 1746-1896 
(London: Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1946) includes a 
wealth of material kept in place by a practised hand, and is as agreeable 
as it is valuable an addition to academic history. The story is in fact 
carried a few years beyond the sesquicentenary, to the election of Woodrow 
Wilson to the presidency of the university in 1902. It is interesting to 
observe the close connexion of the college of New Jersey at its foundation 
with the English dissenting academies and the great influence exercised 
by them upon it ; and its two most notable presidents before the election 
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of Woodrow Wilson, John Witherspoon (1767-94) and James MeCosh 
(1868-88), were both Scots by birth and training, the one forty-five and 
the other fifty-seven years of age at the time of his arrival in America. 
Witherspoon, indeed, illustrated graphically in his own person the strength 
of religious ties and the civil character of the war of independence. A 
member of the Continental Congress within nine years of landing, he was 
sent to Britain in 1783, directly the war was over, to collect subscriptions 
for the repair of the losses sutfered by the college during the conflict. 
Founded under liberal auspices, the product of the Great Awakening and 
of the need for a place of training for preachers belonging to the New Light 
or congregational wing of the presbyterian church, and growing, as it 
did during the nineteenth century, from a small college with a limited 
purpose into a large university, Princeton was yet during this period never 
quite in the van of academic progress; and much as McCosh did for it, 
he is hardly to be classed with Angell and White, Eliot and Gilman among 
the creators of the modern American university. The reason is the re- 
conciliation of New Lights and Old Sides and the strongly conservative 
influence exercised by the reunited presbyterian church which ruled the 
college during the nineteenth century. And when, at the opening of the 
twentieth, that authority passed into other hands, they were those not 
of the teachers, but of the alumni. The story, therefore, after the early 
years, is not one of great intellectual excitement ; and there were indeed 
considerable periods of torpor, which Dr. Wertenbaker in no way disguises. 
But not until the muster of the records of individual institutions is com- 
plete can the general history of higher education be written ; and of the 
first hundred and fifty years of Princeton we now have a definitive account. 


H. H. B. 


Macaulay could include in his review of Horace Walpole’s letters to 
Sir Horace Mann phrases rich enough to delight any literary epicure: 
‘Strasbourg pies’, ‘the brains of singing birds’ and ‘the sunny halves 
of peaches’ were all evoked to describe Walpole’s style and character. 
Such phrases could not possibly be applied to the letters of Walpule’s 
contemporary, Thomas Percy, whose correspondence with Richard Farmer 
is now published (The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Richard Farmer. 
Edited by Cleanth Brooks. London: Cumberlege, for Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946). This volume—the second of The Percy Letters, 
which are under the general editorship of Professor David Nichol Smith 
and Professor Cleanth Brooks, to appear—confirms the impression made 
by the correspondence of Percy and Malone. Percy is not a good letter- 
writer; he has no epistolary style; he does not treat the letter as a 
literary form; nor does he attempt to entertain his correspondents with 
those dancing anecdotes and sharp character sketches that are an integral 
part of the great collections of eighteenth-century letters. He is not the 
‘sunny half of the peach’, and, since it is the bright half that catches 
the eye, he will never be a companion to Gray and Lady Montagu on the 
shelves of the general reader. He will have, however, an importance of 
his own. His letters to Farmer were written during the ‘ golden period 
of his literary activity’, from 1762 to 1778, when he was busy making 
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his great, and revolutionary, collection of ballads. But the Reliques did 
not alone engage his attention; among the many publications that he 
projected at this time, some of which were never to be completed, one 
which was published, the Chinese Miscellanies, placed him in the van of 
his contemporaries beside that great man and scholar, Sir William Jones. 
Farmer was for part of this time engaged in preparing his brilliant Essay 
on the Learning of Shakespeare, and five of his letters to Perey—and it 
is to be regretted there are not more—are preserved in this collection. 
Farmer rendered invaluable aid to Percy in finding and obtaining the 
loan for him of those rare books that Percy needed, but although Percy 
is usually seen as the recipient of help, Farmer showed his deference to 
Percy’s judgement in his alterations to the second edition of his Essay. 
Naturally, therefore, the emphasis in this correspondence is upon scholar- 
ship, and in that consists its importance. Percy is seen as one of the 
great contributors to the scholarly and artistic revolution that was taking 
place in the latter half of the century, and each volume of his letters to 
appear shows more clearly his industry, his honesty, and his imagination. 


W. D. B. G. 


Professor Merle Curti’s study of The Roots of American Loyalty (London : 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1946) is a disappointing book. 
Professor Curti is essentially a collector, who accompanies the display of 
his pieces with a running and rather perfunctory commentary. The 
subject has not been fully thought out; and the immense labours both 
of Professor Curti himself and of the members of his seminar—the two 
thousand ‘dime novels’ examined, and the rest—carry us little further 
than the documentation of what we knew before. A striking illustration 
of this short-coming is afforded by Professor Curti’s treatment of the 
paintings of John Trumbull. .‘ His Battle of Bunker Hill’, Professor Curti 
writes, ‘. . . lacked something of the spirit of the battle, but it was ex- 
cellent in coloring and grouping. His subsequent historical pieces . . . are 
explicit in design, cool in color, and for the most part historically accurate. 
Popularized through engravings and reproduced widely in schoolbooks, 
Trumbull’s pictorial reports of the Revolution helped to keep alive memories 
of a valorous past.’ Half of this, for what it is worth, is aesthetic criticism 
and not the business ef the historian. The rest is less than might properly 
be expected of him. That there is much for him to say, Mr. Charles 
Mitchell has shown in his paper on ‘ Benjamin West’s “ Death of General 
Wolfe ’’ and the popular history piece’;! and it is very relevant to 
Professor Curti’s theme. But ‘research’ is satisfied with the entry in 
the index ; and the index, with some filling in of the interstices, is the book. 
The author has in general been content to catalogue the manifestations of 
American patriotism. Except in a merely chronological sense, he never 
really gets to the roots of the matter at all. It is a legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the function of the historian. But the reader may as legitimately 
complain that it leaves the task unfinished. There were two things to 
be examined, the sentiment of loyalty and its predication of the American 


1In England and the Mediterranean Tradition. Studies in Art, History, and Litera- 
ture. Edited by the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, University of London, 1945. 
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nation. Loyalty to the nation reached its height during the second and 
third quarters of the nineteenth century. But, both before and after, it 
had to compete with loyalties both to a larger whole and to interior groups, 
though to very different larger whole and interior groups in the two periods. 
Professor Curti only glances at the problems inherent in these situations. 
H. H. B. 


The thirty-sixth volume of the Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, issued in 1943, comprised a single monograph, American 
Intercession on Behalf of the Jews in the Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States, 1840-1938, edited by Cyrus Adler and Aaron M. Margolith. 
This has now been reissued under the title of With Firmness in the Right : 
American Diplomatic Action Affecting the Jews, 1840-1945, by the same 
authors (New York: American Jewish Committee, 1946). It is sub- 
stantially the same book, page for page, save for a new section dealing 
with the war years, 1939-45 (pp. 389-453). The episodes with which the 
work deals may be classified wnder two headings. In the first place, there 
was action on humanitarian grounds on behalf of persecuted Jews who were 
not American nationals: the historical precedent for this is the inter- 
vention of Holland, Britain, and other powers at the time of the expulsion 
of the Jews from Bohemia in 1745, which, however, was diplomatically 
justifiable on the grounds that persecution in one country led to an em- 
barrassing influx into its neighbours. (The point was made by John Hay 
in his note of 1902 on the persecutions in Rumania.) In the second place, 
there was interposition on behalf of American citizens travelling abroad, 
who were affected by the anti-Semitic legislation and restrictions of various 
European countries. By far the largest number of the interventions 
illustrated in this work are of the latter type. Outstanding among them 
are the correspondence with the Swiss government in its intolerant days, 
from 1853 to 1864 (when the U.S. government was supported by that of 
France, but not by Britain, which was half-hearted in this matter) ; 
and the protests to the Czarist government after 1880, which ultimately 
led in 1911 to the abrogation of the Russo-American commercial treaty 
of 1832. The more recent instances of diplomatic action appended to this 
edition of the work are on the whole familiar, but it is useful to have them 
accessibly collected in a single volume. The documents are generally 
allowed to speak for themselves, and in some cases are more garrulous 
than informative. But there are thus included a few state papers of re- 
markable interest and importance, such as Andrew D. White’s reports of 
1881 on the growth of the new anti-Semitic movement in Germany, and 
of 1893 on the Jewish situation in Russia. The work will take its place, 


more for its documentation than its presentation, as a standard handbook 
to this subject. C. R. 








Professor A. F. Hattersley has made for himself a special place as 
editor of journals and memoirs which serve to throw light on the develop- 
ment of the South African interior. Because illiteracy is a common condi- 
tion amongst pioneers and because the Dutch in South Africa were even 
less disposed than their contemporaries in Australia or Canada to set down 
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their experiences in writing, South African history is unhappily deficient 
in those intimate and private records which are the life-blood of social 
history. Dobie’s South African Journal (Cape Town: Van Riebeeck 
Society, 1945) is a minor historical document, but useful for the historian, 
and so readable that those who are generally interested in South Africa 
can read it with pleasure. C. W. de K. 


It was a characteristic and a happy inspiration which led Mr. J. J. 
Auchmuty to produce his little sketch and appreciation of Lecky (Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1945), for whom 
he clearly possesses the requisite sympathies. Written in an attractively 
quiet, conversational manner, the book is all the more pleasing because it 
is modest in its intentions and neatly fulfils its aim. The sections concern- 
ing Lecky’s connection with Trinity College, Dublin, his election to parlia- 
ment and his political career contain new and interesting data, and, par- 
ticularly in the political chapter, where the narrative becomes rather more 
full and detailed, Mr. Auchmuty’s care in both recovering and building up 
the story has produced an interesting result. It is too early for a com- 
prehensive study of Lecky’s life and development or for any precise state- 
ment of his place in the history of historical science in the nineteenth 
century ; and in some respects the ideas of Lecky are so congenial to 
Mr. Auchmuty that he is tempted to short-circuit both argument and 
inquiry. From one side and another, over and over again, the reader is 
sure to find himself in amicable disagreement with opinions implied or 
expressed in this book. One might conjecture that it would even take a 
considerable essay or a long debate, going to the roots of the history of 
historiography, to decide whether the author is right in disparaging so 
completely on page 67 the paradoxical judgement of Acton—that nothing 
in the whole of Lecky nearly equalled Hatch’s Lectures on the Organisation 
of the Early Christian Church. H. B. 


Mr. J. Hampden Jackson’s Clemenceau and the Third Republic (English 
Universities Press, 1946), is far from being, as the dust cover claims, a 
study of the Third Republic. No biography could be that, but, in so 
far as any one man can be called ‘in more senses than one the central 
figure ’ of the Third Republic, Mr. Jackson’s claim on bebalf of Clemenceau 
is good and sustained with admirable clarity. Because he was an uncom- 
promising fighter, Clemenceau has often been thought of as an extremist. 
Mr. Jackson shows persuasively that ‘ his most courageous battles were 
fought for‘a middle path’. He was the man ‘ whose first parliamentary 
speech was a plea for amnesty for the Communard prisoners and whose last 
published work was an attack on thé man who wanted to separate the 
Rhineland from Germany’. Nevertheless it was as a ‘ Radical of the 
extreme Left’ that he made his mark in the Chambers of 1876-93, and it 
was just because of this and of his power as a destructive critic that. he 
never held office during this period. Surely Mr. Jackson is wrong in saying 
that Grévy invited Clemenceau to form a Ministry in 1886? It was only 
in the extremity of the presidential crisis of 1887 that Grévy could bring 
himself to appeal to a man he so cordially detested. As Mr. Jackson 
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points out, Clemenceau’s destructive attitude in these years seriously 
weakened the executive to his own eventual detriment, and that of the 
Republic. The failure to elect Clemenceau to the Presidency in 1920 was 
not only ‘ one of the least forgivable acts of all French parliaments ’, but, 
Mr. Jackson thinks, ‘fatal perhaps to the Third Republic’. In Lloyd 
George’s words, ‘the narrow and vindictive Poincaré became the real 
ruler of France instead of the more sagacious and far-sighted Clemenceau ’. 
Of Clemenceau’s superior sagacity and far-sightedness there is little doubt, 
but it is an open question how far the old man, who in war had ridden 
roughshod over so many prominent politicians, could in peace have main- 
tained his control from the Elysée. Be that as it may, Mr. Jackson 
effectively demonstrates the veteran’s sagacity and its limitations—his 
failure to appreciate the importance of peace as a world problem and his 
lack of interest in economic and social questions. This lack of interest is 
more surprising in Clemenceau than in most Radicals since, as Mr. Jackson 
points out, he had in his early career seep so much social misery at close 
quarters. Mr. Jackson’s book contains no new material, but it is written 
with understanding and includes much that is illuminating or suggestive, 
from the opening comparison between life in the Vendée and in the west 
of Ireland to the striking parallel drawn at the end between Clemenceau 
and Churchill. There are a few errors of fact’: for instance, the result of 
the plebisicite in 1870 was 7-3 million ‘ Yes’ and 1-5 million ‘No’, not 6 
and 1 million respectively ; the Comte de Paris was the grandson, not the 
nephew, of Louis Philippe ; and Joseph Reinach, important as a journalist, 
hardly merits the description of ‘an eminent Republican statesman ’. 


Ss oe 


Professor E. H. Zabriskie’s American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East : 
A Study in Diplomacy and Power Politics, 1895-1914 (London : Cumberlege, 
for University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946) fills one of the few considerable 
gaps in the story of pre-1914 diplomacy. Foreseeing the likelihood that 
American economic penetration of Manchuria and North China would be 
prevented by the monopolistic policies of Russia and Japan, the United 
States government demanded the ‘Open Door’ in 1899, and struggled 
for the next fourteen years to keep it open. Dr. Zabriskie’s narrative is 
confined rather too closely to the details of the struggle as they are revealed 
in the Russian and American sources that he has consulted ; much of this 
material—diplomatic correspondence in the State Department and Russian 
foreign-office material printed in the Krasnyi Archiv and other publications 
—is, however, quite new to western readers, and for this reason the book 
is a decidedly useful contribution to diplomatic history. In an opening 
chapter which sketches the history of Russo-American relations before 
1895 Dr. Zabriskie accepts the traditional view that these relations were 
friendly and cordial, although the course of the narrative shows that where 
they were not too negative to have any real significance they were, as often 
as not, strained. The most important event in these early relations was 
the Russian sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867, which both parties 
valued primarily as a blow to British interests. As soon as they came into 
genuine contact, as they did in Manchuria after 1898, the lack of any real 
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basis of understanding between them became clear. ‘ Dealing with a 
government with whom mendacity is a science is an extremely difficult 
and delicate affair’ wrote John Hay to Roosevelt in May 1903 (pp. 88-9), 
and the Russians for their part persisted in suspecting the existence of 
political and territorial aims behind the American economic demands. 
Dr. Zabriskie’s account of Roosevelt’s policy of ‘ balanced antagonisms ’ 
before the Russo-Japanese war and of the anti-American front established 
by Russia and Japan after it shows clearly how little substance there was 
in these Russian accusations; the piain fact was that no United States 
government had the power to fight or threaten war over the issue, and in 
the end President Wilson brought the struggle to an end by refusing on 
18 March 1913 any further governmental support for American banking 
policy in Peking. The chief defect of the book is its failure to advance an 
adequate analysis of the factors in Russia-and the United States which 
promoted and retarded expansion in Manchuria ; the tortuous conduct of 
both governments was certainly due in part to knowledge that there was 
little popular support for geographical expansion beyond the ‘ manifest 
destiny ’ of the two States. Nor is the exact nature and extent of American 
economic interests clearly stated. A similar objection applies to the 
account of the policies of other Powers, except in the case of American- 
Japanese relations, which are dealt with almost as fully as the Russo- 


American. W. N. M. 


The Chetham Society is to be congratulated on its first post-war volume 
of Miscellanies, N.S. vol. viii. The volume is prefaced, as is fitting, by 
Professor Galbraith’s ‘In Memory of James Tait’, a just and moving 
tribute, and by Tait’s own characteristic paper on the centenary of the 
Society which he himself served so well. Of the present contributions, 
Dr. G. H. Tupling’s The Royal and Seignorial Bailiffs of Lancashire in the 
XIII and XIV* centuries is the most substantial. ‘ Lancashire was not 
fully recognized as a shire until the last decade of the twelfth century ’ 
(p. 6), but the complex organization of hundreds and baronies was much 
earlier and the local officials, bailiffs and serjeants, both royal and seignorial, 
had an important role—fiscal, judicial, and military. At first the office 
was a profitable one and the holders were prepared to pay considerable 
annual rents for the same, but in course of time these diminished and 
eventually the holders became salaried officials. This important change 
Dr. Tupling attributes to the growth of the central royal courts. The 
question of appointment, e.g. whether the office was ever elective is touched 
on. Dr. Tupling could profitably have compared the functions of the 
bailiffs in Lancashire with those in other places, e.g. at Beverley, Yorks 
(Beverley MSS. pp. 37-9). The varied character of the office persisted 
in the sheriff’s ‘ bound’ bailiffs and the steward or bailiff of the great 
landed estates. In 1402, Edmund de Willoughby manumitted a serf 
‘with exemption from serving as bailiff of the manor and from other 
servile obligations ’(Méddleton MSS. p. 101). The important question 
of puture, the obligation of certain freemen to supply food, suggests 
obvious analogies with royal purveyance as the distinction between 
riding and walking bailiffs does to the later organization of excise collection. 
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Mr. Houghton writes with specialist knowledge on The Ribble Salmon 
Fisheries. Anyone who has had occasion to work on north country house- 
hold accounts will appreciate the importance of salmon, especially in the 
great houses, monastic or lay. The law relating to fish weirs, stated in 
Magna Carta, was re-enacted in 1714 but with the growing industrialization 
of the Ribble valley and the search for water power in the eighteenth 
century, it came to be generally disregarded, with disastrous con- 
sequences to the fishery. It would be interesting to see if a like fate 
befell other once famous salmon rivers, e.g. the Cumberland Derwent, 
in contrast to the non-industrialized Tweed and Eden. The compara- 
tively innocuous sport of angling, Mr. Houghton thinks, did not begin 
until the later middle ages (p. 8). (Incidentally, the early eighteenth 
century also gave us Kirby’s flies.) Mr. Hawkes contributes a valuable 
paper on Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, 1628-1684, an important Lanca- 
shire personage in the Restoration period who was responsible for the 
‘Great Sough’ which the late Lord Crawford described as ‘ the greatest 
engineering achievement in England down to the building of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse’ (p. 19). The term ‘cannel-coal’ has a wider geographical 
distribution than Mr. Hawkes suggests. : i. H. 


The Twenty-Second Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts (H.M. Stationéry Office, 1946) summarizes the activities of 
the commission since 1938. In the difficult war years the annual grant 
fell steadily to half the pre-war figure, and even this sum could not be 
spent. Their work was further crippled by the death of two most valued 
editors, Dr. Shaw and Professor Newton, while the residuary stock of the 
invaluable Index of Persons, 1870-1911 (Part ii), was entirely destroyed by 
enemy. action in 1940. The main effort of the commission in the near 
future will thus be directed to the publication of long overdue and half- 
completed volumes. It also appears that the commission has joined with 
America in the microfilming of manuscripts, and that it has co-operated 
with the Master of the Rolls’ Archives Committee and the British 
Records Association in the preparation of a national register of archives. 
Historians, who chiefly use these reports as indexes to the H.M.C. 
publications, will be most interested in the appendixes. These include 
detailed lists of collections once belonging to ‘ private owners’ but now 
either ‘ dispersed in the sale room’ or simply ‘ untraced ’, which together 
total no less than 75! This rather startling revelation raises doubts as to 
the wisdom of including ‘ private owners ’ within the scope of the national 
register of archives. Beyond doubt its activities in this field will be 
stultified by the vanishing of the documents registered, in precisely the 
same way as has happened to the H.M.C. in the cases here listed. More- 
over, while the reports of the commission, particularly in the more detailed 
form now usual, may have some value even when the originals have vanished, 
the (presumably) more summary register would be virtually valueless in 
such cases. This difficulty, inherent in the H.M.C.’s work from the start, 
has been consistently glossed over; but however unpleasant, the facts 
should be faced. V. H. G. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, 


1939-45 and 1946 


THE arrangement has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. The 
notices have been arranged, on this occasion, ii two sections. Section A 
contains notices of the periodicals which appeared from 1939 to 1945 
(inclusive) but could not be dealt with in the appropriate number of this 
Review by reason of difficulties arising out of the war. Not all the 
back numbers of European periodicals have yet reached us, and there 
may be a similar section next year. Section B contains notices of the 
periodicals which appeared in 1946 and have reached us. 


We desire to express our gratitude to the contributors to whom we 
owe these notices. 


Section A 
General History and International Affairs 


Giuseppe Martini, in a long article, Regale sacerdotium, studies the theological 
doctrine of the Kingship of Christ as expressed in early Christian documents and shows 
its connection with medieval theories of Church and State down to the Unam sanctam 
bull of Boniface VIII. Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, iv. 

H. Delehaye prints from a Bobbio manuscript now at Turin the Passion of the 
third century Cappadocian martyr St. Mamas. Anal. Bolland. lviii. 

H. Delehaye discusses and prints the three principal redactions of the Passion 
of the martyrs of Pergamum, Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice. Ibid. 

B. de Gaiffier examines the legend of St. Marcel of Tangier or Leon and his family 
and shows that he, like some other allegedly Spanish saints, really belongs to North 
Africa. Ibid. ]xi. 

B. de Gaiffier prints a new Passion of two martyrs of the Diocletian persecution, 
SS. Cyriacus and Paula, and shows that they belonged to Africa, not to Spain. Ibid. 
Ix. 

P. Peeters considers some problems connected with St. Athanasius’s escape after 
the Synod of Tyre (335) and his exile. Ibid. Ixiii. 

P. Peeters discusses the date of the anniversary of St. Gregory the Illuminator 
in connexion with the marble calendar of Naples and shows that this is in some respects 
more trustworthy than has been supposed. Ibid. Ix. 

P. Peeters prints a Georgian translation of a Syrian version of the life of Porphyry 
of Gaza, and shows that the Syrian original was independent of the Greek versions. 
Ibid. lix. 

P. Peeters discusses the sources and reliability of the early lives of St. Simeon 
Stylites. Ibid. lxi. 

Th. Mayer, The relations of the monarchy and the free classes in the early Germanic 
kingdoms (the old, fully free elements were vassals or men but not subjects of the 
king and therefore not subject to the king’s unlimited authority). Deutsches Archiv. 
f. Geschichte d. Mittelalters, vi. 

H. Hirsch, a series of important studies on the history of papal protection for 


monasteries (Nicholas Ito Urban II). Mitt. d. Oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, 
liv. 
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B. de Gaiffier examines the legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller and prints a hitherto 
unknown life of him composed before 1313. Anal. Bolland. Ixiii. 

M. Coens continues his studies of ancient litanies of the saints and deals with some 
litanies from Flanders and the Rhineland. Ibid. lix. 


T. Schmid discusses the cult in Sweden of the Irish St. Bridget and prints some 
liturgical texts. Ibid. lxi. 

P. Grosjean discusses five problems of Celtic hagiography, including the alleged 
celebration of a Feast of the Conception of the Virgin at the beginning of May. Ibid. 

P. Peeters discusses three problems concerning Syrian martyrs of the eighth 
century. Ibid. lviii. 

B. de Gaiffier discusses the sources of the Spanish entries in the Roman martyrology 
and shows some of the attributions of place to be false. Ibid. 

W. Levison, Modern editions of Bede [a valuable bibliographical note]. 
Univ. Journal, xxxvii. 

F. Falc’hun, Breton names of St. Yves. Ann. de Bretagne, 1. 

J. Gazay, Studies on the legends of St. Mary Magdalene and Joseph of Arimathaea. 
[Deals with the cult of Mary Magdalene in England in the middle ages, etce.] Ann. 
du Midi, li. 

C. Erdmann, in an important study of the Ottonian Empire as imperium Romanum, 
emphasizes the importance of the reformers (Adso, Gerbert, Odilo of Cluny) for the 
development of the Roman idea of empire. ‘The development of the imperial idea 
is to be explained more from its universal than from its local connexions.’ Deutsches 
Archiv f. Geschichte d. Mittelalters, vi. s 

P. Noordeloos and F. Halkin print the Legend of Patras, a Latin apocryphal life 
of St. Antony composed before the year a.p. 1000. Anal. Bolland. Ixi. 


N. Gratsiansky, The crusade of 1147 against the Slavs and its results. 
ist. 


Durham 


Voprosy 


Paolo Brezzi discusses the schism between regnum and sacerdotium in the time of 
Frederick Barbarossa down to 1164, with a promise of further treatment. Archiv. d. 
R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, vi. 

H. C. Krueger, Early Genoese trade with Atlantic Morocco [with reference to 
documents of 1162-3 and 1199-1201]. Medievalia et Humanistica, iii. 

P. Noordeloos prints an account written about 1200 of the translation of relics 
of St. Antony from Constantinople to Vienne. Anal. Bolland. Ix. 

T. Breed, The policy of the emperor Frederick II (general article). Tijdschr. 
voor geschiedenis, lvii. 

R. Chimani, the development (mainly from an artistic point of view, illustrating 
the change from formalism to naturalism) of figures of mounted knights on the seals 
of Austrian rulers from Leopold (d. 1230) to Frederick V (1459). 
with English seals, and is illustrated by six plates. 
Geschichtsforschung, liv. 


Includes comparison 
Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. 


M. H. Laurent describes a Dominican legendary found in a fifteenth-century 
manuscript belonging to the convent of St. Dominic at Bologna and prints four 
extracts. Anal. Bolland. lviii. 

F. Halkin prints a translation from the Arabic of the legend of St. Antony com- 
pleted in 1341 by the Dominican Alphonse Bonhome. Ibid. Ix. 

F. Halkin prints the anonymous contemporary life of St. Niphon, hermit of 
Mount Athos (d. 1411). Ibid. lviii. 


R. Anthony, Notes on the vicomté of Castelbon, 1512-28. [Prints letter of 
archbishop of Tarragona.] Ann. du Midi, lii. 

F. Lehne, the history of imperial privileges for printers and books, as an illustration 
of the development of copyright (sketches the history of patent and copyright prior 
to the introduction of printing, and draws on English and Italian material for com- 
parison). Emphasis on sixteenth century. Mitt. d. oesterr. Instifuts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, liii. 

B. Porshnev, Muscovy and the Swedish intervention in the Thirty Years’ War. 
[Analyses the role of Muscovy in relation to Polish-Swedish relations and Richelieu’s 
diplomacy, 1628-30: partly based on the Moscow archives.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1945, iii. 

M. A. P. Roelofsz, Sir William Courteen and his East India Association. Article 


based mainly on English sources, but with a number of details from unpublished 
Dutch records. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lvii. 
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M. G. de Boer, Survey of the hitherto unused sources for the life of Martin 
Harpertszoon Tromp. Ibid. lviii. 

J. D. M. Cornelissen, The negotiations regarding territorial security for a Dutch 
Joan to Spain in connexion with the Swedish subsidies under the Triple Alliance, 
1667-9. This article corrects the existing notices of the negotiations, which are very 
incomplete, and shows from the Vatican archives that the Spanish reluctance to give 
pledges in Flanders or Upper Gelderland was throughout reinforced by distrust on 
the part of the Curia of Dutch political and religious intentions. Ibid. 

H. Sturmberger illustrates the history of the Enlightenment from its progress 
in Kremsminster after 1740, showing the stages in the breach with traditional 
philosophy and the penetration of Josephinism. Mitt. d. 
Geschichtsforschung, liii. 

L. Halkin, continuation of the hitherto unpublished letters of the Bollandist Du 
Sollier to the historian Schannat. Anal. Bolland. lxiii. 

Pierre Grandchamp prints an excerpt from the correspondence of Thiers with the 
French consul-general at Tunis (1836), authorizing the latter to discontinue the for- 
mality of kissing the: Bey’s hand at interviews. Revue Africaine, lxxxix. 

W. P. Coolhaes, Lord Durham and Canada. [General article based on printed 
materials available in the Netherlands.] Tijdschr. voor gesch. lvi. 

Marcel Emerit gives an account of the concession of Sidi Tabet, over which the 
disputes between the Bey and the concessionnaire nearly provoked armed French 
intervention in Tunis, 1879. He demonstrates that the concessionnaire was an un- 
scrupulous adventurer whom the Bey treated with excessive indulgence. 
Africaine, lxxxix. 


oesterr. Instituts f. 


Revue 


E. A. Zhelubovskaya, The attitude of the German troops in France in the 1870 
war. [Very severe on the Germans.] Ist. Zap. xv. 

A. L. Sidorov, Russian relations with the Allies and foreign supplies during the 
war of 1914-17. [Detailed and important analysis of munitioning of Russia, based 
on Russian official records.] Ibid. 

F. I. Notovich, Annexationist plans of German imperialism in the first world war. 
[General review.] Ibid. xvii. 

F. Halkin surveys publications of Greek hagiographical texts, 1935-40. Anal. 
Bolland. lix. 

M. Coens prints, with index and extracts, a catalogue of the Latin hagiographical 
manuscripts of the historical archives of the city of Cologne. Ibid. Ixi. 

H. Hirsch, Methods and problems of diplomatic (emphasizes connexions with 
constitutional history). Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liii. 

K. Pivec, The place of the auxiliary sciences in the study of history. Ibid. liv. 


France 


G. P. Bognetti shows that the island referred to in a letter of Florianus, abbot of 
a ‘ Roman’ monastery, to Nicetius, bishop of Treves in 550 is Lérins, off the coast 
of Provence, not Comacina in Lake Como, and that the writer of the letter was probably 
an abbot of Lérins. Archiv. stor. Lombardo, nuova serie, ix. 

J.-J. Hatt lists and discusses Gallo-Roman funeral monuments of Comminges 
and Couserans. [Many plates.] Ann. du Midi, liv. 

E. Gayelle maintains the view that the ville basse of Lugdunum Convenarum did 
not survive in 585. Ibid. liii. 

E. Griffe holds the view that in the Saracen raid into Septimanie in 793 the main 
battle was on the river Orbiel, not the Orbieu. Ibid. 

M. Chaume, Bérenger, count of Toulouse, 817-35. Ibid. lii. 

M. Chaume, Further conjectures on the origins of Humphrey, marquis of Gothie. 
Ibid. 


G. Astre shows how varied were the marbles used in the ancient monuments of 
Provence. Ibid. liv. 


S. Henry describes the capitals of the cloister of St. Lizier. [Plates.] Ibid. 


V. Dossat discusses the accusations of heresy concerning the family of Guillaume 
de Nogaret. Ibid. liii. 
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R. Latouche, Agricultura! exploitation in Maine from the thirteenth to sixteenth 
century. Ann. de Bretagne, li. 

F. Bock, a biography of the well-known financial and diplomatic agent of Philip IV, 
Musciatto dei Francesi (monseigneur Mouche). Deutsches Archiv f. Geschichte d. 
Mittelalters, vi. 

P. Tisset prints a deed of dowry drawn up in Auvergne in 1322. Ann. du Midi, li. 

Merriam Sherwood describes, in considerable detail, a fourteenth-century register 
of the criminal court of Mireval-Lauragais. Ibid. liii. 

D. Garrigues investigates the use of the style of Pisa in the dating of documents 
in Toulouse and Languedoc [lists examples]. Ibid. 

Ph. Wolff prints document of complaints of the city of Toulouse presented to the 
Conseil de trois Etats of Languedoc in 1438. Ibid. liv. 

R. Gandilhon gives personnel of the Artillerie Royale in 1491. [From an un- 
published document.] Ibid. 

H. David, Concerning the tomb of Philippe Pot. Ibid. 

R. Doucet deals with the activities of the De Laran, merchant drapers of Toulouse 
in the sixteenth century. [Based on surviving archives.] Ibid. 

B. F. Porshnev, The 1639 peasant rising in Normandy, Ist. Zap. xv. 

L. Chaumeil, Short account of Lorient from its foundation in 1666. Ann. de 
Bretagne, xlvi. 

Ch.-M. Chotzen, The Dutch government and the revolt of the papier timbré in 
Brittany in 1675. Ibid. xlix. 

J. Letaconnoux deals with the construction of main roads in Brittany during the 
eighteenth century, and with the personnel of the Ponts et Chaussées. Ibid. xlviii. 

Canon L. Raison, Continuation and completion of his study of the Jansenist move- 
ment in the diocese of Rennes. (Early parts appeared in 1931, 1932.) Discusses 
Jansenism in relation to Parliament (1716-33, 1752-6), secular clergy, regular clergy, 
laity, the Calvairiennes of St. Cyr, and the Jesuits. [Prints many letters and extracts 
from documents.] Ibid. xlvi-lii. 

M. Gautier, Land clearance and liming in Brittany during the eighteenth century. 
Ibid. xlvi. 

P. Deslandres prints an account by Jacques Letellier, carpenter, of Vitry-sur- 
Seine, of a visit in 1786 to Bordeaux and Toulouse. Ann. du Midi, liv. 

L. de Cardenal, Direct taxation in the department of l’Aude for 1790. Ibid. li. 

J. C. Versluys, The political ideals of Lamennais under the restored monarchy. 
Maintains that he was an ultramontane and a royalist only so long as the monarchy 
and the papacy seemed to him the pillars of Christian society. Tijdschr. voor gesch. 
Ivii. 

Emile Janier gives a short historical and sociological account of the Bettiwa of 
Saint-Leu, Algeria. Revue Africaine, Ixxxix. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


L. Schmidt, passages in the anonymous geographer of Ravenna (saec. ix inc.) 
relating to the Bavarians. Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liv. 

H. Zatschek examines the texts in which Louis the German is referred to as ‘ em- 
peror’. Deutsches Archiv f. Geschichte d. Mittelalters, vi. 

H. Léwe, The Anglo-Saxon, Wizo, and his role in the relations of the Frankish 
and Bavarian churches. Ibid. 

H. Bittner analyses the factors leading to the political consolidation from the 
ninth to the thirteenth centuries of the lands round the lake of Lucerne, enabling them 
to become the core of the Swiss Confederation. Ibid. 

M. Lintzel argues that the people (i.e. aristocracy) played a greater part in the 
election of Henry I than recent writers have supposed, and that the story of ‘ designa- 
tion ’ by Conrad I or his brother, Eberhard of Franconia, may be a political myth to 
strengthen the legitimacy of the new dynasty. Ibid. 

C. Erdmann, Henry I’s organization of fortifications in Saxony. Ibid. 

H. W. Klewitz discusses the nature and significance of the holy lance acquired by 
Henry I. His argument that it was never known as the lance of Constantine is 
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contradicted by A. Brackmann, who argues that the Lombard (heathen) royal lance 
was transformed under clerical influence into the lance of Constantine. In both 
capacities it symbolized authority ovet Italy. Ibid. 

M. Uhlirz, Studies on the lineage of the Empress Theophana, wife of Otto II (a 
descendant of Romanos I Lakapenos, hence neither born in the purple nor the daughter 
of one born in the purple), and on the two biographies of Theophana by Abbot Gregory 
of Burtscheid. Ibid. 

H. Hirsch analyses the charters of Henry IV and Henry V for Reinhardsbrunn 
and Hirsau, as a preliminary to a study of Henry IV’s church policy. Mitt. d. oesterr. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liv. 

H. v. Fichtenau, Two codices traditionum of the Bavarian monastery of Weltenburg 
(containing notitiae going back to the eleventh century). Ibid. 

H. v. Fichtenau, The connexions between Bamberg, Wirzburg and the imperial 
chancery under Lothar II, Conrad III and Frederick I, shows how the employment 
by the imperial chancery of clerks from Wiirzburg and Bamberg was exploited in the 
interests of the territorial policy of the two sees. Ibid. liii. 

W. Ohnsorge, Frederick I’s Byzantine policy and the question of the ‘ treason’ 
of Henry the Lion. Deutsches Archiv f. Geschichte d. Mittelalters, vi. 

K. H. Ganahl suggests a plausible new reading in the Gelnhauser charter of 1180 
(sollicitatione instead of quia or trina citatione) and indicates its consequences for the 
interpretation of the document and of the events leading to the fall of Henry the Lion. 
Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liii. 

P. Zinsmaier prints two petitions from the Cistercian monastery of Tennenbach 
to Philip of Swabia and Pope Innocent III (date 1207). Ibid. 

H. Klein, using material from the Salzkammergut, shows how in the later middle 
ages (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries) the term Hube was commonly used for a half- 
huba of Carolingian times. Hof is the normal late-medieval equivalent of the 
Carolingian huba, but the normal unit in this region was the Viertelacker (quartale), 
and Hof and Hube remain variable. The necessity for taking account of local differ- 
ences is stressed (the ‘ quarter’ was the most useful unit in an area of Alpine coloniza- 
tion), but the general conclusion is that it cannot be assumed that the late medieval 
and Carolingian Hufen are necessarily identical. Ibid. liv. 

Th. Mayer, The rise of the Swiss Confederation and its significance in German 
history. Deutsches Archiv f. Geschichte des Mittelalters, vi. 

P. E. Hiibinger prints from the original at Koblenz a hitherto unknown charter of 
Rudolf of Habsburg (Vienna, 23 July, 1280) casting light on the royal demesne in his 
day. Ibid. 

E. Lindeck traces the career and activities of Magister Berthold of Kiburg, proto- 
notary of the dukes of Austria from 1299 to 1314 (prints two letters of 1307 seeking 
benefices for Berthold). Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liv. 

P. Mechtler, The struggle between the imperial (Taxis) and the court (Paar) 
postal services (1595-1792), reflecting the wider conflict between imperial and Austrian 
institutions. The count of Paar was supported by the Habsburgs against the princes 
of Taxis, supported by the estates of the Empire, led by Mainz. Ibid. liii. 

M. Braubach prints and comments on a satirical description of the court of Vienna 
from the papers of Count Frederick Alexander von Wied (date c. 1737, author possibly 
the French chargé d’affaires in Vienna, |’Estang); casts light on the personalities of 
the Austrian court. Ibid. 

E. Kessel, two incidents in Loudon’s life (the command of the Austrian army in 
1761, his intention to transfer to Saxon service in 1763), publishes two letters from 
Loudon to John George, Ritter von Sachsen. Ibid. liv. 

J. Marx describes, impressively, from police records, social conditions in 
Austrian towns, 1840-8. Inability of decadent police-state to cope with problems 
of industrialism, reliance on military, aggravation of conditions by repressive policy, 
excessive patriarchalism and archaic survivals in administration, as background to 
1848 revolution. Ibid. 

A. Wandruszka von Wanstetten, The life, military career and political views and 
activities of Karl Moering (Field-Marshal, 1867), casts much light on conflicting political 
tendencies in the Austrian empire in the period 1840-70. Ibid. liii. 


































































































































































































the latter’s Codices Patriciani Latini. 
P. Grosjean continues his notes (6-14) on Celtic hagiography. 
an important consideration of some problems in the life of St. Patrick. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ss 
Great Britain and Ireland 


P. Grosjean prints a Latin life of St. Secundinus, disciple of St. Patrick, which had 
escaped the notice of Plummer and Kenney. 


P. Grosjean and L. Bieler print an important list of Addenda and Corrigenda to 


Anal. Bolland. lx. 


Ibid. 1xiii. 





July 


Numbers 6—11 are 


Ibid. 


P. Grosjean prints, with notes, the Latin life of St. Kieran (Ciaran), bishop of 


Saighir, from the Gotha MS. I, 81. 


Thid. lix. 


P. Grosjean prints a life of St. Cadoc by Caradoc of Llancarfan, and adds a third 


to the known works of this early twelfth-century Welsh hagiographer. 


Tbid. lx. 


F. Ya. Polyansky, Censwarii and cottars in medieval England. [Detailed analysis 
of Hart’s history and cartulary of St. Peter’s Gloucester.] Ist. Zap. xvii. 

P. J. Dunning discusses the introduction of the canons regular of the order of 
Arrouaise into Ireland ; he concludes that the order was introduced by St. Malachy, 
was probably discouraged by the Anglo-Norman authorities, but obtained the adhesion 


of many cathedral chapters by the thirteenth century. 


Irish Hist. Studies, iv. 


Mother M. W. Sturman, 0O.S.U., History of the nunnery of St. Mary and St. 


Michael outside Stamford. 


Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 


J. E. Lloyd, The death of Arthur [discusses Geoffrey of Monmouth’s treatment 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xi. 
Eva M. Sanford, Giraldus Cambrensis’ debt to Petrus Cantor [considers parallel 


of the story]. 


passages in Gerald’s Gemma Ecclesiastica and Peter’s Verbum Abbreviatum]. 


et Humanistica, iii. 
E. J. Westermann, A comparison of some of the sermons and the dicta of Robert 


Grosseteste. 


J. T. Muckle, Robert Grosseteste’s use of Greek sources in his Hexameron. 


Ibid. 


Medievalia 


Tbid. 


V. Burch, The Excepciones from Simon of Heynton’s Summa [suggests that the 
compiler of the Excepciones may have been a Croyland monk named Thomas de Welle 


(c. 1247) and argues that Simon’s Summa may be dated about 1240]. 


Ibid. 


F. Schulz, A new approach to Bracton [discusses a passage from Bracton’s section 
de exceptionibus to demonstrate the thesis that ‘ Bracton’s genuine text cannot be 
obtained from the manuscripts alone; a careful and minute study of the legal con- 


tent is indispensable ’. 


To tis extent Dr. Schulz accepts the thesis of Kantorowicz’s 


Bractonian Problems while condemning its censure of Professor Woodbine’s edition 


of Bracton.] 


Seminar, ii. 


F. Schulz, Bracton and Raymond de Pejiafort [a valuable note on Bracton’s chapter 
de homicidio, showing that it is dependent on Raymond’s Summa de casibus and not, 
as Maitland maintained, on Bernhard of Pavia’s Summa Decretalium, and adding 


some corrections of Bracton’s text]. 


Law Quert. Rev. lxi. 


S. Painter, A synthetic charter of Chertsey Abbey [an alleged charter of Richard I 


confirmed by Edward I in 1285]. Medievalia et Humanistica, iii. 
K. Evans concludes his articles on the Great Gate of Caernarvon. 


narvonshire Hist. Soc. vi. 
P. Grosjean analyses the fourteenth-century Gotha MS. I, 81 which contains 
notices of English saints, and in an appendix prints extracts from it. Anal. Bolland. lviii. 
Ruth J. Dean, The earliest known commentary on Livy is by Nicholas Trevet 


[discusses the manuscript of the work now in Lisbon]. 


Trans. Caer- 


Medievalia et Humanistica, iii. 


R. T. Jenkins, The borough of Bala, c. 1350 [shows that Welshmen were in the 


borough and that a Welshman was then mayor]. 


Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xi. 


M. B. Davies, Suffolk’s expedition to Montdidier, 1523 [prints, in translation, a 
contemporary Welsh account by Elis Gruffydd, who served in the expedition, and 


whose account of the mutiny of the troops contradicts that given by Hall]. 


Faculty of Arts, Fouad I. University, vii. 
T. Jones Pierce, Early Caernarvonshire Seamen [prints lists compiled in the early 


spring of 1589, during the emergency following the Armada scare]. 
vonshire Hist. 


Soc. vi. 


Bull. of 


Trans. Caernar- 


A. H. Dodd, The tragedy of Colonel John Bodvel [a Caernarvonshire squire (1617- 
63) whose troubled family history was involved in the difficulties of the Civil War and 


Interregnum]. 





Ibid. 
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R. J. A. Shelley, Wigan and Liverpool Pewterers [with dated lists, and extracts 
from seventeenth and eighteenth century records]. 
Cheshire, 1945. 

E. D. Jones, The Ottley Papers [a general survey of a portion of the Ottley family 
(of Pitchford, Salop) papers, more especially of those relating to Bishop Ottley of St. 
Davids (d. 1723) and to his nephew, Adam Ottley, registrar of St. Davids (d. 1752). 
Nat. Library of Wales Journal, iv. 

Bob Owen, Some details about the Independents in Caernarvonshire [based on 
the Quarter Sessions Records, 1676-1745]. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. vi. 

Sir Henry McAnally estimates the British forces engaged at the battle of Castlebar 
against General Humbert at 1100 infantry and 500 cavalry; this figure, which is 
derived from a study of the units engaged, is not far from General Hutchinson’s own 
statement. Irish Hist. Studies, iv. 

R. T. Jenkins, A Drover’s Account-Book [much detail concerning the droving of 
sheep, 1823-37]. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. vi. 

W. Lloyd Davies, Notes on Hugh Williams and the Rebecca Riots [based on con- 
temporary documents and The Times]. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xi. 

J. Conway Davies, Lordships and manors in the county of Montgomery [a valu- 
able topographical and historical survey]. The Montgomery Collections, xlix. 

J. Conway Davies, The Records of the Church in Wales [a valuable general survey 
of these records, which have now been deposited as a collection in the National Library 
of Wales]. Nat. Library of Wales Journal, iv. 


Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and 


Italy 


Gianluigi Barni discusses the name of Cernusco and decides that both it and the 
district itself are of pre-Roman (probably Celtic) origin. Archiv. stor. Lombardo, 
nuova serie, vii. : 

H. Delehaye prints the life of St. Catervus, soldier and martyr, principal patron 
of the cathedral and city of Tolentino, and shows him not to have been a martyr. 
Anal. Bolland. lxi. 

Alberto de Capitani d’Arzago writes a long article upon the Romanesque church 
of Santa Maria di Aurona in Milan, taking as his starting point a newly discovered 
sixteenth-century plan, which he prints. He traces the development of the structure 
from the eighth century in connection with the development of Romanesque archi- 
tecture and gives the history of the attached convent down to its suppression in 1782 
~ and the subsequent fate of the buildings. Many plans and illustrations. Prints a 
charter of Archbishop Anselm IV to the convent of 1099. Archiv. stor. Lombardo, 
nuova serie, ix. 

H. Delehaye continues his studies of Neapolitan hagiography with an account of 
some martyrs and bishops associated with Naples, and a discussion of some other 
saints specially commemorated there. Anal. Bolland. lix. 

G. P. Bognetti discusses the problem of Lombard coinage and the meaning of 
panis de cambio and scutella de cambio (which he elucidates from the later use of the 
terms in the regulations for the Vecchioni who make the offerings in the Milanese 
Liturgy). Archiv. stor. Lombardo, nuova serie, ix. 

C. Manaresi attempts to show that the office of referendarius was held by only one 
person at a time in the Lombard kingdom under King Aistulf (749-56). Ibid. 

Alberto de Capitani d’Arzago gives (with photograph) a description of the tomb- 
stone of a nepos (nephew or grandchild ?) of Archbishop Aicho (907-15), discovered 
under Milan Cathedral in 1943. Ibid. 

M. Billo compiles carefully successive lists of the parishes of Verona. [The pieve 
of the cathedral with its baptistery was not subdivided until after 1000. Thence- 
forward parishes with baptismal rights gradually appear and numbered 52 in 1336.] 
Archivio veneto, anno lxxi. 

G. B. Borino identifies the Marquis ‘ Petronus’ mentioned in a letter of Gregory 
VII in 1079 to Countess Matilda (Registrum vi. 22) with Peter of Savoy, count and 
marquis of Turin. (He explains the unwontedly curt tone of the letter in the light of 
the politics of the moment.) Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, vi. 
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Marchese Carlo Pagani Planca Incoronati (¢ 1923), in a posthumous article, gives 
a history of the church of S. Nicola degli Incoronati in Rome from 1186 to the present 
day. (Prints four documents, of 1513, 1666, 1680? and 1728, from papal records 
relating to the parish.) Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, iv. 

G. Majer compiles lists of Venetian baili at Constantinople (1273-1450), Acre, 
Tripoli, and Cyprus (1303-1489). Archivio veneto, Ixxi. 

Ottorino Montenovesi gives an account of the documents relating to the Hospital 
of the Holy Spirit at Rome from its foundation by Innocent IIT onwards and prints an 
act of Charles II of Naples of 1298 establishing a dependent hospital at Puteoli. 
Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, Ixii. 

V. Lazzarini prints the will of Pantaleone Giustiniani (0b. 1282), Latin patriarch 
of Constantinople. Archivio veneto, anno Ixx. 

R. Gallo describes the Palazzo Pisani at Venice and its contents (building 1614, 
enlarged 1717), and gives genealogy and notices of the Pisani. [Their bank survived 
the crisis of 1500, but was closed in 1528.] Ibid. anno Ixxiv. 

Giorgio Cencetti traces the career of John of Ignano, ‘ Captain of the People and 
City of Rome’ in 1305 and attempts to define the relation of his office to the Senator- 
ship. (Prints the act of John’s appointment from the Bologna archives—the election 
having been committed by the Roman Commune to that of Bologna.) Archiv. d. 
R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, vi. 

Friedrich Bock collects the results of several earlier articles of his (in German 
and Italian periodicals between 1935 and 1940) studying the legal processes under- 
taken by Pope John XXII against Italian Ghibellines as heretics on account of their 
resistance to papal policy. (Has much to say upon theories of church and state at 
the time.) Ibid. 

G. Fabris lists Greek scholars and teachers at Padua University. [Mainly from 
Venetian possessions, Cyprus, Crete, &c.]. Archivio veneto, anno Lxxii. 

Arcangelo Natale writes the history of the city militia of Rome, the Felice Societa 
dei Balestrieri e dei Pavesati, and of its relation to the municipal government from its 
formation in 1358 as a part of the popular institutions set up after Rienzi’s fall down 
to its suppression in 1408. (Prints seventy documents from different sources relating 
to it and gives a bibliography.) Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, v. 

M. Antonelli studies the effects of the Great Schism in the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
1378-99 (with quotations from the Vatican Registers). ~Ibid., nuova serie, iv. 

V. Lazzarini prints nine letters, eight addressed’ to Pietro Doria, then commanding 
the Genoese occupying Chioggia, 1379. Archivio veneto, anno Ixxiv. 

E. de Marco, The rule of Antonio, the last Scaligero of Verona, his war with the 
Carrara of Padua, and the annexation of Verona by Gian Galeazzo, 1381-7. [Full 
military and diplomatic details, showing clearly the weakness of Antonio and the 
shares of Carrara, Venice, and Gian Galeazzo in his fall.] Prints eighty-four docu- 
ments from various archives. Ibid. anni lxviii, lxix. 

Giacomo G. Bascapé describes the seals of the Dukes of Milan from Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti (1385) to Francesco Sforza II (f 1535) and gives thirty-eight illustrations. 
Archiv. stor. Lombardo, nuova serie, viii. 

Aldo Bottero gives an account (with reference to similar bodies elsewhere) of the 
oldest extant statutes of the College of Physicians at Milan (1396). He prints the 
text of the statutes together with the roll of Milanese and foreign physicians of the 
College from 1387 to 1459. Ibid. 


Giuseppe Presutti completes a series of five articles on the Colonna of Riofreddo 
(the earlier four printed 1909-12 in the same periodical), covering in this the period 
from the early fifteenth to early seventeenth centuries. (Prints eleven documents 
(1470-1560) from papal archives relating to the family.) Archiv. d. R. Deputazione 
romana, nuova serie, iv. s 

Antonio Altamura gives materials for a life of Pietro Tamira, the sixteenth- 
century humanist. (Prints extracts from his poems.) Ibid., nuova serie, vi. 

R. Gallo, the cartographers employed in the Doge’s palace, Venice, viz. Leonardi, 
G. D. Zorzi (Modoneo), Gastaldi (directed by Ramusio), and Grisvllini. [The map of 
Italy seems to preserve Gastaldi’s sixteenth-century delineation.] Archivio veneto, 
anno lxxiii. 

P. Paschini, Life of Giovanni Lorenzi, Venetian humanist. Ibid. 
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Vittorio Cian, in an article of fifteen sections, prints a series of documents and ex- 
tracts relating to the life and work of Baldasarre Castiglione (1478-1529), with four 
illustrations of a Castiglione autograph, and discusses them at considerable length. 
Archiv. stor. Lombardo, nuova serie, vii. 

L. Cesarini Sforza relates the actions of Cristofero Calepini, bravo and soldier of 
the Emperor Maximilian. Archivio veneto, anno lxx. 

M. Antonelli studies the connections of the Farnese family with Montefiascone in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from the town archives and other sources. 
Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, vi. 

Gianluigi Barni examines from the juridical point of view the diplomatic relations 
of the Milanese State with other Italian states, the Swiss Confederation and the Grisons 
during the period of foreign domination from 1535 onwards. Archiv. stor. Lombardo, 
nuova serie, Viii. 5 

G. Soranzo, Relations of S. Carlo Borromeo with Venice. [Friction modified by 
caution over ecclesiastical policy.] Archivio veneto, anno lxx. 

C. A. Vianello prints a letter from the Secretary of the Senate relating to the bread 
riot of 1628 in Milan, referréd to in Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi. Archiv. stor. Lombardo, 
nuova serie, vii. : 

Giuseppe Martinola prints three documents relating to Lombardy found in the 
papers of the Oldelli family (preserved in the archives of Canton Ticino), including 
a letter of 1701 relating to Prince Eugene’s campaign against the French under Catinat, 
and a sonnet of 1768 satirizing the Jesuit mathematician and hydraulic engineer, 
Padre Lecchi. Ibid. 

Alessandro Visconti tells the story of the foundation of the Biblioteca di Brera 
as an example of the methods of Austrian rule in Milan under Maria Theresa. Ibid., 
nuova serie, ix. : 

Giuseppe Martinola lists twelve collections of documents relating to the Treasury 
General of Cisalpine Lombardy in 1796 and 1797 preserved in the archives of Canton 
Ticino. Ibid. vii. 

Vincenzo Pacifici studies biographically the Roman architect, Clemente Folchi 
(1780-1868). Archiv. d. R. Deputazione romana, nuova serie, vi. 

Ernestina Monti studies the projects of educational reform put forward by the 
I. R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in 1847-8 in relation to the political 
situation of the Austrian Government at the time. Archivio stor. Lombardo, nuova 
serie, Vii. 

L. Marchetti traces the history of the Provisional Government of Lombardy in 
the short period between the union with Piedmont and the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly (10 June—5 July 1848) from its correspondence with its commissioners 
at the Sardinian Chamber. Prints the Convention of Union and the correspondence 
(seventeen letters). Ibid., nuova serie, ix. 

R. Cessi, General indexes of the 120 volumes of the Archivio Veneto, under its 
successive titles and five series, 1871-1930. Arranged in two vols., (i) under names 
of authors (including reviewers and reviewed), (ii) three lists: (a) texts (alphabetical), 


(6) documents (chronological), (c) inscriptions (alphabetical). Archivio veneto, anni 
Ixix, lxxi. 


Netherlands and Belgium 7 


M. Coens examines and rejects, in the light of evidence from narrative and liturgical 
sources, the theory of Dom Podevijn that St. Bavo was a bishop. Anal. Bolland. lxiii. 

M. Coens prints with notes the calendar and obit list of the eleventh-century 
liturgical MSS. 2031-2032 of the Royal Library at Brussels. He shows that this 
manuscript hitherto generally ascribed to the abbey of Stavelot, must have originated 
in the monastery of St. Lawrence at Liege. Ibid. tviii. 

L. Genicot, Le servage dans les chartes-lois de Guillaume II, Comte de Namur 
(1391-1418). Rev. belge de philologie et d’histoire, xxiv. 

B. A. Vermaseren, The office of historiographer in the Burgundian Netherlands. 
Distinguishes the court historiographers, such as Puteanus (1574-1646), and possible . 
predecessors from Hugo Tolins (fl. 1460), who were paid for special pieces of writing, 
from the court chroniclers, from Chastellain (d. 1474 or 1475), who enjoyed fixed 


o 
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salaries. French, Spanish and Italian parallels are cited ; but the subject is obscure, 
and its literary and official aspects are difficult to equate. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, 
Ivi. 

H. L. Bezoen, Survey of studies on the history of the Dutch language since Niebuhr, 
with special reference to the origin of the standard language. Regards the work of 
Heeroma as imperfect but provisionally valuable. Ibid. 

J. M. Romein, The historiography of the Eighty Years’ War. Sketch of the methods 
and purposes of historians, from contemporary writers to those of the present time. 
Ibid. 

J. Boogman, The revolt in Gouda, Dordrecht, Leiden and Delft in the summer of 
1572. Emphasizes the importance of the religious element and the advantage derived 
by the Beggars from the definiteness of their aims. In general agreement with the 
views of Dr. Enno van Gelder. Ibid. Ivii. 

H. Terpstra, The commercial methods of the East India Company, mainly in 
the seventeenth century. Surveys the commodities of trade, the spheres of open and 
monopolistic commerce, the restriction of output and the progress made towards 
controlling and organizing production. Ibid. 

C. W. Roldanus, Relations between Vossius and Grotius before the Synod of Dort. 
Study based on the correspondence of Grotius and bringing out the importance of 
Vossius’s assistance in the development of Grotius’s writing on ecclesiastical questions. 
Ibid. 

M. G. de Boer, Administrative history of the Amsterdam admiralty college from 
1625 to 1658, from the surviving minutes. Ibid. lvi. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


B. T. Goryanov, Byzantium and the Khazars. [Reviews the discussion on 
Kagan Joseph’s letter, &c.J. Ist. Zap. xv. 

D. 8. Likhachev analyses Novgorod oral elements in Povest vremennykh Ist con- 
cerning Dobrynya and family: argues that Mestov’s source was Vyshata when in 
Tmutarakan. Ibid. xvii. 

M. N. Tikhomirov, Private deeds in medieval Russia. [Argues against Valk, in 
favour of genuineness of four wills, &c., attributed to twelfth and thirteenth centuries. | 
Ibid. 

M. N. Tikhomirov prints text of ‘ Vladimir Chronicle ’ 1395-1523. Ibid. xv. 

S. B. Veselovsky, Place-names and Russian history [mainly with reference to the 
Oka-Volga region in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries]. Ibid. xvii. 

I. I. Smirnov, Beseda Valaamskikh Chudotvortsev and its place in sixteenth-century 
Russian literature. Ibid. xv. 

N. 8. Chaev, ‘ Moscow—the Third Rome’ in the political practice of the Muscovite 
government in the sixteenth century. [Argues for very little effect on foreign policy 
until seventeenth century.] Ibid. xvii. 

S. V. Bakhrushin, The Jzbrannaya Rada of Ivan the Terrible. Ibid. xv. 

S. B. Veselovsky, First steps towards reorganization of the central power under 
Ivan the Terrible: the reforms of 1550 and ‘ the book of the thousand’: the tetrad 
drorovaya and the tsar’s court at the beginning of the oprichnina. Ibid. 

G. F. Podozerskaya, Some aspects of the history of the making of the second 
Lithuanian Statute. Ibid. xvii. 

E. N. Kusheva, Slavery at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. [Analyses sources for our knowledge of ukazes of Godunov 
and Shuisky.] Ibid. xv. 


N. R. Levinson prints Russian translation of travel notes by Ayrmann in Livonia, 
Estonia and Russia, 1670. Ibid. xvii. 


E. I. Zaozerskaya, Returns from merchants and traders in Muscovy for 1701-2. 
[New material: ten examples printed.] Ibid. 
P. I. Lyashchenko, Serfdom and agriculture in eighteenth-century Russia [mainly 


the second half, mainly on types of crops, amount of production, proposals for better 
farming]. Ibid. xv. 


L. M. Ivanov, The state peasants of Moscow government and the reforms of 
Kiselev, 1838-61. [Largely from the archives of the ministry of state lands.] Ibid. xvii. 
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P. P. Ivanov, New material on the Karakalpaks [concerning their appearance in 
Central Asia, and their subjection to Khiva in nineteenth century]. Vostokovedenie, iii. 

I. Yu. Krachkovsky and A. N. Genko, Five letters of Shamyl in Arabic, 1851-2 : 
text, translation and commentary. Ibid. 

A. Narochnitsky, Pre-1917 Russian collections of documents on Russian foreign 
policy. [Useful bibliographical article.] Ist Zhurnal, 1945, i-ii. 


Scandinavia 

T. Schmid prints three legends of the Swedish saint Sigfrid. Anal. Bolland. lx. 

W. van Eeden, The administrative board ad usus publicos established in Denmark 
in 1765. Brief note maintaining that there is no evidence that it was copied from 
any foreign model, that its purpose was to improve the standards of duty among 
financial officials, and that it was not used to support men of letters until about 1780. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch. lvi. 

W. van Eeden, National liberalism in Denmark, c. 1840-70, and the question of 
Scandinavian unity (short article with references to Danish works). Ibid. lvii. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


- 


V. Lazzarini prints will of Marsilio Zorzi, count of Curzola (1270), and gives account 
of the Zorzi government. Archivio veneto, anno lxxii. 

B. H. Zimmermann, Gottlieb August Wimmer’s political and diplomatic activity 
prior to and during the Hungarian revolution, 1843-9 (with many important com- 
munications from the archives of the British and Foreign Bible Society). Mitt. d. 
oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, liv. 


Spain 


B. de Gaiffier prints a thirteenth-century life of St. Turibius, composed by a re- 
ligious of the abbey of Liebana, which confuses three Spanish saints of that name. 
Anal. Bolland. lix. 

C. Higounet prints letters of protection of Pedro II of Aragon for the Templars 
of Toulouse, 1213. Ann. du Midi, lii. 

G. de Reparaz-Ruiz, Essay on the history of the geography of Spain up to the 
fifteenth century. Ibid. 


SECTION B 


General History and International Affairs 


André Aymard surveys the work largely done by French historians on the history 
of Central Greece, especially Boeotia, in the third century B.c. and on the value of 
Polybius’s evidence. Revue Historique, cxcvi. 

F. E. Adcock cogently argues that the Roman decision to destroy Carthage was 
due to a ‘ merciless mood of terrorization’, ‘the advent of a phase of “irrational 
impatience ”’. Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

I. A. Richmond studies the performance of Roman artillery, with special reference 
to the archaeological evidence of the Roman Wall. Durham Univ. Journal, xxxviii. 

J. de Ghellinck writes a critical appreciation of a work by Professor Cullmann of 
Bale on the earliest confessions of the Christian faith (1943) a work which he had not 
seen when he published his recent book ‘ Les recherches sur les origines du symbol 
des Apotres’. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xli. 

Carl Stephenson, after a short review of the history and influence of the Mark- 
genossenschaft theory, outlines his own view that Germanic society was consistently 
aristocratic and that the peasant, whose freedom consisted mainly in the fact that 
‘his body was not owned’, was neither an independent cultivator nor a warrior. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. li, 
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D. B. Capelle shows by a study of the translation of the Latin text, that the 
synodal letter of the cardinal of Rimini (359 a.p.) does not reveal the influence of the 
canon of the Roman mass. The treatise de sacramentis, now definitely restored to 
St. Ambrose (c. 390) is still the starting point of exegetical work on the central part 
of the canon. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xli. 

H. Draguet commences, by means of a systematic study of the texts, an examina- 
tion of the influence of the thought of Evagrius upon the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius 
(to be continued). Ibid. 

Robert L. Reynolds and Robert S. Lopez essay a reconstruction of Odoacer’s 
career on the supposition that he was a Hun, not a German. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

J. Riviére investigates the generally accepted view, criticized in 1885 by J. Ernst, 
that the Pelagians were heterodox in their views about the doctrine of Redemption, 
and concludes that this deduction from the accounts of the controversies about grace 
given by St. Augustine and others is.not justified. An important study. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xli. : 

D. B. Capelle refutes the view that the Rule of St. Benedict owed anything to the 
Regula magistri (P.L. Jxxxviii, 943) and shows that the alleged evidence drawn from 
Luculentius is not to the point. This paper seems to close the discussion about a 
‘master anterior to St. Benedict’. Ibid. 

Peter Charanis discusses the date and origin of the Hellenization of Sicily and 
southern Italy during the middle ages. After expounding the difficulties of all other 
explanations, he concludes (on the authority of the Chronicle of Monemvasia) that 
this resulted from emigrations from Greece and the Balkans, expelled by Avars and 
Slavs in the last quarter of the sixth century a.p. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

Bruno Meyer surveys rapidly the causes of the rise and fall of the feudal system, 
with special reference to its legal aspect. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

A. Campbell discusses the relation of Saxo Grammaticus to the West-Norse historical 
tradition of the Sagas: he concludes that Saxo drew upon a Danish tradition which 
was not derived from Adam of Bremen, and that this tradition is, at many points, 
more reliable than that of the Sagas. Viking Society for Northern Research, Saga 
Book, xiii. . 

Charles Dereine, The Rule of St. Augustine and the canons regular of the eleventh 
century. In this important paper, the writer traces in much detail, and with admirable 
clarity, the development of the vita communis among canons secular and, later, regular 
from the council of Aix and its rule (816). His explanation of the nature of the reform 
movement in all its various expressions, and of the gradual adoption of a ‘ rule. of 
St. Augustine’ derived from passages in the saint’s writings, also of the relation be- 
tween this rule and the movements of which it was an expression, is a notable con- 
tribution to a most complicated subject. Dereine’s exposition is preceded by a col- 
lection. of references in chronological order (975-1099) to 144 texts. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xli. 

K. Oettinger, The residence of the Babenberg dukes of Austria at Klosterneuburg 
(its construction c. 1100 reveals the rise of the margrave to the status of a territorial 
prince). Mitt. d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lv. 

J. P. Bonnes identifies Geoffroy Babion, master of the school of Angers c. 1103- 
c. 1110 and celebrated preacher, with Geoffroy du Loroux, archbishop of Bordeaux 
(1136-58) and correspondent of St. Bernard, thus rejecting Dom G. Morin’s tentative 
identification of the preacher with Geoffrey, bishop of Bath (1123-35). Considers 
Geoffroy Babion one of the last great preachers in the patristic style ; prints a sermon 
of his, and an unpublished one by Peter Comestor to show the contrast of the new 
style influenced by the schools. Rev. Bénédictine, lvi. 

Hilmar C. Kreuger discusses the early attempts of Franciscan missionaries to 
convert Moslems in north-western Africa: these missions seem to have been directed 
rather to the Moslems than to the Christian residents, who were extremely embarrassed 
by the missionaries’ energy. Pope Honorius III finally modified the policy by in- 
sisting that increased attention should be paid to the needs of the Christian residents. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

Henry G. J. Beck prints, translates and comments upon William Hundleby’s 
account of the outrage upon Pope Boniface VIII at Anagni, from All Souls College 
MS. 39, fos. 117b-120b. Ibid. 
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Pearl Kibre classifies the contents of private libraries in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by language and subjects; she concludes that there was no sharp break 
with earlier habits, for the preponderance of Latin over other languages and theology 
over other subjects was maintained, even in the libraries of highly secular persons. 
Journ. of the Hist. of Ideas, vii. 

K. L. Wood-Legh compares the institutional characteristics and purposes of English, 
French and North German chantries. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xxviii. 

A. Rosenberg, Franco-Spanish relations in the early years of the reign of Louis XI. 
Voprosy ist., xi-xii. 

George Urdang sketches the use that can be made of pharmacopoeias as evidences 
of national or regional self-consciousness in the medical profession. Journ. of the 
Hist. of Medicine, i. 

Arthur Leon Horniker discusses (on the basis of printed sources) the struggle be- 
tween the English and French ambassadors for influence at Constantinople, 1583-1612. 
(The main object of dispute was the right of covering the trade of third nations, especi- 
ally the Dutch, under English or French flags). Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

George Schwarzenberger traces the development and defines the scope of the most- 
favoured nation clause in British practice. Brit. Year Book of Internat. Law, xxii. 

Wyndham L. Walker elucidates the origin of the three-mile limit of territorial 
sovereignty over coastal waters: he proves that the French government in the seven- 
teenth century habitually treated territorial sovereignty as extending to the range 
of an actual cannon, and suggests that (whether by Bynkershoek or other jurists such 
as Galiani) this principle was generalized in the eighteenth century so as to constitute 
a continuous belt of water extending round the coast, and conflated, consciously or 
otherwise, with Scandinavian doctrines of territorial waters ; the result is the present 
three-mile limit. Ibid. 

J. Walter Jones discusses briefly Leibniz’s contributions to international law 
(with special reference to the Tractatus de Jure Suprematus)., Ibid. 

William C. Repetti prints a report from the Superior of the Jesuit mission to the 
Marianas Islands on the mission’s progress in the year 1680-1. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

J. B. van Overeem, Diplomatic approaches of Louis XIV to the Dutch in the early 
stages of the war of the Spanish Succession. Bas€d largely on the Heinsius papers 
at The Hague. Amplifies and in some details corrects the accounts of the negotiations 
of Haverskerke, the marquis d’Alégre and Helvetius given by Coxe, Legrelle and C. von 
Noorden. Tijdschr. voor gesch. lix. 

Lawrence H. Gipson discusses the Anglo-Spanish negotiations over the South Sea 
Company’s claims, the logwood-cutters, and the fall of Ensenada, 1748-55. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. li. 

Allan Christelow somewhat over-emphasizes the commercial motives for the 
family compact of 1761 between France and Spain; he points out some significant 
resemblances between the economic measures taken during the war and Napoleon’s 
‘continental system’ and discusses the failure of the French and Spanish govern- 
ments to gain their commercial objects at this time. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

Karl Zbinden studies (chiefly on the basis of Swiss archives) the attempt of J. K. 
Thirriegel to obtain Swiss colonists for his settlement in the Sierra Morena, the op- 
position of the Swiss authorities to their recruitment, and the history’of the colony. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

Sidney G. Morse argues that most American privateers during the revolution were 
commissioned by the Continental Congress, not the state authorities, even when 
their bonds were filed in the state archives. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

Josiah Charles Trent summarizes the career of Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse as a 
student of medicine in England, emphasizing the contrast between the careers which 
London and America offered to a first-rate practitioner and medical theorist. Journ. 
of the Hist. of Medicine, i. 

Louis Gottschalk and Josephine Fennell print a letter written by William Duer 
to Francis Lightfoot Lee, 14 February 1778, expressing despair about the manage- 
ment of certain branches of the American army. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

William B. Willcox describes the chain of errors, misunderstandings and accidents 
which led to Cornwallis taking post at Yorktown. (This article, being based on the 


Clinton pe pers, is more sympathetic to Sir Henry Clinton than to any of the other 
British commanders.) Ibid. 
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A. L. Narochnitsky, The foreign policy of the Committee of Public Safety towards 
Neutrals, autumn 1793-July 1794. Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, 
ii, no. 6. 

Cécile Delhorbe analyses the reports sent to the French Foreign Office by three 
Francophile natives of Mainz, acting on special missions in Switzerland in 1793. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

René Secretan prints two letters of Ph. A. Stapfer, one written in 1798 to an unknown 
friend about the relations of Switzerland with the French Republic, the other to 
Wilhelm von Humboldt in 1812, asking him to prevent the restoration of the cantonal 
status quo ante. Ibid. 

W. P. Morrell sketches the transition of the native peoples of the South Pacific to 
Christianity. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xxviii. 

Francesco Bertoliatti summarizes the information sent by Jean-Marc du Pan, a 
police official at Geneva, acting as an honorary secret service agent for the Austrian 
government at Milan, 1817-18. (The correspondence deals with politics and popular 
tumults in France, Savoy and Geneva, movements of suspect persons, &c.). Zeitschr. 
fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

Oscar J. Hammen describes the attempts to bring about a rapprochement between 
France and Germany on the basis of common liberalism, 1830-40, the frustration of 
these attempts by the incompatibility of French and German ambitions in the Rhine- 
land, and their final disappearance in the Near-Eastern crisis of 1840. Amer. Hist. 
Rev. lii. 

S. Nikitin, Russian policy in the Balkans and the beginning of the Crimean war. 
[Based on the Asiatic Department’s archives for 1853.] Voprosy ist. iv. 

William Leonard Schwartz prints extracts from a British missionary’s journal, 
describing two visits of Commodore Perry to Okinawa on his way to and from his 
mission to Japan, 1853 and 1854. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

H. Butterfield prints extracts from Lord Acton’s journal at Rome, 1857, showing 
the growth of his opinions. Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson prints documents on the Near-Eastern crisis from the Russian 
embassy in London, December 1877—-January 1878, mainly to and from Shuvalov. 
Slavonic Rev. xxv. 

V. M. Khvostov, Bismarck and Russia in the crisis over France, early 1887. 
[Detailed attack on his efforts to secure from Russia unconditional promise of neutral- 
ity in case of war with France.] Ist. Zapiski, xviii. 

F. A. Rothstein, The shaping of German imperialism [1880—-1914, by alliance of 
industry and banking]. Izv. Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iii, no. 5. 

A. F. Miller, The entry of Turkey into the first World War. Ibid. no. 4. 

H. Hale Bellot discusses some leading tendencies in American historiography 
since 1870. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xxviii. 

Lucien E. Roberts analyses Italian policy over the question of intervention in 
Egypt, 1878-82. His conclusions about the British request for joint intervention and 
the Italian rejection of it (July 1882) are very tentative, but he emphasizes the point 
that, though obscure in its motives and vacillating, Italian policy was independent of 

xerman influence at this point. (The only unpublished source used is the Foreign 
Office records, which show that Sir Arthur Paget had not prepared his government 
for the Italian refusal.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. ' 

John J. Meng discusses the movement for German-American autonomy within 
the Catholic church, which was promoted in Europe by P. P. Cahensly, and the vigorous 
reaction of the hierarchy against it, 1883-91. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

John J. Meng discusses the second phase of the movement within the Roman 
Catholic church, known as ‘ Cahenslyism ’, its connexion with the schools controversy 
in America, and the bitter rivalries between prelates of German and Irish extraction. 
[Based largely on the New York archdiocesan archives and Baltimore cathedral 
archives.] Ibid. xxxii. 

Seward W. Livermore examines the story of Theodore Roosevelt’s intervention 
in the dispute between Germany and Venezuela in 1902-3. He concludes that Roose- 
velt was not originally responsible for the decision to hold U.S. navy manoeuvres in 
the Caribbean at that time, but that he may have exploited this means of pressure 


at any time down to the end of April 1903, as he later claimed to have done. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. li. 


. 
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Kwang-Ching Liu explains German foreign policy in 1904 and 1905 on the hypothesis 
that Germany was not merely reacting to the Anglo-French entente but obsessed by 
the fear of a quadruple alliance of Great Britain, France, Russia and Japan, cemented 
by a partition of China. He considers this to account not merely for Germany’s 
attitude to projects of mediation between Japan and Russia, but for the pressure 
for the removal of Delcassé. The author emphasizes that this study (which is mainly 
based upon the Grosse Politik) only presents the German view ; but in the last para- 
graph he appears to imply that this view was correct. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

Russell H. Fifield discusses the attribution to Japan of the mandate for the 
Caroline, Marshall and Marianas Islands in 1919, stressing the previous commitments 
of the British and French governments to the Japanese. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

J. Malye, A brief account of French work in classical and medieval history during 
the German occupation. Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

L. van der Essen. Ernest Stein (1891-1945). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xli. 


France 


Philippe Wolff explains the rise of the counts of Armagnac to power in southern 
France. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xx. 

E. Perroy argues that the great principalities of fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
France (Burgundy, Foix, Forez, &c.) cannot be described as feudal; they owed their 
powers to delegation of royal rights of judicature and collection of taxes, which started 
in the reign, not of Charles VI but of Charles V. Ibid. 

Richard Miinthe Brace describes the conditions affecting the supply and price of 
bread at Bordeaux just before and during the French revolution. He stresses the 
importance of the economic blockade of the town by the Jacobins during their struggle 
with the Girondins. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

Frederick B. Artz surveys the development of technical education in France during 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. (He also gives a short introduction on 
the history of educational theory and institutions in general during this period.) 
Revue Historique, cxevi. 

M. Reinhard describes the -growth of the ‘ Napoleonic legend’ in the official 
histories of Napoleon’s campaigns, compiled at the time and later during his reign. 
Taking as his instance the battle of Arcola, he traces the process of inflation and over- 
simplification from the original bulletins of Berthier (themselves written with an eye 
to propaganda) to the final ‘ write-up’ by Tranchant de Laverne, part of which he 
thinks Napoleon may have had with him at St. Helena. Ibid. 

Arpad F. Kovacs studies the military organization of France in the nineteenth 
century, emphasizing the increasingly professional and mercenary character of the 
army before 1870, and the consequent lack of trained reserves; he concludes with a 
discussion of the abortive military reforms of 1867-8. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

A. Molok, The ordinances of 25 July 1830 and their preparation. Voprosy ist. vii. 

André Trannoy prints some political correspondence of Montalembert and extracts 
from his diary, 1850-2, from the papers at La Roche-en-Breuil and other private 
archives (second instalment; the first instalment was published in 1941). Revue 
Historique, excvi. 

8. B. Kahn, The treatment of the history of the Paris Commune by recent historians 
[Russian and French]. Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iii, no. 3. 

G. Lenormand and Pierre Lenormand study the progress of the republican move- 
ment in the Department of the Somme, 1870-7, as seen in the election results and the 
correspondence of the local republican leaders. (This useful local study, which cor- 
roborates what is already known of the national political tendencies, would have 
been more valuable still if chapter and verse had been given for the preliminary 
‘tableau politique ’ of the Department.) Revue Historique, cxevi. 

Carl Vincent Confer examines the Ras-el-Ain incident, 1904, in which the desire 
of the French Foreign Office and legation at Tangier for the completion of diplomatic 
arrangements about Morocco conflicted with that of the Governor-general of Algeria 
and the man on the spot (Lyautey) for the occupation of a strategic post on the un- 
settled Algerian-Moroccan frontier, Journ, Mod, Hist. xviii, 
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Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


L. Joos studies the distribution of the settlements of the emigrants from the Valais 
in the Grisons, St. Gallen and Liechtenstein from 1200 to 1500. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. 
Geschichte, xxvi. 

W. Miller, The private charters of the monastery of St. Blasien, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (with list of 1163 charters and 35 facsimiles). Mitt. d. oesterr. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lv. 

A. Lhotsky analyses the legends and theories put forward at different periods to 
explain the origins of the house of Habsburg, starting c: 1280 with the theory of descent 
from the house of Colonna. Each legend served a specific political purpose. Ibid. 

Hektor Ammann discusses briefly the location of the town and castle of Eschenbach, 
which was completely destroyed by the Habsburgs in 1309, in revenge for the parti- 
cipation of the Eschenbach family in the murder of Albrecht I. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. : 

Paul Aebischer attempts to reconstruct the document or documents constituting 
the original of the terrier of the church of Chur, copied by Gilg Tschudi and used by 
him in his Rhaetia. Ibid. 

H. C. de Zeininger studies briefly the history of the hospital of the Order of St. 
John at Vevey, which was spared, even after the conquest by the Bernese, being pro- 
tected by the influence of Fribourg. Ibid. 

Ferdinand Elsener attributes to Gilg Tschudi the authorship of the document 
by which the canton of Schwyz restored to the district of Gaster, in 1564, its local 
liberties which had been suppressed in 1532. Ibid. 

E. G. Schwiebert, The electoral town of Wittenberg [sixteenth-century topography]. 
Medievalia et Humanistica, iii. 

A. Coreth, Job Hartmann von Enenkel (1576-1627), genealogist, editor of Austrian 
chronicles, also a representative of the last phase of Austrian Protestantism. Mitt. d. 
oesterr. Instuts. f Geschichts forschung, lv. 

Alexis Frangois reprints, with commentary, some extracts from the notes of Blaise 
de Vigénére, a sixteenth-century translator of Caesar, so far as they relate to Switzer- 
land. (These notes amount to a short description of Switzerland in de Vigénére’s 
time, with special reference to its relations with France.) Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. 
Geschichte, xxvi. 

Roy Pascal discusses the attitude of German middle-class liberals towards the 
non-German nationalities, as revealed in the debates of the Frankfort parliament of 
1848. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

H. von Srbik, The political outlook of Franz Freiherr von Kuhn (1818-1896), 
and his career and policy as Austrian minister for war (1868-1874). Mitt. d. oesterr. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lv. 

Hermann Schulthess describes a political quarrel in the Swiss Bundesrat over the 
state of Swiss military preparations during the Franco-Prussian war. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

E. Rubinstein, German colonisation policy in Polish lands, 1886-1914. Voprosy 
ist. xi-xii. 

Bruno Boesch submits to an intensive examination the field-names in the commune 
of Uster which are derived from terms indicating ‘ boundary ’, ‘ fence’, ‘ hedge’, &c. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


E. Birley argues, on the strength of literary evidence, that the northward extension 
of Roman rule in Britain, for which Tacitus gives Agricola most of the credit, really 
took place under his predecessors, especially Vettius Bolanus. Durham Univ. 
Journal, xxxviii. 

Z.N. Brooke and C. N. L. Brooke, Corrections of their article on Hereford cathedral 
dignitaries. Print a treaty between Roger, earl of Hereford, and William de Brasse 
(1148-54). [The corrections are due to errors, discovered on collation of the originals, 
in Capes’s Charters . . . of Hereford Cathedral. One original is a charter of William I 
(Davis, no. 36).] Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 
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R. Lennard, The economic position of the Domesday villani [presents statistics 
which suggest (1) that there was a large number of villani who had more than the pair 
of oxen commonly associated with a virgate of land ; and (2) that although the virgate 
may well have been the normal villein holding, nevertheless the virgate and half- 
virgate holdings were not so prodominant as is often assumed]. Economic Journal, lvi. 

John Salmon lists examples of beakhead ornament in Norman architecture, which 
he derives from two centres, York and Oxford. Yorksh. Arch. Journ. xxxvi. 

E. D. Jones, The Book of Llandaff [a very useful general introduction]. Nat. 
Library of Wales Journal, iv. 

J. Conway Davies prints a bull of privileges by Alexander III in favour of Strata 
Florida. Nat. Library of Wales Journal, iv. 

Jocelyn Otway Ruthven examines the functions of the Irish sheriffs in the thirteenth 
century. Irish Hist. Studies, v. 

K. B. McFarlane discusses the relation between lord and retainer in the ‘ bastard 
feudalism ’ of the later middle ages: he assesses the force of tenure, neighbourhood 
and personal careerism in constituting this relation and concludes that it was probably 
a precarious and impermanent one. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xx. 

D. L. Evans, Llyfr Coch Asaph [discusses the surviving transcripts and the lost 
original MS. of this St. Asaph register, begun during the episcopate of Bishop Llywelyn 
(d. 1314)]. Nat. Library of Wales Journal, iv. 

N. B. Lewis prints (with facsimile) a contract for military service between William 
de la Zouche and Edward II (?), 1317(?). [A very early specimen of such indentures.] 
Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

J. Conway Davies, The Black Book of St. David’s. Nat. Library of Wales Journal, 
iv. 

E. F. Jacob, English university clerks in the later middle ages. [Discusses evidence 
from student letters and use of provisions and university chests.] Bull. John Rylands 
Lib. vol. xxix. 

Mrs. J. Lloyd, Alphabetical list of Cambridge graduates (with biographical notes, 
derived from papal’and episcopal records) who were named in the petitions for 
benefices by the university, 1370-99. [Very valuable additions to the Alumni Cantab. 
and information on their biographies. The research was done by the late Dr. A. H. 
Lloyd and Miss M. E. H. Lloyd.] Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

Henry G. Russell discusses the attitude of Lollards-to the swearing of oaths. He 
holds that they did not object to all oaths, but were willing to swear on solemn judicial 
occasions, provided they might swear by God alone, and not by the Bible, relics, or 
other created things. He traces the survival of this attitude in the Reformation. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

T. Jones, Pre-Reformation Welsh versions of the Scriptures. Nat. Library of 
Wales Journal, iv. 

J. S. Purvis traces development of practice in regard to parsonage dilapidations, 
with illustrations from York diocesan records. Yorksh. Arch. Journ. xxxvi. 

A. W. Johnston gives a preliminary survey of the results of his collation of rentals 
of the Crown lands and revenues of the lordship of Shetland, c. 1507-1832. Old- 
Lore Miscellany of Orkney, &c., x. 

Sean O’Domhnaill discusses the size, equipment and tactics of the armies of the 
Irish lords and the English forces opposed to them in the sixteenth century. Irish 
Hist. Studies, v. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper studies the plans of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
for despoiling the bishopric of Durham and the subsequent acquisition of the Gates- 
head and Whickham mines by the merchant interests of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Durham Univ. Journal, xxxviii. 

Hallett Smith examines the motives of the English translators of psalms into 
metrical verse. Huntington Library Quarterly, ix. 

S. L. Greenslade gives a short account of William Whittingham, dean of Durham, 
vindicating him from some of the heaviest charges of irregularity and depredation. 
Durham Univ. Journal, xxxix. 

G. Williams, Injunctions of the royal visitation of 1559 for the diocese of Llandaff 
[prints the text from a seventeentli-century transcript]. Nat. Library of Wales 
Journal, iv. 
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V. M. Lavrovsky, Tenurial relations in the manor of Barrow on Humber, 1560- 
1803. [Mainly deals with copyholders and leaseholders : based on unpublished notes 
made by Savine in British archives.] Izv. akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, 
iii, no. 3. 

J. Max Patrick describes the career of Hugh Peter or Peters. (The treatment is 
confusing, since the sections on Peters’ ‘ career’, his preaching and propaganda work, 
and his political and religious views, overlap considerably.) Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 
XVii. 

William Raleigh Trimble gives a short account of the English government’s policy 
towards English catholics who heard mass at the embassy chapels of foreign catholic 
powers, 1625-60. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

8. I. Arkhangelsky, General survey of the struggles of the peasantry, 1640-60, 
e.g. against enclosure, draining of the fens, extension of forests ; ‘ Clubmen ’, levellers. 
Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, ii, no. 6. . 

Winthrop S. Hudson studies the economic and social thought of Gerrard Win- 
stanley, emphasizing those millenarian elements in it which were common to left-wing 
puritan movements and minimizing its significance as an anticipation of Marxism. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

Edward N. Hooker argues that Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis was written to counter 
the sectarian propaganda which represented all public misfortunes and prodigious 
happenings as signs of God’s displeasure with the Restoration government. Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, x. 

M. Jolliffe, Useful analysis of the documents in Sir J. Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1681-92. Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

Godfrey Davies attempts to show that the last part of Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel was a poetical rendering, if not (as Spence relates) of Charles II’s speech 
to the Oxford parliament, at least of other Government propaganda. Huntington 
Library Quarterly, x. 

Charles F. Mullett analyses the pamphlet controyersy over William Sherlock’s 
decision to take the oaths to William and Mary in 1690. Ibid. 

Hilda Johnstone gives a short account of Richard Bowchier’s career as archdeacon 
of Lewes, 1693-1723. History, xxxi. 

E. Arnold Miller analyses the arguments of seventeen pamphlets (all the identified 
authors were whigs) for and against a standing army in the reign of William III ; 
he briefly relates this controversy to the more fundamental one about Great Britain’s 
role in European strategy. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

Phyllis Allen discusses the state of medical education in seventeenth-century 
England, stressing the persistent over-rating of book-knowledge and the inadequate 
and precarious facilities for anatomical study. Journ. of the Hist. of Medicine, i. 

W. E. Tate, The statutory registries for deeds in the Yorkshire Ridings and 
Middlesex, 1703 onwards. [Valuable documents and enclosure awards.] Bull. of 
Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

K. Evans, Eighteenth-century Caernarvon [prints numerous extracts from the 
borough records]. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. vii. 

R. C. Jarvis, Cheshire during Charles Edward’s march to Derby, 1745. [Much 
confusion, but seemingly no Jacobitism.] Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Soc. lvii. 

C. Flynn-Hughes, The workhouses of Caernarvonshire, 1760-1914. Trans. Caer- 
narvonshire Hist. Soc. vii. 

David S. Reid analyses the opinions of M.P.s and their electors on the issue of war 
and peace with America, 1775-85. [He relies too much gn Robinson’s papers and 
Professor W. T. Laprade’s conclusions drawn from them, without the corrections 
applied by Mrs. George in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1938; also 
one of his test cases, the vote on the treaty in February 1783 is, for political reasons, 
a misleading test.] Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 

Miss H. M. Cam, The Quo Warranto proceedings at Cambridge, 1780-90. [De- 
scribes the contests by which the oligarchic government of the town was transformed 
into the dictatorship of John Mortlock.] Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

T. H. McGuffie describes the papers of Lt.-Gen. R. B. Long. [Materials for 
military history, 1793-1813.] Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 
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Mrs. M. D. George examines the political caricatures of the Anglo-French wars 


of 1793-1815, with special reference to the relations between Canning and Gillray. 
History, xxxi. 


R. Meredith, Early history of the North Wales training college [at Caernarvon, 
destroyed by fire in 1891, and then transferred to Bangor]. 
Hist. Soc. vii. 

John Tracy Ellis prints seven letters from Cardinal Newman to prelates of the 
Catholic church in U.S.A. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Conor Cruise O’Brien describes the machinery, finance and leadership of the Irish 
parliamentary party, 1880-5. Irish Hist. Studies, v. 

I. §. Zvavich, Edward Freeman and English historiography. [Surveys his life 
and writings.] Izv. Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iii, no. 6. 

C. P. Hampson, Place-names of the Fylde. [Rather hazardous at times.] Trans. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Soc. lvii. 


Trans. Caernarvonshire 


Italy 


Eugéne Cavaignac examines briefly the bearing of Mattingly’s conclusions about 
the date of the introduction of the denarius on the organization of the Roman centuries. 
Revue Historique, cxevi. 

D. M. Bueno de Mesquita discusses the part played by the condottieri in the 
political and military history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; he concludes 
that the states of northern Italy might have tamed the condottieri and worked them 
into the political system, if the weaker states and more disturbed conditions of central 
and southern Italy had not offered them better prospects of employment and lordship. 
Proc. Brit. Acad. xxxi. 

H. G. Koenigsberger, The revolt of Palermo from Spain in 1647. [Due to the 
pressure of a dearth added to perennial grievances. Remarkable for the emergence 
of premature constitutional experiments and ideas. Comparatively free from 
atrocities and reprisals.] Caribridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

René Albrecht-Carrié discusses, mainly on the basis of a confidential Italian 


parliamentary paper, the ‘colonial war aims’ of the Italian government during the 
first world war. Journ. Mod. Hist. xviii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


C. Verlinden discusses the chronology of the movement of the Franks through 
the modern Belgium and northern France, maintaining that the success of the early 
Merovingian kingdom is to be explained by a quiescent period of about a century in 
which energy was gathered for a rapid southward advance after thé death of Aétius 
in 454. Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, i. 

L. Genicot, Donations de villae ou défrichements [argues, on the basis of the domaine 
of the monastery of Lobbes, founded in the seventh century, that the role of the monks 
in clearing land has been exaggerated]. Miscellanea historica Alberti de Meyer. 

A. Koch prints a charter of 1301-2, and extracts, relating to the word bosteel, 
previously known only as a surname and in place-names, which show that it desig- 
nated an officer of the courts of Flanders in the twelfth century, and that his duties 
were those of a forestarius in the neighbourhood of Lokeren. The word itself appears 
to be akin to bois. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. i. 

D. T. Enklaar, The rise of the council of the counts of Holland. Rejects the view 
that the influence of German institutions affected the character of the council during 
the period when William of Holland was king of the Romans, and suggests that, al- 
though the towns exerted political influence under Floris V, their share in political 
institutions begins with the request for a diplomatic mission communicated by 
Edward I of England after his murder. Suggests further that English influence may 
account for the absence of a clerical order in the states of Holland, and for the doctrine 
that the knightly order represented the rural population. Ibid. 

. de Moreau prints from the register of the Chambre des comptes in the royal 
archives in Brussels, two important documents issued by Philip the Hardy, count of 
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‘Flanders and duke of Burgundy (1396), as appendices to a study of ducal legislation 
and practice regarding the acquisition of property by the clergy, especially in Belgium, 
and the grant of licences of mortmain. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xli. 

J. Maréchal prints extracts from legal proceedings which throw light on the ex- 
change-at Bruges. In maintaining that the first municipal international exchange 
was at Antwerp, Ehrenberg was mistaken. He was unaware that in the late fifteenth 
century, in addition to the trading operations of each nation in its own quarter of 
Bruges, there was international trade during the hours of the market. Bijdr. voor 
de gesch. der Ned. i. 

'  G. N. Clark surveys the origins and character of the revolution which brought about 
the Dutch republic, and the social and religious character of its leadership. Proc. 
Brit. Acad. xxxii. 

Henri Dessart’s note on the application of the decrees of the Council of Trent in 
the diocese of Liége illustrates the difficulties in the way of reception caused by claims 
to local custom, exemption and canonical disputes. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xli. - 

J. Andriessen summarizes the views of sixteenth and seventeenth-century Jesuit 
historians, whose works were mainly directed against the Calvinists, on the causes of 
the Netherlands revolt. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. i. 

M. G. de Boer, Preliminary account of the reports of proceedings in the states 
of Holland written by Sijbrand Claesz. Schot, deputy of the town of Purmerend, 
1628-57. Although not including all the meetings of the states, they give new in- 
formation on such matters as the career of Tromp, and the return and expulsion of 
Grotius in 1631. Tijdschr. voor gesch. lix. 

J. D. M. Cornelissen shows by comparison of passages that the ecclesiastical views 
of Lieuwe van Aitzema were closely related to, and probably directly derived from, 
those of Hugo Grotius, though Aitzema was not deeply concerned in religious matters. 
Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. i. 

D. de Kok, The conversion of Coenraad Burgh, a grandson of P. C. Hooft, who 
became a Franciscan. Prints correspondence from the archives of the Utrecht Old 
Catholics. Tijdschr. voor gesch. lix. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


S. H. Cross, Primitive civilization of the Eastern Slavs. [General survey of social 
organization and material culture, seventh to tenth centuries.] American Slavic Rev. v. 

B. D. Grekov, Military organization among the Eastern Slavs and in Kiev Russia. 
Naukovi Zap. xi. 

S. H. Cross, Scandinavian infiltration into Russia, c. 800-900. [Good general 
survey, from the ‘ Norman’ point of view.] Speculum, xxi. 

S. Yushkov, The pre-feudal, ‘ barbarian ’ state [as an intermediate stage between 
primitive communal society and the feudal: analysis of Kiev Russia up to eleventh 
century, and comparison with Mongolia and Anglo-Saxon England.] Voprosy ist. 
Vii. 

A. Yu. Yakubovsky, Russian relations with the Khazars and the Caucasus in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. [Discusses the Russian expeditions of 913-14, 943 and 
965.] Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iii, no. 5. 

A. Stender-Petersen, The theory of the Varangian origin of the byling. [Criticizes 
Roitniecki’s views.] Classica et mediaevalia, vii. 

M. G. Rabinovich, The weapons used by the armies of Novgorod [tenth to fifteenth 
centuries; with illustrations; from chronicles and excavations.] Izv. Akad. Nauk. 
8.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iii, no. 6. 

D. §. Likhachev, The custom and practice of Russian diplomatic negotiations, 
down to the Mongol invasion; argues from the chronicles that oral, not written, 
statements remained the rule. Ist. Zap. xviii. 

S. L. Peshtich, Vladimir’s ‘treaty’ of 1106 with the Volga Bulgars. [Analysis 
of the two versions in Tatishchev.] Ibid. 

M. Tkachenko, The rising in Kiev in 1113. Naukovi Zap. xis 

B. D. Grekov, An attempt at periodizing the history of the peasantry in Russia 
down to the sixteenth century.] Voprosy ist. viii-ix. 
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V. Picheta, The formation of the White Russian people [down to the sixteenth 
century]. Ibid. v-vi. 

P. Smirnov, The formation of a Russian centralized state in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, followed by critical articles on his views by I. Smirnov, V. Mavrodin, 
S. Yushkov and K. Bazilevich. Ibid. ii-iii, iv, vii, and xi-xii. 

M. N. Tikhomirov, The administration of Moscow city in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; [tretniki, tysyatskie, namestniki]. Izv. Akad. Nauk., seriya ist. 
i fil., iii, no. 4. 

C. B. Veselovsky, The genealogy and estates of the Zernov-Saburov-Godunov 
families, in special connexion with the Ipatiev monastery at Kostroma, fourteenth 
to end of sixteenth centuries. Ist. Zap. xviii. 

E. Turdeanu, Gregory Tsamblak ; false arguments as to his biography. [Destruc- 
tive criticism of six sixteenth-century Moldavian letters.] Rev. des études slaves, 
xxii, nos. 1-4. 

A. Mazon, The treatment of war in Russian fifteenth-century literature. Slavonic 
Rev. xxv. 

W. Kirchnez, The voyage of Athanasius Nikitin to India, 1466-72. American 
Slavic Rev. v. ; 

B. B. Kafenhaus, The origin and content of the Pskov Sudnaya Gramota. [De- 
tailed discussion of the history of the text, and of chronological problems.] Ist. 
Zap. xviii. 

A. N. Nasonov, The Pskov chronicles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
{Important analysis.] Ibid. 

P. G. Ol&r, The ideological bases of sovereignty in the Russian state, 1462-1598. 
[Disputes influence of Byzantine imperial idea and of ‘ Moscow the third Rome ’.] 
Orientalia Christianin periodica, xii, nos. 3-4. 

I. Smirnov, The condemnation of Maksim Grek [in 1525 for political intrigues 
with the Turks]. 

S. Veselovsky, The institution of the Oprichnina in 1565 and its abolition in 1572. 
[Important analysis and discussion, mainly on territorial aspect.) Ibid. 

A. Meyendorff, Anglo-Russian trade in the sixteenth century [based on Henry 
Lane’s letter in Hakluyt]. Slavonic Rev. xxv. 

A. Jobert, Foreigners in Muscovy under Ivan the Terrible and Boris Godunov. 
[Adaptation of earlier part of Platonov’s Moskva i Zapad. . . .] Rev. hist. excvi. 

A. Voronikhin, Biographical note on Yermak. [Argues that he was from the 
Urals, not a Don Cossack.) Voprosy ist. x. : 

K. N. Shchepetov, The estates of the Volokolamsk monastery at the end of the 
sixteenth century. [Important new material from the monastery’s archives on size 
of estates, method of working and administration, crops, stock, revenue and ex- 
penditure : includes detailed tables.] Ist. Zap. xviii. 

B. D. Grekov, The position of the novoporyadchiki among the peasantry [at the 
end of sixteenth century]. Voprosy ist. v-vi. 

G. Kokiev, Russian relations with Kabarda in the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries [principally 1552-1628]. Ibid. x. 

N. Ustyugov, Metallurgy in the Pomore in the first half of the seventeenth century 
[principally bog iron, for boat-building and salt works: based on archive material]. 


A. Lebedyanskaya, The history and present composition of the archives of the 
Pushkarsky prikaz. Ibid. i. 

O. A. Savich, The Russo-Polish war and the truce of Andrusevo, 1667. Naukovi 
Zap. xi. 

K. Stetsyuk, The 1670 rising in Slobodskaya Ukraine in connexion with the rising 
of Stenka Razin. [Uses new archive material.] Ibid. 

K. N. Serbina, Apprenticeship in crafts industry in Russian towns of the seventeenth 
century. [Analyses the archives of Bolshoi Uspensky monastery, Tikhvin, 1669-1700, 
concerning Tikhvin handicrafts, primarily iron-working.] Ist. Zap. xviii. 

S. Bogoyaviensky, Russian relations with Serbs and Montenegrins in the time of 
Peter the Great. Voprosy ist. viii-ix. 

Walther Kirchner analyses the account given by Hans Georg von Westphalen 
(unpublished, in the Copenhagen Rigsarkiv) of his part and Menshikov’s in securing 
the succession of Tsar Peter II of Russia. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 
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V. Bonch-Bruevich, Unpublished letters of Peter the Great to Frederick IV of 
Denmark, 1714-16, urging alliance with England. Voprosy ist. viii-ix. 

R. Portal, the Bashkirs and the Russian government in the eighteenth century. 
Rev. des études slaves, xxii, nos. 1-4. 

A. Bernshtam, Chinese sources for the history of the Kirghiz in the eighteenth 
century. Voprosy ist. xi-xii. 

F. Kudryavtsev, Russian cultural relations with the Buryats in the last two 
centuries. Ibid. x. 

A. R. Ioannisyan, The Armenian national-liberationist movement in the seventeen- 
sixties [centring round Joseph Emin]. Izv. Akad. Nauk., seriya ist. i fil. iii, no. 2. 

M. Rozhkova, Industry in Moscow, 1800-1825. [Great growth of the textile, 
especially cotton, domestic industry, with great capital concentration and predomin- 
ance of ‘free’ hired labour, but until 1820’s without mechanical power.] Voprosy 
ist. Xi-xii. 

G. Hachaturidze, Cultural links between Russia and Georgia in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Ibid. v-vi. 

M. K. Rozhkova, The economic policy of tsarism in Trans-Caucasia in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. [Emphasizes efforts of Russian textile manufacturers 
to secure it as a market and opposition between them (and ministry of finance) and 
the governors-general : uses new archive sources.| Ist. Zap. xviii. 

M. Zlotnikov, From manufacture to factory production [in the first half of the 
nineteenth century : analysis of statistical evidence, in criticism of Tugan-Baranovsky, 
Lyashchenko: emphasizes slow growth of mechanization prior to 1861.] Voprosy 
ist. xi-xii. 
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